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POLITICAL BANKRUPTCY. 


HO has not read Carlyle’s “ French Revolution?” Aud who 
\ that has read it can fail to remember the paradoxical but pro- 
found wisdom of the dithyramb in honour of Bankruptcy :— 

“Great is Bankruptcy: the great bottomless pit into which all falsehoods, 
public and private, do sink disappearing ; whither from the first origin of them 
they were all doomed. For Nature is tiue, and nota lie. No lie you can speak 
or act, but it will come, after longer or shorter circulation, like a bill drawn on 
Nature’s reality, and be presented there for payment, with the answer—No effects. 
ives Such is the law of just Nature; bringing, though at long intervals, 
and were it only by Bankruptcy, matters round again to the mark. But with a 
Fortunatus’s purse in its pocket, through what length of time might not almost any 
falsehood last ? Your Society, your Household your practical or spiritual Arrange- 
ment is untrue, unjust, offensive in the eye of God and man. Nevertheless, its 
hearth is warm, its larder weil replenished; innumerable Swiss gather round it, will 
prove by pamphletecring, musketeering, that it is a truth; or if not an unmixed 
(unearthly impossible) truth, then better a wholesomely attempered one (as wind 
is to the shorn lamb) and works well. Changed outlook, however, when purse 
and larder grow empty. Was your arrangement s0 true, so accordant to Nature’s 
way, then how, in the name of wonder, has Nature, with her infinite bounty, come 
to leave it famishing there? To all men, to all women, and all children, it is 
now indubitable that your arrangement was false. Honour to Bankruptey—ever 
righteous on the great scale, though in detail it is so cruel! Under all falsehoods 
it works unweariedly mining. No falsehood did it rise heaven high and cover the 
world ; but Bankruptcy one day will sweep it down and make us free of it. 

As one reads this passage, admirable alike for its wit and for its 
philosophy, one can hardly help asking whether it is Mr. Carlyle who 
is commenting on the Emperor of the French, or whether it is the 
Emperor of the French who is condescending enough to illustrate 
Mr. Carlyle. 

And so it has come to pass. The great Imperial lie has been tried by 
the infallible touchstone, and its falsity stands detected and naked to 
all mankind. To those who could reason and discriminate the end 
was obvious long ago. But these are always the minority, who are 
never attended to, till one day on a sudden the whole majority 
embraces their opinions. As long as the “larder is full,” and the 
“hearth is warm,” there will always be Swiss enough, with “ pam- 
phleteering and musketeering,” to uphold the character of the lie. 
Nay, so strange is the attraction of success, however hollow its foun- 
dation and however suspicious its origin, that there are never wanting 
troops of volunteers who exceed in servility the mercenaries them- 
selves, and who cast themselves at the feet of a triumphant imposture, 
with a self-abasement the less excusable because it is without temptation. 
That the valetaille of the Empire—the paid courtiers, the stipendiary 
senators, and the subsidized press—should chant the praises of a 
system whose plunder they share, is intelligible enough. But the 
strangest of all things—explicable alone by the inveterate perversity 
of human nature—is the spectacle of devotees who gratuitously, and 
without salary or reward, but of their own free choice, worship success 
mm all its forms, and recognize no test of truth except prosperity. This 

is, of all forms of political faith, perhaps the most popular, and it is 
that which approximates most completely to undiluted Atheism. In 
France this idolatry may be said to be the universal religion, and, 
unfortunately, we cannot deny that England furnishes it a sufficient 
Congregation of disciples. The bankruptcy of the idol may read them 
4 salutary lesson, but it is too much to hope that its effects should be 
permanent. They may change the particular object of their adoration, 
but it is not likely that they will reform the principles of their faith. 
The admirers of Mr. Hudson easily transferred their allegiance to 
Louis Napoleon, and will probably not be long without some equally 





worthy hero who will, in turn, engross and betray their con- 
fidence. 

The causes of the collapse of the Imperial system are obvious and 
on the surface. If a despotism could always be perfectly wise, per- 
fectly virtuous, and perfectly self-denying, there is no saying how 
long it might not go on. But the difficulty is that despotisms are 
worked by despots, and despots are after all but men. The pos- 
session of uncontrolled power is sufficient to corrupt the wisest, the 
most virtuous, and the most self-restrained. What, then, must have 
been the result of absolutism in the hands of such a crew as consti- 
tute the Court and the Government of the Empire? The fortunes 
of France have been confided for ten years to the absolute control of 
a set of men such as no bubble company would have ventured to 
advertise on its direction, The marvel is not that the concern should 
have broken down so soon, but that it should have floated so long. 
Three milliards of francs, i.e., £120,000,000, or nearly one-fifth of the 
whole national debt of England, is the sum which, according to the 
estimate of the Journal des Débats, has been the excess of expendi- 
ture over income since 1851. This is the price of the Empire—it is 
for this that France has bartered away its liberties in exchange for 
an illusory material prosperity which was to compensate it for politi- 
cal degradation. The Empire was proclaimed to be Peace and Plenty 
—it has run its course, its decade is complete, and its superscription 
is War and Bankruptcy. 

It would, however, be a shallow and inaccurate view of the case tu 
attribute the whole or even the chief share in bringing about this 
enormous profligacy to the individual misconduct of the Emperor, or 
even of his satellites. The real cause of a mischief is seldom found in 
those who are its apparent instruments. Louis Napoleon and his 
system may have brought France to the brink of ruin ; but who gave 
France into the hands of Louis Napoleon to do with her as he would? 
Who surrendered all those safeguards by which a free people can’ 
ulone protect itself from spoliation and fraud? who offered the 
enormous bait of absolute power to the greedy clutch of a set ot 
hungry conspirators? It is in the profound political corruption and 
public immorality of the mind of the French people that the source 
of these perpetually recurring disasters is to be traced. ° The rulers 
of the people are such as the people have chosen, and their policy and 
conduct are such as the temper of the people demands. M. Fould 
thought it discreet to preface his memorable document by a demon- 
stration that preceding governments have been at least as much to 
blame as that to which he tenders his advice. 
true, what a satire is this upon France? She changes her govern- 
ments with levity, and by all she is equally defrauded. She is like a 
bad housewife, who is perpetually changing her establishment, yet 
never has a good servant. And why ? 


Assuming this to be 


Because she is a bad mistress, 
and will not endure to be served on those terms which will alone 
secure an honest service. 
actor on the stage. Like those who live to please he must please to 
live. Popular applause is the breath of his nostrils, and he must play 
to “bring down” the galleries. 
always re-canvassing his constituents. 
in his own person, the prudence of Adam Smith with the virtue ct 
Cato, he must manage to gratify the sentiments of a people whose 
passion is for ostentation and glory, and whose economical faith is 
founded on the doctrine of the “rights of labour.” The Empire 


An Emperor, after all, is but the first 


The elect of seven millions must be 
Did Louis Napoleon combine, 








rests on universal suffrage, and universal suffrage means at once the 
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dominion of poverty and of ignorance,—a combination suffigien tly 
disastrous to ruin the resources of the richest realm on which the sun 
of heaven ever shone. | 

It is necessary to comprehend the whole extent of this deep and | 
ineradicable source of the evil, in order to judge of the probable 
efficiency of the proposed cure. The Emperor seems to consider that | 
he has performed a great act of self-denial and virtue in handing 
over to the Legislative body the control over the expenditure. 
Even if this surrender were as real as we fear it is illusory, it would | 
be somewhat like the prudence of the spendthrift who conveys his 
property to trustees when he has nothing left to save. But granted 
that the Legislative body is to have an effectual control, the next 
question is, whom are they to control? Apparently, the Ministers 
and heads of Departments. But the Emperor, in his letter to M. 
Fould, says, that for years he has been endeavouring, without success, 
to put limits to the expenditure of the departments. What, then, 
the Emperor has failed to accomplish over his subordinates the Legis- 
lative body is to effect for him. But then comes this next question, 
who and what is this body which is to exercise the control? Who 
is so crédulous as to believe in the value or the honesty of the 
elections by which the Legislative body is returned 1 Who does not 
know that the majority of the Chamber which is to keep the strings of 
the purse, is returned by the direct and immediate influence of the 
very Ministers whom it is their office to control? And when all is 
done the Chamber itself is at the mercy of the Council of State, 
which is composed of the very men over whom it is expected to 
exercise supervision. So that, in fact, the controlling body is neither 
more nor less than the creature of the person it is to control And 
the very President of the Chambers is the man pointed out by the 
public voice as the capital offender in that profligate career which 
that body is invited to restrain. The whole arrangement locks 
much more as if the Emperor sought in the Chamber an accomplice 
to relieve him of the blame than a guardian to save him from the 
fault of extravagance. It is only by an independent Parliament 
that a real control could be effected. But an independent Parlia- 
ment would be the death warrant of Imperialism, and the only 
measure which could save France must destroy the Empire. 

So much for the machinery of the promised reform. We have 
only room for a few words as to the measures. There is nothing 
more significant or ominous than the profound silence in official 
quarters as to the steps which are to be taken to remedy the evil 
which is so ostentatiously confessed. There is an actual deficit of some 
forty millions ; and yet, say the semi-official seribes, there is to be no 
loan. How the balance is to be struck is not so much as suggested. 
The existing state of alarm in the monied world of France probably 
makes it inconvenient to discuss at the present moment the terms on 
which the Government should borrow. But this, after all, is a mere 
trifle. The real pinch of the question lies in the future. How is 
income to be made to balance expenditure? That is the question 
which Louis Napoleon has to solve. If he has not made up his mind, 
he and M. Fould had better have held their peace and have 
endeavoured to keep up the game a few weeks longer in secret. 
In any other country, and with any other Government, it would be 
obvious enough that only two courses were possible, one or both of 
which must be adopted. Either expenditure must be diminished, or 
income must be inereased. But how is the Empire to lessen its 
expenses or to augnient its resources ! 

The three great sources of public expenditure in France are the 
Court, the Public Works, and the Army. The Court may possibly 
be cut down by sacrificing the courtiers. This would be a safe mea- 
sure, for men so despised may be dismissed without danger. But this, 
after all, enormous, no doubt, as the robbery is, would hardly replace 
a deficit of forty millions. Then come the public works. But with a 
deficient harvest and a winter of high prices, will the Empire dare to 
cast the labour market, which it has stimulated by its own extrava- 
gance, on its own resources? We are much mistaken if the elect of 
the people does not remember the origin of which he is so careful to 
boast too well to admit of his venturing on so necessary but dan- 
gerous an economy. Butthen the army? Dare the man who has 
so lately broken with the Church, and who has lost the confidence of 
the mercantile classes, offend the Pretorian band, which is his last 
resource | It is said that the establishments are to be diminished ; 
but the cadres are to be kept as they are. The very suggestion 
indicates the dread which is felt at touching this essential question, 
and yet, dealt with in this superficial way, it is plain that the 
reform must be wholly inefficacious. 

But if there are all these difficulties in the way of retrenchment, 
what are we to say as to the increase of ways and means? All Paris 
is laughing at the solemn announcement of the Constitutionnel, that 
the finances of France are to be set right by a tax on “lucifer 
matches,” which it is naively said would be quite justified “by the 
recent lamentable accidents ;” and by a tax on “ pianos,” which, it 
is added, would not press on the “working classes.” That a paper 
professedly in the confidence of the Government should put forth 
such absurdities with a grave face, is only a measure of the hel pless- 
ness of the Empire, which, with a bankrupt exchequer, cannot 








_ lyle to write the history of another and more recent revolution, w, 
| think his sense of humour will not be likely to forget the deficit 


which was to be comblé by lucifer matches and pianos. For our part 
until we shall find that the Empire ventures to propose, and that the 
nation is ready to endure, some remedy more suitable to the magni. 

gni- 


tude of the evil than is indicated in these ingenious resources, we 


shall take leave to doubt both the stability of the Empire and th, 
improvement of the people. 








THE “DEPOSIT BANK AND NATIONAL ASSURANCE 
AND INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION,” 


HE affairs of the “ Bank of Deposit and the National Assurano, 
and Investment Association,” to which we were the first amop, 
the journals of the metropolis to call the public attention, are fairly 
before the world, and threaten to afford ample matter, not only fo; 
legal investigation, but for the warning and instruction of the eon). 
mercial community. There have been bubble banks and huge Joint. 
Stock frauds ere now, but it seems doubtful whether the annals of 
speculation, in our time or any other, present a flimsier bubb]. 
and a more cruel fraud than this, or one that, in its collapse, eye, 
brought more loss and misery to a greater number of innocent and 
confiding people. 

We are in possession of a vast number of details with regard ty 
the general management of the association from the year 1853, whey 
Mr. Peter Morrison, originally a clerk in the Alliance Fire Office, 
assumed, with others, the control of its affairs. We know unde; 
what circumstances it became connected with the defunct Bank of 
Leghorn and other bankrupt concerns, which swallowed up the money 
of the depositors with fatal rapidity, and the apparently easy gr. 
dations of wrong-doing by which it was sought to repair mistake by 
mistake, until the coil of evil was wound inextricably through the 
whole of the doomed fabric of unwholesome speculation. In the inte. 
rest of the public we demand a searching investigation into the whole 
of the circumstances from the first establishment of the association iy 
1844 to the last day of its existence. No misdirected sympathy for 
the “noble,” “honourable,” “gallant,” “reverend,” and “ learned” 
gentlemen who lent their names, their influence, and their exertions 
to foist this rotten swindle upon the public confidence; and no 
sympathy even for the poor defrauded depositors themselves ought 
to be allowed to prevent a full exposure and the punishment of 
the guilty parties. The worst part of the case is—bad as are most of 
the previous circumstances—that at a time when the bursting of the 
bubble was imminent from hour to hour, when Mr. Peter Morrison, 
the managing director, if not every other person at the Board, must 
have known that the Bank was irretrievably, hopelessly, and ruinously 
insolvent, he or they continued by public advertisement to invite 
depositors to lodge their money in its hands, on the promise of 
receiving five per cent., a promise which Mr. Morrison must have been 
a greater simpleton than any one who knows him can take him to be 
if he imagined he could perform. 

Even so late as the 24th of October, the money of at least one 
depositor appears to have been received over the counter at Pall-mall 
East, though the chairman, Lord Keane, had abruptly retired on the 
22nd, and the association was virtually bankrupt, and ought, if there 
had been a spark of honourable feeling in the breast of its manager, 
to have closed its doors, and refused to commit a new robbery. The 
following letter—one of many hundreds telling the same sad tale— 
shows the class of people who have been brought to destitution an! 
misery, and who are the chief, though not perhaps the only sufferer 
by this nefarious association :— 


“To the Editor. 

*¢ Sin,—For thirty years I and my no less careful wife had by little and little 
saved £360, but being unable any longer to work, and consequently wanting ® 
little more interest than 3 per cent., we took out our money from the Bank o! 
England, and placed it in the bank at 3, Pall-mall East, where two of the clerks 
told me I should have 5 per cent.; and, knowing that an additional 2 per cet! 
would by carefulness and economy go a great way with good management, I wa: 
unfortunately seduced by their advertisement and the promise of 5 per cent. © 
put my hard, careful savings into their hands. This was only eight months ag”, 
when undoubtedly they must have known their insolvency. My dear wife * 
nearly seventy-one, and I am in my sixty-fifth year, and unwell.—I am, SV, 
yours, &c., “6 Most MISERABLE. 

** November 19.” 


Nothing that we can say can add to the simple pathos © ° 
narrative like this. It was from such hard-working, self-denyi: 
people, as the writer of this epistle and his aged helpmate, that 
the association has, in less than nine years, drawn no less tha: 
£370,000. The greater portion, if not the whole of this enorme’ 
sum, has been lost in the rapacious pockets of foreign and nat\' 
swindlers, or otherwise squandered and misappropriated. The gigan™ 
robberies sometimes committed by bank clerks or cashiers—li*' 
Pullinger, Durdin, and others,—disgraceful as they are to the co™ 
mercial character of the age, and to the management of the 6” 
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retrench and dares not tax. If it should ever be the fate of Mr. Gay. 
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plishments where they could occur, are insignificant and venial com- 
pared with the flagrant offences of which the Bank of Deposit has 
een guilty ; and if such minor offenders are brought to punishment 
for the sake, not of vengeance, but of example, shall Mr. Peter 
Morrison and his coadjutors be permitted to escape, because they 
stand a little higher in the social scale, and are masters and not 
servants ! 

Rumours of the precarious condition of the bank, and of the 
manner in which tue money of the depositors had been hopelessly 
lost, having got abroad, even more than six months ago, some of the 
depositors who had access to earlier information than their less for- 
tunate fellow sufferers, gave the requisite notice of withdrawal A 
few who had able attorneys to urge their claims in a manner not to 
he denied, succeeded, though not without difficulty, in recovering their 
money. But as these demands increased in number and in urgency, 
it struck the inventive mind of some unconscionable person in the 
management, or in their legal confidence, that the directors and pro- 
moters of the association might be enabled to escape the conse- 
quences of their misdeeds, if the depositors could, by some trick of 
legal legerdemain, be made shareholders, and consequently partners 
in the Bank. A poor woman, named Mary Brook, who had deposited 
£190, took steps, on the expiration of six months after notice of with- 
drawal, to recover her money, and obtained a judgment in her favour. 
A day or two before execution, the Managing Director endeavoured 
to'get the judgment set aside, on the plea that by depositing her 
money in the bank with a view of profit, Mary Brook had become 
a shareholder. The case came on for argument before Baron Martin, 
and was decided against the bank. This and other publicity brought 
affairs to a crisis which the directors must have long foreseen, and 
the bubble burst. The bank is now a rotten carcase ; and all the 
vultures of the law are preparing to feed upon the carrion, and to get 
costs and fees at the expense of the depositors. With the view of pre- 
venting further exposure, a winding-up order has been obtained from 
the Master of the Rolls, on the petition of the Association itself ; but 
fortunately for the interests of the public, it is competent for other 
parties to take proceedings in Bankruptcy, and to compel a full 
disclosure of all the circumstances which have led the directors from 
dilemma into dilemma, from loss to loss, from one act of gross mis- 
management—if not of positive fraud, to others still greater—until 
at last, by a sequence only too intelligible, folly was succeeded by 
criminality, and the edifice of iniquity fell to the earth, burying under 
its ruins not only the guilty but the innocent. 

Drowning men catch at straws with proverbial eagerness. The 
attempt to convert the depositors into shareholders is a legal straw of 
this kind. We cannot, however, but believe that the judgment of Baron 
Martin will hold good against all opposition. The depositors never 
shared in any shape or degree in the management. They were not 
represented at the board, never had notice to attend meetings, never 
saw or could have seen a balance-sheet, and were no more partners in 
the bank than a railway traveller is a co-proprietor in the line by 
which he travels, or liable, because he travels, to pay pecuniary 
damages in case of a collision that may break his own back or leg, 
as well as those of his unfortunate fellow-passengers. What is wanted, 
in the first place, is the cheapest possible investigation into the actual 
affairs of the bank, and a distribution, pro rata, of its remaining 
assets, if there be any, which we very much doubt, among the depo- 
sitors; and next, the punishment of the directors, not for mis- 
management, for to that misfortune, good as well as bad speculations, 
solvent as well insolvent enterprises, are equally liable, but for 
positive fraud and false pretences. 








SIR ROBERT PEEL IN IRELAND. 


HERE is something cheerful and refreshing in the encounter now 
being waged between Sir Robert Peel and the chief of the Ultra- 
montane party in Ireland. The new Secretary was acquiring too large 
a share of popularity to meet the approbation of Dr. Cullen. It 
was hecessary to turn the tide of feeling, and to the Pope’s Legate there 
seemed no such eftectual means of managing this as by bringing into 
action the thunders of the Church. Sir Robert Peel found in the 
course of his wanderings through the country that the Pope’s hench- 
man had excommunicated him. 
Ireland and a wolf in sheep’s clothing. He was charged with having 
entered into a solemn league and covenant to overthrow his Holiness 
and scatter his disciples, and accusing extracts from Hansard were 
placarded against the walls in order to convince the people that they had 
4n arch-conspirator in their midst, and that it was their duty to eject 
him summarily from Ireland. Here was an unexpected difliculty for 
Sir Robert ! Whena man is in the midst of a prosperous and successful 
©areer, and when the road seems perfectly smooth and clear before 
nis Some unforeseen obstacle is pretty sure to make its appearance. 
Che Secretary had been so well received, his speeches had been 
listened to so good humouredly, and his expressions of good will were 
5° cordially returned, that he probably began to doubt whether the 
unpopularity of certain of his predecessors had not originated in their 
own want of tact. It appeared impossible that quarrels and bickerings 





He was pronounced an enemy of 
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| tamely. 











could arise between the governors and the governed. At this critical 
moment Dr. Cullen did his best to give Sir Robert Peel an example 
of Ireland’s immemorial feuds. He flung his Papal crackers at the head 
of the Secretary, and relied upon the noise bringing a concourse of people 
together to witness the subsequent passage of arms. Irishmen, unless 
they are greatly misunderstood, delight in a spirited fray ; and having 
just dried their eyes at the grave of M‘Manus, a reaction from their 
melancholy was of course inevitable. A “row” was the very thing 
to divert their gloomy thoughts from the virtues of their lost hero. 

_ Many men would have been quite willing to let an unscrupulous and 
bigoted priest scatter his fulminations as widely as he pleased, without 
attempting to restrain his pious wrath ; but Sir Robert Peel was not 
disposed to stand by silently and be pelted with the mud prepared for 
him by Dr. Cullen. At Sligo, at Londonderry, and at Belfast, he 
belaboured the priest with hearty vigour, and accompanied his blows 
with expressions of regret at having such a task forced upon him, 
similar to those which a parent is supposed to utter while flogging an 
unruly son. He exposed the shifty, mean, and contemptible tactics 
of one of the most notorious of Rome’s most crafty and cunning 
priests—and, strange tosay, he carried the sympathies of his audiences 
completely with him. If Irishmen often acted as they have done 
lately, we should be led to believe that they are fast freeing them- 
selves from the demoralizing rule of the Cullens and M‘Hales—even 
as it is, there are evidently many of them who decline to support 
those prelates against conscience and reason. Sir Robert Peel had 
been needlessly attacked and vituperated, and when he turned round 
upon his assailant and smote him with might and main, Irishmen 
cheered and encouraged him, welcoming with reiterated approval his 
protest against “the melancholy and unhappy practice of mixing up 
purely secular subjects with ecclesiastical censure.” They seemed to 
enjoy the flagellation of one who has ever endeavoured to make his 
yoke grievous to all who acknowledged his authority. Very few 
among Sir Robert Peel’s listeners would have had the courage to deny 
any statement of Dr. Cullen’s, and before them was a man holding 
the dignitary fast by the neck, and lashing him without fear or favour. 
Such an exhibition of pluck is exactly what is calculated to please 
Irishmen—or Englishmen. Sir Robert could have found any number 
of backers in the crowd. Catholics though they were, they felt 
nothing but pleasure at witnessing the degradation of the Tuam scold. 
The Conservative press is opposed to the Secretary, simply, perhaps, 
because it is presumed to be the duty of a Conservative journal to vilify 
every member of a Liberal Administration, and the Roman Catholic 
papers are stated to be almost unanimously in favour of the Pope’s 
Legate—but the people seem to side very generally with Sir Robert. 
It is quite possible, however, that a change may take place in the 
popular feeling. The priests are not likely to give up the struggle 
When the temporary enthusiasm of Sir Robert’s newly- 
found friends has abated, they will probably come to the conclusion 
that the clergy are a great deal better qualified to form a sound 
opinion upon the dispute than themselves. Irishmen are impulsive, 


| and often generous in their impulses, as on the present occasion, when 
| they took the part of a heretic because they thought he had been 


rather badly used, and saw that he could defend himself with courage. 
Still, the influence of the priests is all-powerful, and that this influ- 
ence will be exerted without scruple, no one can doubt. Gradually 
the Secretary may find himself in a decidedly unpleasant position. It 
is not an agreeable thing to have a scurrilous press continually watch- 
ing for an opportunity to vilify and find fault. We cannot help 
wishing Sir Robert well and safely out of the affair, but at present 
he is in the midst of the thicket, and may emerge much scratched and 
torn. 


The new Secretary has at any rate been unlucky enough to become 
involved in a strife that is not likely to end very speedily. His conduct 
will be discussed in every part of Ireland with the warmth and energy 
characteristic of Trish editors, and it is well for Sir Robert Peel that 
strong language breaks no bones. He will have an opportunity of ob- 
serving the means by which some public men who have served in 
Ireland before him were hunted down, and were compelled to leave a 
country whose inhabitants seemed determined to pick a quarrel with 
any hateful interloper who took up his abode at the Castle. Perhaps, 
regarded as a mere question of prudence, Sir Robert would have done 
well to ignore Dr. Cullen’s explosions of anger ; but it must be owned 
that he did not provoke the quarrel, and that he has replied to his 
antagonist in a tone and with an ability not unworthy of the son of 
a very eminent English statesman. We do not anticipate that his 
proceedings will be viewed with disfavour by the heads of the Govern- 
ment, although it may be deemed discreet to moderate his zeal, if 
that can be done without conveying a rebuke. The Government 
does not like to be drawn into a dispute, and Sir Robert will act 
wisely in extricating himself from this as soon as is consistent with 
honour. He is heartily disappointed, we have no doubt, with the 
Irish priesthood—but then he should not have expected other than 
mean and cowardly treatment at their hands. When he knows them 
better he will cease to feel aggrieved at the baseness of their attacks 
on public servants, for he will perceive that they are incapable of 
forming a just or generous judgment of any man whose views do not 
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entirely coincide with their own. He will recognize the truth that 
they are intolerant to the last degree, that they are animated by the 
most petty jealousies and narrow-minded prejudices, that they are 
bigoted and revengeful, and that they hate with a bitter hatred those 
who, by inciting Ireland to take up a noble position, help to under- 
mine the domain which they based on ignorance and superstition, 
and have maintained by duplicity and cunning. 








——— 


MR. BRIGHT AND TRADES-UNION REFORM. 


EFOR\M, in the language of the ring, may be said, at the present 
moment, to be almost “out of the betting.” In fact, the 
recent stock of the famous old breed of 1830 seems to be a very 
degenerate progeny. Those most interested in its performances have 
been obliged to confess that they were flogging a dead horse. Every 
trainer, in turn, has tried his hand at it. It broke down in the 
hands of the Tories, it bolted when run by the Whigs, and it turned 
sulky under the punishment of Mr. Bright. However it has been 
brought out again under the auspices of the “ Leeds Working Men’s 
Parliamentary Reform Association,” and there has been a solemn 
attempt to get it up once more in the market. We cannot say that 
the success of the effort has been at all proportionate to the display. 
All the knowing hands, who are keen enough to be on “a good 
thing,” seem to “fight shy” of it. The first thing, of course, that a 
Working Man’s Reform Association thinks of, is how to get as many 
lords and gentlemen to preside over them as possible. And when 
there is any political capital to be made out of the affair, my lords 
and gentlemen are by no means “backward to come forward,” as 
Lord Castlereagh used to say. In 1830, Lord Carlisle did not find 
that it was “not in his power” to attend a Reform gathering in 
Yorkshire. Even in 1845, when he could not attend the anti- 
Corn-law League, he could contribute a five-pound note to the cause 
of repeal. Lord John Russell used not to entertain the sentiment 
which Earl Russell expresses, by the pen of Mr. Elliot, “ that his 
opinions on the subject of Parliamentary Reform are already so well 
known, that they do not require to be repeated.” Nor was the 
former member for the City of London so convinced as the noble earl 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, “that any expression of the wishes 
of the working men ought to be entirely spontaneous, and not to be 
elicited by any outward encouragement from Ministers of the Crown.” 
We think we remember a time when Ministers of the Crown thought 
“ outward encouragement” not altogether out of the question, and 
when the constitutional theory of burying their earnest sympathy for 
Reform in the secresy of their own breast was not quite so rigorously 
practised. There were days when Lord John Russell eondescended 
to “jog” the people, but now it seems Earl Russell is content to wait 
till he “is jogged.” When the ancient chiefs of Reform are so luke- 
warm, it is not surprising that the lieutenants are rather less than 
tepid. If Reform had not been “down on its luck ” (if we may permit 
ourselves so vulgar an expression), we suspect that Lord de Grey and 
Ripon and Sir C. Wood would not have found it altogether incom- 
patible with their official duties to have presented themselves on a 
Yorkshire platform. And even a Solicitor-General would not have 
thought it too great a liberty to “identify himself with a public 
movement.” Indeed, it is impossible not to conclude that Reform, 
from being the lion of a season, has subsided into the hopeless humi- 
liation of a political bore. Great people, who have been civil to it in 
former days, and entertained it for their own purposes, don’t like 
exactly to “cut it dead,” but they get out of its way with as much or 
as little ceremony as they can. When it makes its appearance they 
discover suddenly that they have an appointment elsewhere ; they 
can't, for decency, kick it down stairs, but they very politely bow it 
out of the door. 

Even Mr. Bright himself, though he offers Reform the tribute of a 
long letter, could not be present on the occasion. Indeed, this seems 
to us one of the most fatal symptoms of its decline and fall in the 
political scale. Mr. Bright is a gentleman whose temperament is by 
no means suited to fighting a losing game. He is fond enough of 
riding on the whirlwind and directing the storm so long as the whirl- 
wind fills his own sail, and the storm takes him just where he pleases. 
But as for beating against a head-wind, and struggling manfully against 
adverse elements, that is a task for which Mr. Bright seems to want 
both the temper, and we must add the “pluck.” On the platform, 
with an ignorant and excited mob to cheer his mis-statements, and to 
swallow his sophisms, the member for Birmingham is a glorious bully. 
In the House of Commons, in the presence of a critical and well 
informed assembly, capable of analyzing his reasonings and refuting 
his assertions, he is tame and feeble. Every one who has heard him 
in the two arenas is struck by the contrast in his bearing, and one of 
the great secrets of his want of success as a popular agitator is his 
palpable disinclination to “ fight a man of his own size.” If Reform 
had been “up in the market,” we should have had Mr. Bright starring 
it about in the provinces, as he did some four years ago, fanning the 
flames of social discord, and preaching a universal war of classes. 
As it is, however, the damp state of the political atmosphere is not 
favourable to any grand display of democratic fireworks, and so the 











orator of the platform is fain to content himself with a genera] 
epistle to the “‘ United Trades.” 

This letter is deserving of attention, if only to show how incorrigib] 
incapable Mr. Bright appears to be of apprehending the real state of 
public opinion in this country. He commences, of course, by demon. 
strating the absolute justice and necessity of Reform. He points ox; 
that “Three Whig Governments, one Coalition Government, ang 
one Tory Government have, within the last ten years, admitted this, 
The Queen has admitted it by express declaration in several speeche, 
to Parliament.” ‘The position is this,” he adds, “the Queen has 
admitted your case ; statesmen the most eminent of every party hay, 
admitted it ; the existing constituencies have admitted it ; the Houg 
of Commons has admitted it, for it read for a second time, without , 
division, the Bill of 1860.” Well, then, we should like to know ;; 
this is “‘the position,” why is Reform at a discount? why hag py, 
Reform Bill passed ? and why is no Reform Bill likely now to be pro. 
posed? We would ask whether Mr. Bright has ever seriously py; 
that question to himself. If Mr. Bright cannot or will not frame 
an answer for himself, we will lay before him a very simple solution, 
In spite of the assent of the Queen, in spite of the accord of both parties, 
in spite of the agreement of the House of Commons, the Refory, 
Bill was not passed because the public mind of the country was 
thoroughly alarmed at the prospect of placing absolute politica) 
power in the hands of the working classes. When the time came 
for carrying the various projects into practical effect the representa. 
tives of the various constituencies discovered that those whom they 
represented were by no means prepared to encounter the dangers 
which they had begun very clearly to foresee. 

If the cause of this wide-spread apprehension amongst the middle 
class is to be sought for, it will be found in two very plain and simple 
sources. The one will be discovered in the disastrous strikes which 
have inspired the possessors of capital with a natural dread of placing 
the whole political power of the country in the hands of Mr. Potter 
and his followers. But the second, and, perhaps, the chief’ cause of 
the violent revulsion in the public opinion on the subject of reform, 
is to be found in the speeches of Mr. Bright, in which confiscating 
schemes of taxation, and the triumph of one class over another, were 
preached as the great end and aim of an extended suffrage. It is not 
too much to say that Mr. Bright alone has the merit, if it be a merit, 
of having, single-handed, defeated a cause to which, as he says, the 
Queen had assented, the Whigs had assented, the Tories had assented, 
and the House of Commons had all but crowned with success. There 
wanted to its final triumph but one more assent, and that was the 
assent of the public opinion of the country, and that assent already 
half given, Mr. Bright, by the terror which his violent projects and 
inflammatory language had inspired, contrived, at the last moment, 
to revoke. And now, faithful to a policy so fatal to the cause he 
professes to serve, what is the counsel which he offers to resuscitate 
the damaged and moribund cause of Reform? The Whigs have 
failed to carry it; the Tories have failed ; the House of Commons 
has given it up. And now, quoth Mr. Bright, it is to be placed in 
the hands of—in the name of all that is sagacious and prudent—the 
Trades’ Unions. This is the great scheme for reconciling the middle 
classes to an extended suffrage, for allaying the fears of the possessors 
of capital, for removing the apprehensions which the strikes have 
inspired. O profound politician! O most prudent agitator! Mr. 
Forster, the member for Bradford (who though a somewhat wild 
politician, is still a sensible man) saw at once the madness of the 
proposition, and entered his protest against the effects which it must 
inevitably produce. But Mr. Bright’s mind is not made of the stuff 
which becomes wiser by experience. In connecting the cause of 
Reform with the organisation of strikes, Mr. Bright has administered 
the last stab to the bleeding corpse of Reform,and consistently enough 
he ends as he began, the most fatal and deadly enemy of the cause which 
he professes to champion. 








THE SITUATION IN AMERICA. 


lI\HE impression long prevalent in England, that the restoration of 

the American Union is impossible, seems to have extended t 
the political circles of Washington as well as to the centres of the 
commercial world in New York, Boston, and Philadelphia. Perhaps 
in those high quarters, as well as amongst ourselves, the idea strucs 
root simultaneously ; but the popular passion and excitement col 
sequent upon the attack on Fort Sumter rendered its avowal impru- 
dent, if not dangerous ; and men either spoke against their convictions 
or allowed their judgment to be silenced or carried captive by the 
unceasing clamour and contagious excitement of the time. Others 
of the same class, anxious only for peace, hoped against hope, that the 
rebellious South would be persuaded, it not conquered, back to * 
allegiance. But as the war proceeded, illusion after illusion ws 
mercilessly dispelled. Tempus edaa rerum, is an ancient saying that 
applies more particularly toa time of war. 

** Old father Time, as Ovid sings, 
Is a great eater-up of things,” 


says an English epigram ; but a time of war eats up ideas and pri 
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ciples, which are superior to things, and does, in weeks and months, 
the ordinary work of ages. The South was found to be more despe- 
rately in earnest in the attempt to establish its independence, than the 
North was in its endeavour to overthrow it ; and the unwelcome truth 
lually dawned upon many minds that the Union—great, precious, 
and beloved as it might be, was not worth the prodigious efforts neces- 
sary to restore it ; not worth even its money cost, to say nothing of 
the temporary—perhaps permanent—loss of liberty which the progress 
of so awful and unnatural a war might involve. 
And within the last few weeks it is noticeable, from the tone of 
private letters, and from the general spirit of the articles of the really 
patriotic press in all the great cities of the North, that there are 
symptoms of a reaction, and that, if a compromise could be suggested 
which should not wound the susceptible honour or the jealous self- 
love of the North, it would receive the respectful consideration of an 
intelligent majority of the people. The main impediment in the way 
is the pride of the North, which cannot be conciliated or made 
amenable to argument, as long as the panic at Rull’s Run, the re- 
pulse at Edward’s Ferry or Ball’s Bluff, the closing of the Potomac, 
and the virtual beleaguerment of Washington, are not atoned for by 
some brilliant success. The North must win a victory—and a great 
one—before it will listen to the voice of any arbitrator, however 
powerful, disinterested, and friendly he may be ; and hence the friends 
of peace in the North are anxious, seeing that General M‘Clellan is so 
completely checkmated by the Confederate force on the opposite bank 
of the Potomac, that the great naval expedition or Armada which has 
safely passed Cape Hatteras on its voyage to the South, shall strike 
a severe blow in South Carolina or Georgia, and effect a permanent 
and harassing occupation of the Confederate soil. If we could share 
to the full extent the hopes of those who believe that such an achieve- 
ment would serve as a solid basis of negotiation between the bel- 
ligerents, we should ardently desire for it the greatest possible success. 
We fear, however, that the result would not answer the expectations 
formed of it, and that both the North and the South have a great 
deal yet to suffer before the day of compromise shall arrive. 

In the meantime the Federal Government, true to the principles 
always enunciated by Mr. Lincoln, both in or out of office, has again, and 
more peremptorily than ever, refused to add to the exasperation of the 
South, by an alliance with Abolitionism. The Americans both of the 
North and the South entertain no abhorrence of slavery. The North 
tolerates its existence, and thinks it rather a beneficial arrangement 
than otherwise—and the South not only vehemently defends, but 
loves, admires, and profits by it. Were there any hope whatever of 
a reconstruction of the Union, this hope would be destroyed if General 
Fremont and the Abolitionists were allowed to. institute a crusade 
against slavery as a system, and to preach the emancipation of the 
negro race ; and Fremont, in the face of difficulties and impediments 
that might well have caused the Government to pause ere it took a 
step so decided, has been removed from his command in the West, 
ostensibly from a combination of varying reasons, but really because 
of his unauthorized and dangerous proclamation on the question of 
slavery. The situation was critical enough without that frightful 
element of mischief to convert the existing hostility of the South into 
vehement and frantic hatred, and to render reconciliation utterly 
impossible, 

If the two Confederations are to separate, a result which every day 
seems to foreshadow with continually increasing distinctness, it is 
for the interest of both to cease sowing the seeds of future enmity, 
when they shall be independent powers. And there cannot be a 
doubt that the commencement of an abolition crusade on the 
part of Mr. Lincoln’s Government would have been the commence- 
ment of a fiercer and a longer war than modern history has yet 
recorded ; and the averting of which will be as great a blessing to the 
North as to the South. General Fremont will turn up again in Ame- 
rican politics. He has not been discreet in Missouri; but he has 
been honest, and the loyal and patriotic manner in which he resigned 
himself to dismissal, and quelled by a few words of good sense and 
conciliation the muttered insubordination of an army whose attach- 
ment he had won, by many noble qualities, ought to be sufficient to 
relnstate him in the good graces of the Government, to which he has 
rendered better service in abandoning his command than he ever 
rendered while he retained it. 





THE NATIONAL EXPENDITURE. 

TNHERE isa strong conviction on the public mind that a sincere 

- ¢ffort will be made next session to bring the national expenditure 
within safe and reasonable limits. The wish may possibly be parent 
to the thought, but undoubtedly the finances of the country no longer 
admit of experiments in pursuit of a favourite theory. Retrench- 
nent is not now a question of expediency, but a matter of duty—a 
duty that cannot be neglected without serious risks being incurred. 

he British taxpayer is patient almost to a fault, but he may 
*ccome restive under the accumulated pressure of repeated burdens ; 





back. The amount of taxes any respectable householder is required 
to pay might well excite discontent in the mind of the most ardent 
patriot. Local rates and State taxes swallow up no inconsiderable 
part of a middle-class income, and many a family is compelled to 
practise those compulsory acts of self-denial which are always more 
galling than any other sacrifices, in order that the barb of the tax- 
collector may be removed. He who undertakes the responsibilities of 
housekeeping in these times does, indeed, give a very practical surety 
to the State. Sydney Smith once dwelt dolefully on the relentlessness 
with which we are taxed from the cradle to the grave, and his remarks 
gain in pungency and truth as the world grows older. Black care sits 
behind the horseman to the last, We cannot even descend into the grave 
until our friends have paid for us the toll and tax prescribed by the in- 
flexible janitors of the churchyard. There are many who would not 
wince at the thought of this last impost if they were allowed some 
little respite during their lives. But, under present circumstances, 
they might not unnaturally form the conclusion that, in the eyes of 
successive Governments, the nation is merely a convenient and docile 
instrument for the production of revenue. 


It is a curious fact that the very men who complain loudest 
of the incidence of taxation are often the most extravagant, or the 
chief causes of extravagance in others. In a parish or country 
town the noisy demagogue, who is always uttering vehement protests 
against heavy expenditure, is very frequently the origin of the 
evil he denounces. To gratify some local and petty animosity or 
prejudice, or to carry out some pet project, he contrives to entail all 
sorts of expenses on the community over which he possesses in- 
fluence. The same circumstance is to be remarked in the affairs 
of the nation. Either the demagogues encourage a high rate 
of expenditure, or they systematically neglect opportunities of 
reducing it. It has been often remarked that on those important 
evenings when the estimates are passed in the House of Commons 
the extreme section of the Radical party is almost invariably absent. 
The leaders appear to regard the details of the financial system, the 
springs and moving forces of the machinery, as matters Leneath their 
notice. They like to deal with the question of taxation on a large 
and comprehensive scale, but they decline to grasp the minuti, 
or to work out their own propositions. The representatives of 
the people generally are, in fact, too apt to vote money without 
considering why it is voted, or to what purpose it is to be applie«. 
On estimate nights, there is often but a bare quorum in the House. 
The votes are granted without inquiry, without discussion, without 
thought. The few members who really manifest a practical interest 
in the subject, and busy themselves in analyzing the Ministerial 
applications, usually get snubbed in the House, and ridiculed out of 
it, for their pains. Of course the system answers the ends of a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who would probably scorn to take 
charge of the national finances unless he were allowed to dispose of 
them ona “grand” scale, and according to one of three courses, eac! 
contrived so as to exhaust current resources, increase taxation, and pro- 
bably bring a new loan into the market. The result is, that the national 
expenditure has reached an amount that might well lead the boldest 
experimentalist to ponder over the situation he has laboured to pro- 
duce. A winter, during which employment for the lower and middle 
classes must be difficult to obtain, is before us, and taxation will still 
be oppressive to an almost intolerable degree. The means of saving 
have been taken away from thousands of homes. The tax-collector 
has filled the narrow margin that remained between the income and 
expenditure of the man who depends upon his daily toil for his daily 
bread ; and it will require a great outpouring of eloquence to convince 
the people that the money wrung from them was indispensable to the 
State, or that it has been prudently and judiciously expended. 


It matters very little what are the intentions of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, or what fresh devices he has prepared for confer- 
ring imaginary benefits on the nation, and leading it further into 
debt—it is certain that the expenditure must be reduced next year. 
If anything could teach Mr. Gladstone the necessity of economy, it is 
the present aspect of affairs. If he have any startling scheme in 
contemplation, he will do well to suspend its introduction until the 
uneasiness and fears now so universal are laid at rest. Common 
sense and common prudence in the administration of the national! 
funds would be worth all Mr. Gladstone’s eloquence, and all the 
“courses” for scattering the public money, which the ingenuity of 
himself and his colleagues could devise. The plain matter of tact 
that the Ministry will have to consider is, that the taxes are now so 
high that people cannot be expected to pay them for a much longer 
period. The existence of the Volunteer force, combined ith the ex- 
pected total change in the policy of the Emperor of the French, may 
enable the Ministry to reduce their army estimates at least, even if the 
naval armaments must still go on. There are several modes by which 
retrenchment can be successfully effected, and it seems scarcely pos- 
sible to doubt that the Government will give its close attention to 
these before Parliament reassembles. In this lies its only chance 
of remaining in office over the session, and of allaying the discontent 
now smouldering throughout the country. Not a single member of 





and there are already sufficient indications of his disinclination to 
neel down, in order that the last straw may be placed across his 





the Cabinet can imagine that the estimates of last session would be 
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tiently received by the House next year. Those gentlemen who 

ve the honour to represent the pocket boroughs of the king- 
dom would refuse their assent to a continuance in our present 
career of extravagance. Unless we are determined to rival the 
financial condition of Austria, and to let loose passions which it 
would not be easy to bring under restraint again, economy and 
retyenchment must be the guiding principles of future budgets. The 
Leeds Reformers would do well to turn their thoughts and their 
energies to this subject. The reform for which the nation asks is 
reform in its expenditure. If Mr. Bright could help them to this he 
would receive their approval and their gratitude, but he. is not the 
man to whom we must look for aid in such a crisis. Mr. Cobden 
might do much, if his physieal powers could but be re-established. 
It is vain to lament the dead, or we might sincerely deplore the loss 
of Sir William Molesworth and Sir Robert Peel, who, had they but 
lived, would assuredly have rendered distinguished services to their 
country, at a time when it lacks safe and far-seeing counsellors. Who 
will undertake the work they might have accomplished? There 
may be men adequate to perform the task in the House, but we 
confess with regret that they have given no sign by which we can 
mark them out. In the actual presence of danger, however, some 
have always been found ready and able to grapple successfully with 
it, and we can only hope that the present crisis will afford no excep- 
tion to the rule. 








BIOGRAPHIES. 


It is very generally admitted that there are few really good biographies 
extant. The diffieulty of producing a standard work of this description has 
been repeatedly acknowledged by some of the ablest men. Plutarch, Walton, 
and Johnson maintain their old pre-eminence in this department of litera- 
ture. Very few biographies published during the present century have 
become poptilar, and fewer still are likely to occupy a permanent place in 
the world of letters. Some will always be useful as works of reference, 
because of the amount of information they contain, and others will be read 
because the curiosity of the public concerning the men whose actions they 
purport to narrate is still unsatisfied. None, however, beside the authors, 
consider that these volumes leave no room for future labourers in the same 
field. Southey’s “ Life of Nelson” will, perhaps, never be surpassed ; it is 
perfect, for it does exactly what it was designed to do—it tells us the story 
of a great man in a plain and simple, and yet picturesque and exhaustive 
manner. Wellington has found able and diligent biographers, but the lives 
of many eminent statesmen and some distinguished commanders of the last 
century are still practically unrecorded. Those who are, apparently, 
thoroughly qualified to perform the task successfully, fail in the most signal 
manner, and disappoint alike the friends of the departed and the reading 
world. Very recently there have been some gross failures of this kind. 
The biographers assume that they are at liberty to treat their subject in 
any fantastic way they please, and they very often give us nothing better 
than their own opinions and thoughts, and their own estimate of the charac- 
ter of their hero. The language they employ, and the style they adopt, are 
beneath the dignity of any form of history. It is not imperative in any 
man to write another man’s life. If the duty is undertaken at all, it should 
be carried out with a due regard to its responsibilities, and the biographer 
has no right to thrust the subject of his memoir from the page, and obtrude 
himself or his own characteristics. If Jones chooses to write about Robin- 
son, and is allowed access to the papers of the latter, we are justified in ex- 
pecting some new and interesting facts about Robinson, and the less we have 
of Jones's personality the better. There are certain writers whose sole object 
seems to be to link their names with some famous man, in the hope that by 
such a process they will share his fame. The work is taken up for selfish 
ends, to indulge an egotistical taste, to gratify the prejudice of a party, or to 


give expression to private animosity. If it be possible to stay the action of | 


the story to introduce some controversy or dispute of long standing, the 
opportunity is never neglected. We are continually being drawn aside from 
the actual narrative in order to discuss a totally irrelevant matter, or to listen 
to the biographer’s discursive reflections touching a point in which we may 


feel no sort of interest. It never occurs to the author that this interruption | 


is an impertinence. Let us be admitted into the theatre at once, without 
being compelled to listen to the harangue and rhodomontade of the showman. 
When it comes to Jones’s turn to have his life written—and in these days 
no one need despair of finding a biographer—somebody will probably be 


glad to learn who he was, and what were his opinions: when they are foisted | 


upon us beneath the shadow of another name, they come under false pre- 
tences, and are consequently likely to be cast aside with ignominy. 
It is perhaps almost impossible to obtain a perfectly impartial and candid 
biography of any man. cords exté ions 
graphy yman. The records extant of men of former generations are 


rarely sufficiently voluminous to enable us to present a complete picture of 


their lives ; and, in writing of contemporaries, our judgment is nearly certain 
to be biassed by some feeling or prejudice. We know too little of those who 
lived at a remote age, and too much of those who lived in our own. More- 
over, it is as true of biography as of history generally, that no man will 
undergo the necessary labour, unless he has a strong inclination for the task. 
He must either admire his hero, and write in the desire to do him justice, or 
despise him and write with a view to do him injury. There is a distinct 


ne 


motive for every biography that is written. Boswell and Southey wished ¢, 
exalt the subjects of their memoirs, for they were filled with respect for their 
characters or achievements. Biographies that are written merely as book. 
sellers’ bargains we need not stay to consider ; they do not affect the prin. 
ciple that every work of the kind is written with some special object, ang 
that this object is usually to praise or to depreciate. Hence, the lives o; 
well-known men are usually related to us by their kinsmen or personaj 
friends ; and although these records cannot always be regarded as entirely 
trustworthy, they are to be preferred to those which proceed from foes. The 
misrepresentation which has its origin in love or friendship is less likely ty 
deceive, and we are more ready to forgive the attempt to deceive, than tha; 
which is suggested by hatred or malignancy. <A really honest biographer 
would possess qualities so rare that we are not justified in seeking for they 
in ordinary men. There are many who believe themselves to be honest, ang 
who really do prosecute their labours with conscientiousness.; but their work 
will not bear the test of strict analysis, of comparison, and of an independent 
inquiry into facts. Many have written upon the life of Sir Robert Walpole, 
but no two agree precisely in their interpretation of his conduct ; sometimes 
the mere records of his acts differ in essential particulars. It may further he 
acknowledged that there have been very few men whose lives would bear to 
be narrated without some suppression here, or misrepresentation there. We 
should soon be weary of reading the story if it were related without these 
friendly offices being performed. 

It is-an old anda very just objection to urge against many biographies, 
that the men and women depictured in them are “too good to be real.” We 
despair of emulating the example of these almost blameless and irreproach- 
able beings. Everybody is aware that in a certain class of biographical 
works we never meet with faults or imperfections. The spirit of the old 
precept, de mortuis nil nisi bonwm, is carried out to the fullest extent, 
although one cannot help suspecting that the verum is purposely ignored. It 
must be an excellent thing to live in such a way that every action of our 
lives shall supply good and useful examples to our kind ; but to few is it 
given thus to spend their days. Of course, the simple truth is that these 
pearls of biography are much overwrought. It is a “ fancy portrait” that is 
placed before us. Even youthful readers very soon find out that they are 
being imposed upon by sham histories. When the laudation of the deceased 
is not so excessive as in these instances, the biographer often falls into a trick 
of praising indiscriminately, unconscious of the fact that he is completely 
defeating his own purpose by awakening distrust in the minds of his readers. 
It requires great tact and discretion to write a eulogistic biography without 
doing injury to its subject, and bringing discredit on the writer. There isa 
great deal of ill-nature in the world, and though most men are very ready to 
give credence to evil statements concerning each other, they receive with 
suspicion stories of extraordinary virtues. This may arise from the self 
knowledge which teaches us that it is easier to preach of goodness than to 
practise it, and to do evil than good ; but it should also teach biographers to 
be moderate and discriminating in their praise. A just appreciation of cha- 
racter, and a judicial calmness in bringing together the fruits of research, are 
essential to the successful completion of any life story. Many writers have an 
appreciation of the good qualities of their heroes exclusively. It is clear that 
only a person of the very first ability, and with large experience and extended 
observation of life, can write a biography which shall be worthy of a great 
man. That rare gift, a command of true pathos, natural and touching asit 
ever must be in its development, is absent in some who have otherwise 
discharged their tasks well. The last days of Burke, shrouded with a1 
impenetrable gloom by the death of his son; the closing scene in the life of 
that great and good man, Dr. Johnson, well nigh sublime in its solemnity ; 
the melancholy end of Swift, and the pathetic incidents in the lives of many 
other famous men, have never yet been told in an impressive manner. It 
is not an easy matter to construct a narrative which shall be true, and 








yet interesting. In some cases it is scarcely possible to let the actions of the 
subject of the memoir speak for him—but, wherever practicable, that is the 
| simplest and the wisest course to adopt. Men of thought, and not of action, 
| cannot be so written of—Johnson’s “Lives” illustrate the true method o 
treating biographies of this class. And as an example of a model in the att 
of writing biographies of those whose achievements were great and splendid, 
Southey’s “Nelson” should be read and pondered over by all who would 
have their writings ranked on an equality with that noble tribute to a grea! 
| man. 











IMPROVEMENT OF PATENT LAWS. 

ALL parties are now agreed that an “amendment of the patent laws * 

_ requisite,” as stated in the report of the Law Amendment Society, and the 

| only question is what this amendment shall be. The Solicitor-General, who 
may be expected to embody his own suggestions into law, assuming that 

| patents are still to be granted, would refuse them for every invention 
improvement which is “a necessary consequence of the knowledge which 
mankind in common already possess.” He would refuse them, too, for eve? 
invention not “different in kind cr nature” from what “ was known before. 


At the same time he thinks that the “law officer, or other person whose duty 


it is to see patents pass their earlier stage, might be entrusted with the 


power of rejecting whatever he considers frivolous,” giving a “right © 
appeal” to some competent tribunal. This would narrow very much th 
‘ ° * ° ° . . -sat- 
limits within which patents would be granted ; but it would leave in ex 
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ence all that now “hem in our inventive faculties,” which includes a vast 
multitude of objects very susceptible of improvement. It would also con- 
tinue the objectionable plan of now providing by law for some preliminary 
examination by an individual into the merits of an invention ; but of these 
the only efficient and just test is the use made of the invention by the 
public, and the preliminary examination provided by authority, is really one 
of those & prtort interventions against perfectly free competition, which are for 
ever suggested, and which whenever tried, however feasible they may appear 
in conception, always turn out to be injurious to society. We are inclined 
to think, therefore, that the “assumption that patents are still to be granted” 
is the particular point in the whole subject which most requires a searching 
investigation, and to which the attention of the Solicitor-General as a law 
reformer may be most appropriately directed. 

If it were proposed now for the first time to grant patents, they are such 
palpable and acknowledged trespasses on freedom, on the “ public right,” as the 
Solicitor-General expresses it, and “the property of mankind,” and the con- 
viction is now so general and strong that such trespasses, on whatever pretext 
permitted, are always injurious, that the proposal would be universally 
scouted. We tolerate patents, as we tolerate other old and erroneous insti- 
tutions, only beeause they exist. That a law should now be passed to make 
a property of thought, and bar the progress of society to improvement, in 
order to enrich an individual, would be regarded as infinitely more objection- 
able than all the tolls ever imposed on markets, fairs, and roads, in the ages 
of feudal tyranny. Taking the Solicitor-General’s own very proper limitation 
of granting no patent for ‘whatever is a necessary consequence of the 
knowledge mankind already possesses in common,” it must be difficult, if 
uot impossible, to show that any invention can ever come into use which is 
not tue necessary consequence of our common knowledge. To make the 
public pay a “Il to individuals for what it already possesses, or is a necessary 
consequence of its ww knowledge, would be absurd legislation. The limit, 
then, assigned by the Svssitor-General to the grant of patents, excludes the 
assumption on which he and ou.»s would proceed in amending the law. 

We know nothing in the whole “story of human progress which stands 
out more prominently as the suggestion Of me mind than Newton's law of 
gravity, or that appears more to be the fruit sf sone individual’s earnest 
investigations, than Watt’s great invention ; yet it is nuy rfectly plain, 
from the many minds engaged at the same time as that of stewton in in- 
vestigating similar physical phenomena, and the general. expecta.» then 
entertained, well described in the last number of the Quarterly Review, w.; 
these investigations would lead to some great general principle, that Newton’s 
discovery or happy conjecture carefully verified was a necessary consequence 
of the common and increasing knowledge. It is equally plain from the 
chemical discoveries made all round Watt—at Glasgow, Birmingham, London, 
Paris, Berlin, &c.—that the principle on which his invention was founded 
was a part of the general knowledge; while the attempts of Savary and 
several others to invent something of the kind, with the condition of our 
own labour market, demonstrate that the circumstances of society made 
Watt’s invention at once necessary and successful. His enjoyment, however, 
of his own great invention, was embittered through years by the many con- 
tests with which he was forced to defend his patent rights. But for them, 
probably, he would speedily have reaped in peace an ample, if not a 
princely, fortune. To make a law to provide against the possible contingency 
of such an invention not obtaining its proper rewards is to mistrust human 
nature, and overlook all the counterbalancing qualities of mere selfishness. 
From this kind of regulation we must infer that what is required is an 
improvement in the dealings of mankind, not in patent laws. 

Though the Solicitor-General’s limitation strikes at the root of all patent 
laws, and demonstrates the incorrectness of the principle on which they are 
founded, unfortunately they exist, and we cannot overlook the habits of 
thought and dependence on protection which they have encouraged. We do 
not adopt in consequence the opinion that they ought at once to be abolished. 
They certainly ought not to be extended, or made more stringent or more 
complete than at present, as inventors desire. The interests of the public 
must be diligently preferred to the selfishness of individuals. Independently 
of all patent rights, the motives to invent and improve are so strong, that 
invention and improvement will never be stopped, and inventors and im- 
provers, like all other persons, must be entrusted to take care of their own 
interests, It never can be for the public advantage to delay an improve- 
ment of any and every kind for a single hour in order to enrich any indi- 
vidual. What is most to be guarded against in the alteration certain to be 
proposed next session in the patent laws is the desire to make them more 
protective to individual inventors. This has latterly been the aim of legisla- 
ton, and it has ended, as the J'imes has said, “ in‘devising dreadful facilities 
of persecution ” against every improver, so as to subject him to ruin and 
stop improvement, “by the batteries of law.” 

The opinions now expressed coincide very much with the following 
observations of Mr. Baron Bramwell, on Wednesday, published since our 
remarks were written. We can now say with certainty that the opinion 
that patent la-vs are unnecessary is fast becoming general :— 

: “Baron Bramwell said people had got into the habit of thinking that 
men had a right of property in what they either invented or wrote. But 
= such right existed, and it was entirely a matter of generosity that they 
Were secured the emoluments arising from it for a certain number of years. 


- & man wrote a book, and published it, and another bought a copy of it, 
i 








© author could not prevent that man from lending it to a third; and if | 


the purchaser had the right to lend it to be read, he had also the right of 
copying it, and giving the copy to others to be read by them. .... . He was 
strongly convinced, ially in regard to inventions, that the abolition of the 
patent laws would not act as an impediment to improvement, but in ing rid of 
them they would have, to use a mathematical expression, to exercise a function 
of two varying quantities—viz., the gain and the loss to the public, and setting 
them one against the other, ascertain on which side was the balance of public 
advantage ; and still that would not exhaust the question, which would have yet 
to be considered, whether a greater amount of advantage or a less amount of loss 
might uot be secured by some other mode of remuneration. The only right 
either author or inventor had in what he wrote or invented was the right of 
keeping it to himself.”’ ~ 








THE POST-OFFICE. 


Tue natural instinct of mankind is in favour of routine, which is, after all, 
but another name for habit. We love to tread the beaten path, to follow 
the old landmarks, to do again what we have done before. New paths are 
strange ones. We know not whither they may lead us, or what may happen 
to us on the way. What this influence is upon the individual it is with 
proportionate increase of strength upon society. Men will not give up the 
plans and ideas which tradition has handed down to them. Some of the 
greatest truths have had to combat this obstruction. Harvey found it; 
Jenner had to struggle against it ; Stephenson encountered it when he proposed 
to propel carriages along iron roads by steam. Reform, Negro Emancipation, 
Free Trade, all felt the obstructive influence of settled ideas, of habit, of 
routine, and had to wrestle with them long before overthrowing them. One 
great innovation alone in our age, like Ciesar, came, saw, and conquered,— 
Penny Postage. It was fortunate for Rowland Hill, and for us, that his novelty 
was one which appealed direct to our pockets. Every one could understand 
the advantage of paying a penny instead of a shilling. There was no need to 
think twice about it. From every town, from every village, petitions in 
favour of the plan poured in upon the two Houses of Parliament. So over- 
whelming was the pressure that even red tape was overborne by it, and the 
votaries of routine saw with dismay that they must gird up their loins to 
face the exigencies of a renovated postal service, as different from the old 
one as arailway to a stage coach. 

But if the innovation was a triumph, its success far surpassed it. It 
is now twenty-one years since the system has been in operation, and the 
results not only refute the prophecies of failure indulged in by its ene- 
mies, but exceed the anticipations of its friends. The Postmaster-General’s 
annual report for the year 1860 presents us with some facts, by which we 
“= contrast the present with the past, and review generally the state of 
our Po] service to the end of last year. We find from this document 
that, omittiu. franks, 76 millions of letters were sent through the post in 
1839, the year pres:nug to penny postage. In 1860 the number had increased 
more than seven-old. ty that year 564 millions of letters were posted, 
showing an increase in Unenty-one years of 488 millions, though the 
votaries of routine prophesied th the increase would be comparatively 
insignificant. Probably, however, toy have learned to take pride in the 
system which twenty years ago was forces upon them, and without ques- 
tion it is one of which they and the nation uy well pe peond. It has 
raised the number of receptacles for letters from 3,50 +9 nearly 14,0Uv. 14 
sends its missives daily over a course of 144,000 miles. 1 »rganizes travel- 
ling Post-offices along our lines of railway, in which, on one line alone, 112 
sorters, clerks, and guards are preparing many thousands of letters for 
immediate delivery throughout the post-towns along their route and at 
their destination. Year after year it opens new offices, establishes road 
letter-boxes, multiplies deliveries, and increases facilities of every kind. In 
one year, 1860, within the “ town limits,” an additional delivery of letters 
was established, with a collection preceding it from offices and pillar-boxes, 
causing upwards of 70,000 letters weekly to reach their destination an hour 
earlier. 

The town deliveries trench closely on the domain of the telegraph. Man 
and beast cannot travel with the speed of electricity. But they do their best, 
and that is not bad. A gentleman, nervous on the subject of his health, 
rises to all appearance well, but with secret misgivings of his own that there 
is an ache somewhere, or a dulness, or a fulness, or an emptiness, regarding 
which he would consult his physician personally if the day were not foggy 
or raw. or too hot or too cold. He writes down his symptoms or his fancies, 
posts the record at twelve, and receives his prescription while he is debating 
whether his four o’clock dinner is a feat on which it were wise to venture 
The advantage of rapid transit and frequent deliveries may be thrown away 
3ut to the thousand earnest necessities which daily arise in our 


upon him. é . 
Take, again, our communi- 


overgrown metropolis, it is of inestimable value. 
cations with the sister country, which, spite of the McManus obsequies, we 
would make nearer and dearer to us. On the Ist of last month preparations 
for the new Irish postal service, which had been spread over several years, 
were brought to bear, reducing the time of the journey between Lomdon and 
Dublin to eleven hours and a half, wind and weather permitting. 

Nor is this all. Besides the acceleration of the night mail in both direc- 
tions, and the consequent acceleration of all through letters for places having 
day mails for Lendon and Dublin respectively, mails have been established 
for the first time, leaving London and Dublin in the morning, and reaching 
these cities in time for the last evening deliveries. Ireland is no longer the 
British statesman’s perplexity. But if there is any lack of cordiality, any 
lingering of ancient grudges, we cannot more effectually combat them than 
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by increasing the communication between the sister countries. When Lord 
Palmerston was asked to extend the volunteer movement to Ireland, some 
honourable member urged the motion by the aid of an anecdote. Two sons 
of Erin met in a railway carriage on the Continent. Warmed towards each 
other by their mutual brogue, they soon became cordial fellow wayfarers. 
It was not till they had reached the end of their journey that they found 
they had been hating each other in the abstract all their lives. One was an 
Orangeman, the other a Catholic. In Ireland they might have remained for 
ever apart. They had only to come face to face to find that neither was 
so black as party spirit had painted them, and that men may have differences 
of party, creed, and, we may add, nationality, yet possess broad grounds of 
mutual good feeling. The same result will follow the increase of com- 
munication even by letter ; and penny postage with bi-daily deliveries will, 
year by year, strengthen that union between the Saxon and the Celt, which 
even yet wants welding. , 

To return to our figures, we see that great as has been the multiplication of 
letters under the régime of Rowland Hill, it is yet far from having reached its 
maximum. The year 1860 showed an increase of 19 millions, or 3} per cent. 
over its immediate predecessor. The rate of increase for the last five years 
has been on the average 4} per cent. But the post-office has done more than 
carry letters. ‘It transmitted last year 71 millions of newspapers, showing an 
excess of nearly half a million over the number of 1859. Of book packets it 
carried 11,700,000, an increase of 700,000 over the previous year. It 
registered a million and a half of letters, an increase of 6 per cent. ; while 
the increase of ordinary letters was only 34 per cent. It opened 94 addi- 
tional money-order offices in England and Wales, 18 in Ireland, and 7 
in Scotland ; and though six out of the Scotch seven were closed for want of 
business, the good-will of the Post-office is not to blame ; and we have still 
113 new offices, making the whole number, exclusive of colonial money-order 
offices in connection with the United Kingdom, 2,594. Then we have 29 
new post-offices for the receipt of letters, 515 road letter-boxes, and 33 new 
day mails—most of them in North Wales—to or from one or other of the 
three capitals of the United Kingdom, and some with mails in both directions, 
making in several instances a third mail during the twenty-four hours. 

The total cost of the postal service for the year 1860 was £1,919,011 ; 
the total revenue, adjusted and diminished with reference to the balances 
due to and from the colonies and foreign countries, £3,382,900. This does 
not include the stamps on newspapers. The Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue intercept these sources of revenue. But the balance in our favor 
is a good one without them, and shows an increase over the year 19 © 
£83,075. : 

We have traced the broad outline of our postal service #* the year 1860. 
But within this outline lie many features of inter‘, some of which may 
assist us in comparing the social and commetal vondition of the three 
countries. Thus we find that the remitsnes through the Money-order 
Office were, for England and Wale» %1!59,200, transmitting sums to the 
amount of £11,869,339 ; fur g-vtland, 554,680, transmitting £1,043,588 ; 
for Ireland, 515.969, repr~onting a sum of £645,177. Upon this branch of 
its he-tuess the Po vffice received, in commission for England and Wales, 
£103,545 ; for ovotland, £9,356 ; and for Ireland, £8,639. This left a net 
profit, afte payment of all expenses, of £26,229, £2,230, and £15, for the 
three kingdoms respectively in the order in which we have placed them. It 
is important to observe here a fact of the most gratifying character, namely, 
that in the last ten years, with millions passing yearly through their hands, 
the whole sum lost in the money-order department by the defalcations 
of officials, has been only £267. Turning to the proportion of letters 
posted in the three kingdoms, we learn, from the Postmaster-General’s 
report, that of the 564 millions of letters posted last year, England posted 
462 millions; Scotland, 54; and Ireland, 48. The average of letters 
to each person was, in England, 22; in Scotland, 17; and in Ireland, 8. 
Liverpool writes 27 letters per head of its population ; Birmingham and 
Manchester, 28 ; Dublin, 34; Edinburgh, 36 ; London, the mammoth, 43. 

This, however, gives but a faint idea of the commercial importance of the 
metropolis. We make a nearer approximation to it when we observe that 
the whole number of letters, general and local, delivered in the London dis- 
trict last year, was 137 millions, an increase of six per cent. on the number 
of 1859. But not to pursue these deliveries further, let us turn to some 
remarkable features in this report, gratifying as a curiosity, but indicating a 
defect of business habit, and even of the commonest common-sense, which 
we should not have expected. Will our readers believe that upwards of 
20,000 letters arrive in London daily bearing only the names of the persons 
to whom they are addressed, with the simple addition of “London ?” Surely 
the writers must have even greater faith in the marvels of the metropolis 
than that which before the invention of railroads credited its streets with 
being paved with gold. 

It is within the range of possibility that even the acuteness of sorters 
and carriers may be baffled. Thus we find that two million letters were re- 
turned to their writers last year owing to failure in the attempts to deliver 
them—an increase, we regret to say, of 45,000 over the previous year,—and 
that three-fourths of these miscarriages were owing to the letters being ad- 
dressed either insufficiently or incorrectly. Even this does not fully indicate 
the laxity of correspondents. There was a mass of letters over and above 
these two millions which could neither be delivered nor returned to their 
authors for want of an address inside. This internal defect is the more 











notable, seeing that in these letters property was found to the value of £4¢0, 
But as we go further into the evidences of neglect on the part of correspop. 
dents, we fare worse. Ten thousand letters were posted last year without 
any addresses at all ! 








OUR IRON-SIDES—THE HECTOR AND THE VALIANT. 


Tue Emperor of the French has announced, under the pressure of very 
peculiar circumstances, his intention henceforth to practise rigid economy ; 
to reform his ways in matters relating to grants of the public money, if the 
nation will for this time aid him in extricating himself from his finangjg| 
difficulties. It is stated that his bosom friend and tried counsellor, M, de 
Persigny, has invented a plan by which great reductions may be made in the 
army without impairing its efficiency. This paradox in military matters js to 
be accomplished by keeping in existence the living skeletons of all the regi. 
ments in the French army ; and so arranging them that they may at any 
time be clothed with the flesh and sinews necessary for warlike purposes, 
What plan is to be adopted with respect to the navy we have not heard ; but 
if a similar mode of treatment is to be recommended to the Minister of 
Marine, France will have in her dockyards, for some time, the ribs and 
framework only of that fleet of armour-clad ships with which she was to 
dispute with us the supremacy of the seas. 

We have been accustomed to hear a good deal of the enormous results 
which France has already accomplished in the way of providing an iron-clad 
navy. For all practical purposes La Gloire is, however, the only ship of the 
kind afloat, and neither the Solferino, nor the Magenta, nor any other keel that 
bears the name of the glories of France, has yet had its trial-cruise. So “r 
as actual results are concerned we are on a par with France, and * 4 few 
months we shall be considerably ahead, not only in the eff~vlve strength, 
but in the numbers of our iron-sides. Ta 

We have now five classes of iron frigates actr~*y built or building. And 
be it remembered these are, throughout, in ships ; not like La Gloire, which 


is merely a wooden three-decker, cn? own and covered with outer plates. 
In the first class we have the ¥7rvor and the Black Prince, sister ships of 


some 6,000 tons burdes, or twice the tonnage, and far greater speed and 
power, than any +*4t the French have afloat. The Warrior has been tried 
as a sea-goirs § ip, and has been found to be a complete success ; and her 
speed ~ceeds that of any war vessel in the world, as she surpasses them also 
;. size and power. The Black Prince has made her first trial-trip ; she has 
steamed round from the Clyde, where she was built, to Spithead, and has ru 
her measured mile with results very nearly corresponding to those obtained 
by the Warrior. In a few days she will take her more extended cruise in 
the Channel in search of gales, and of sea room where she can put forth her 
giant powers. 

Then we have two smaller frigates, the Resistance and the Defence. The 
latter is being fitted for sea at Sheerness, and the former at the Victoria 
Docks. The Resistance will be taken to Sheerness next week, when this pair 
of smaller vessels, of 3,700 tons burden, will start together in quest of gales 
and storms. At the present moment we have therefore four iron ships, which 
may be considered as ready for sea, of an aggregate of nearly 20,000 tons, 
and carrying 126 of the heaviest guns that are known in the British service. 
An account of the mode of construction of these vessels has been given on 
previous occasions in our pages. 

We now come to a class of ships of which but little is at present known 
—the Valiant and the Hector. These ships of war are now far advanced 
in construction, and will be ready for launching in May or June newt. 
Their tonnage is about 400 tons more than the ships of the Resistance and 
Defence class, and nearly 2,000 tons less than the Warrior class. The 
Valiant is being built by Messrs. Westwood, Baillie, and Campbell, of the 
London Works, Millwall,—the same firm who obtained the contract for the 
Resistance. The sister ship, the Hector, is in the hands of Messrs. Napier, 0 
Glasgow. These vessels are 280 feet long, 56 broad, and 39 deep. They 
have by no means a handsome appearance owing to the stem and stem 
being almost precisely of the same form, and we lose in consequence the 
fine effect of the broad bold stern, which forms so imposing a feature in ow 
men-of-war. 

The object in making this alteration is to give increased facilities for 
putting in the armour-plates. The Valiant will differ from any other of 
the iron ships, in being completely protected above the water-line by armou! 
plates. By having the bow and stern as nearly as possible similar, the 
trouble and expense of bending the plates will be very considerably reduced. 
The Valiant also differs from the Resistance in not having an advanced 
prow or beak, for the pfirpose of running down the ships of the enemy. 
This notion, originally proposed by Admiral Sartorius, appears to have 
been abandoned, and reliance is now placed more upon the powers of attack 
by heavy guns than the process of disabling a ship, by striking her with the 
full weight and momentum of the attacking ship. The framework of the 
vessel, which is now nearly completed, is of enormous strength. The keel- 
piece is formed of iron plates 1} inches in thickness, and to this the ribs fer 
the sides are secured, two feet apart from other. At their junction with 
the keel they are two feet in depth, and taper off at the main-deck tol” 
inches indepth. The iron ribs are 9-16th of an inch at the bottom, gradually 
reducing in thickness to 5-8th of an inch at the upper parts. 

The beams for the decks are also of great strength, being 15 inches ® 
depth for the lower, and 12 inches for the upper deck, the thicknes 
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of the metal being five-eighths of aninch. On the upper and main decksthe 
beams are rolled iron, on the Butterley patent; for the lower deck, the 
peams are formed upon the ordinary plan of rivetting the plates. The stern 
piece is perhaps one of the finest pieces of hammered and forge work which 
has been produced at any of our large establishments. It rises in a bold 
curve from the keel to the main deck. The dimensions are 2 feet 10 inches 
in depth, and the metal is 9 inches thick. The difficulties of forming this 
;mmense mass of iron were very great. In the first place the iron was forged 
and hammered into an enormous plate of rather more than 9 inches thick, 
about 3 feet wide, and some 40 feet long. Having been brought into this 
stage it was then placed under a series of powerful planing machines, which 
slowly and gradually rounded its outer edge or surface ; cut deep grooves in 
it, in which the common plates are to be placed, and finally the solid mass 
was bent into the exact curve required for its position at the stern. A 
similar course has been adopted in providing the stern-piece. 

The Valiant—and when we speak of this ship, the same remarks wil] 
apply to the Hector—is built in water-tight compartments, with a view to 
the safety as well as the greater strength of the ship. There are not less 
than seventy water-tight compartments. At the stem and stern, for about 
twelve feet at each end, behind the armour plates, the interior is perfectly 
honey-combed with iron cellular plates. The majority of these iron cells are 
not more than three feet deep, and less than two feet wide. Access to 
them is obtained through man-holes in the different compartments. In some 
parts the cells are smaller, and a man, in passing down to the lower series, 
has his body in three of these iron compartments at the same time. Such is 
the admirable manner these dark chambers are constructed, they are not 
only water-tight, but air-tight. A few days since the workmen had occasion 
to get at a part of the ship where this form of construction prevails, and it 
was found that the air was so completely excluded that the lighted candles 
would not burn in consequence of the absence of atmospheric air. The cells 
which apiarian industry constructs are used as store-rooms for the food of 
those who have built them up; but in the Valiant and the Hector this 
metallic cell-work will not be used for stowage, the work which they have to 
perform is that of securing firmly the stem and stern to the main body of 
the ship. 

For five or six feet below the main-deck, fore and aft, there’ is no armour- 
plating, and plated cells would act as traps, in which to catch the shot 
of the enemy. An ordinary cannon ball may pass through the side of one 
of these compartments, but its speed and power will be so far checked, as to 
prevent its wandering far amid this maze of iron-work. The armour-plates, 
passing as they do entirely round the ship, give to the Valiant the means of 
fighting more of the guns on the main-deck than is the case with the Resistance, 
where the plates cover only a portion of the sides. She will carry thirty 
guns on the main-deck, two pivots, and four 68’s on the upper-deck. On 
the fore part of the upper-deck there will be a shield of iron, semi-circular in 
its form, and rising to the height of the hammock berthing, for the protec- 
tion of the men at the guns, while bearing down on the enemy. Her 
engines will be of 800 horse power, and she will draw about twenty-five feet 
of water. 

By the end of the next year, or the beginning of 1863, we shall have, 
without making any additional exertions, nineteen armour plated ships to 
form a squadron for the defence of the Channel. All the resources of France, 
even if the present crisis in its monetary affairs had not taken place, could 
not produce such a powerful and such a magnificent iron fleet. 








VOLUNTEER OFFICERS. 


Our army of Volunteers is a force of which we are most justly proud. 
With its calm self-reliant motto of “ Defence not Defiance,” it constitutes 
the practical reply of this country to French menace, and is one of our best 
Piarantees against the necessity of submission to French insolence. For, 
however friendly may be our diplomatic relations with our spendthrift neigh- 
hour across the channel, and notwithstanding all the good offices that may 
be or have been exchanged between us, and in spite of joint missions of 
armies and navies to Russian, Turkish, Chinese, or Mexican territory, there 
can be no doubt after all that in France lies our real danger, and that it was 
adeep conviction of this truth which raised and maintains our Volunteer 
force. Had that force, after being enrolled and organized with a celerity 
Which astonished Europe, been suffered, when the first burst of patriotic 
enthusiasm was over, to decline and pass away with the character of a mere 
demonstration ; or had the nation’s efforts to increase its efficiency been 
relaxed, there would have been some reason in the sneer with which the 
prophets of peace met the movement. The uprising of the Volunteers might 
then have been considered as the effect of a panic, the result of a momentary 
and groundless alarm, which had startled sober England from her habitual 
propriety, and of which she was now duly ashamed. 

But, as all the world knows, the reverse of this is the truth. The 
movement has grown and spread ; the Volunteer army has won and kept the 
good opinion of military as well as of civil authorities, and is daily increasing 
in efficiency. This is a sufficient proof that the country knows well the 
meaning of the present extravagant increase and improvement of the French 
fleet, and feels deeply the necessity of having a force which shall co-operate 
With our gallant regulars and militia in defending England, in the lament- 
able, and perhaps unlikely, yet possible event of a defeat at sea. 








The movement is, in fact, completely English and national. It suits 
admirably both our domestic and foreign relations. It fits exactly the pre- 
sent situation. It suits our home policy, because it encourages exertion, self- 
reliance, self-denial, love of one’s country and of one’s countrymen ; because 
it tends to develope those muscular and mental qualities, the keen eye, the 
strong arm, the sound judgment, and the presence of mind which we believe 
to distinguish Anglo-Saxons, and which our forefathers tried to develope by 
ordinances in support of archery. It gives a most useful employment to men 
who previously had little or none, and moderate healthy exercise to men who 
perhaps relied solely on a short walk to and from chambers or public office 
for their daily appetite. It tends to amalgamate without indiscriminately 
confusing classes ; keeps active minds from mischief; and, in a word, mus 
be blameless in the eyes of the most scrupulous or timid Home Secretary. 
So, again, it suits our foreign policy, because it is so entirely a movement o 
defence. Even the imaginative Frenchman, however angry at such a prac- 
tical answer to his attempt to match our fleet, cannot pretend to see in it the 
bugbear of aggression ; while at the same time he must perceive, from the 
energy with which the movement was begun, the great sacrifices that have 
been and are being made to support it, and the steady way in which it has 
been daily progressing, that we are thoroughly in earnest. 

No wonder, then, that all classes of the British nation watch anxiously 
the progress of our Volunteers towards perfection. No wonder that they read 
with the keenest interest reports of proceedings at Hythe, and all the letters 
that appear in the daily papers on riflemen or their weapons. No wonder 
that we are all glad when we hear from Colonel Money that “the figure of 
merit (as marksmen) of volunteers is higher than that of regulars ;” and that 
“every day increases the taste for rifle practice, and with increased taste 
come increased exertion and skill.” No wonder, too, that we are anxious 
when reminded that there is a great danger threatening our Volunteers, and 
that we are earnest in calling their attention to it, that it may be remedied as 
thoroughly and as quickly as possible. 

The danger, moreover, is one which our present American experiences, as 
well as the course of history, teach us would be a fatal one if left unremedied. 
It is thus alluded to by Colonel Money, in his letter to the Times of 
November 8th : — 


**The last points I shall mention to which General Hay called our particular 
attention (at Hythe), were the two grounds which he said were always quoted as 
those on which the Volunteer movement would fail, i.c., incompetent officers and 
discipline. Now, as to the last, it is entirely dependent on the commanding 
officer, and if he has yet to learn that part of his duty, it is of no use lecturing 
him ; but as to the other point on which General Hay dwelt with much force, it 
is the chief danger a-head of Volunteers.’”’ 


Colonel Money then proceeds with great sense and good taste to exhort 
officers to qualify themselves for commands, or to resign their commissions ; 
to describe the steps he has himself taken towards increasing the efficiency of 
his own corps—the North-East London Rifles—and to advocate a general 
examination of Volunteer officers in the spring. The question of discipline, 
as he truly observes, is involved in that of qualified officers ; for a good 
officer, like a good schoolmaster, finds no difficulty in maintaining discipline. 
And the more general question, that of a Volunteer officer’s qualifications, 
has, like most questions, two parts—the theoretical and the practical. 

An officer must be properly qualified in the theory of war, and the regu- 
lations of company and battalion drill, and he must also be qualified in the 
practice of handling his men. His knowledge of the former must be gained 
from the histories of great battles and the lives of great generals, from military 
lectures, such as those at Hythe, and from careful study of the regulation 
books ; and, having been gained, it ought to be proved in examination. 
His knowledge of the latter, which (with the good leave ‘of veterans of the 
Pakenham and Burgoyne school) is the most important knowledge of the 
two, can only be gained by steady attendance on parade and in the field, 
and by such devotion to his work as Col. Money describes. The modern 
company, like the enomoty of the Spartans, is the nucleus of the army. A 
good practical and scientific field officer, if the captains of his companies are 
good, can hardly go wrong. And there is no doubt that a man of energy, 
possessed of a pleasant and commanding manner, who takes pains with his 
company, may succeed in making it do anything he pleases. Hear, on this 


point, Col. Money :— 


“ Every captain and subaltern should know every man’s face in his company, 
should know where he lives, should go to his residence to learn why he was not 
present at last drill, why he has not paid the last subscription, &e. Divide a 
company of eighty men into four squads, let each officer and colour-serjeant 
take twenty men (the twenty who live nearest together) ; let each man in that 
twenty know that that particular officer is sure to appear at his home if he fails 
in this or thatduty, and that man willeither do what he should in the corps or 
send in his resignation. Surely an officer, who has great privileges as such, 
can look up and be accountable for twenty men: if not, let him leave tho 


regiment.” 

We should be glad if we could congratulate ourselves and the country that 
Volunteer officers in general were animated with half the zeal which fires the 
colonel, or were likely to take half the pains and trouble he demands from 
them. We should be glad if the truth of his statement that “ gentlemen 
must learn that in taking commissions there are reponsibilities and duties 
attached to them,” were better realized. Owing partly to the cause stated 
by him, that hundreds of officers had to be gazetted to companies long before 
any responsible commanding officer took charge of the respective battalions ; 
partly to the unexpected size and importance to which the movement has 
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grown, entailing heavier work than candidates for commissions originally 
anticipated : and partly to the weariness often occasioned by the other pur- 
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suits and occupations of the day, Volunteer officers are apt to be an indif- | 


ferent order of mer. They often know less than their nen of the requisite 
orders for company or battalion drill, and other exercises, and, generally, are 
apt to be only half informed about their work. And yet the danger is very 
great if this state of things should continue. With the present arms of 
precision in their hands, we might hope that even a badly officered body of 
Volunteers would hold a tenable position some time against French Zouaves. 
But they could never succeed in routing or completing the defeat of an 
attacking force, nor certainly ever make an advance on any considerable 
scale, without a great improvement in the quality of their officers. Let any 
one who doubts this look to the late American battles, from Bull’s Run down 
to Leesburg. Throughout these actions, want of discipline and proper 
officers has prodaced the most deplorable or ridiculous results with Volunteers 
physically as good men as our own. 

Leesburg furnished a convincing proof of the powerlessness of the great 
Northern army to do anything worthy of itself for want of efficient leader- 
ship. History teaches us the same lesson. The brave and dashing, but un- 
disciplined and ill-officered Persians could not stand against the well-trained 
Spartans. The numeroas good generals of Rome, says Livy, were her 
guarantee that she could have successfully resisted Alexander. It has al- 
ways been so. Given Volunteer privates of the right sort (and no one doubts 
that we hdve them), we have only to find them good leaders and their con- 
sequence, good discipline, and they will make a Thermopyle of every English 
street and lane ; with no fear of treachery to close the day. But unless we 
find our Volunteers good officers ; unless those who at present know them- 
selves, and are known to be incompetent, either qualify themselves, or send 
in their resignations speedily ; we dare not indulge ourselves in the hope 
that this splendid force would be able to meet, successfully, the admirably 
led battalions of the French Emperor. 

Let those officers, then, who, possessed of ability to command, have hitherto 
been slovenly or neglectful, betake themselves to drill and study, and prepare 
for an examination in the spring ; and let the hopelessly incompetent think 
upon Bull’s Run and Leesburg, tremble, and resign. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
PARIS. 


Or course you hardly require to be told that the one subject of conversa- 
tion here is the new system of financial government, as inaugurated by 
M. Fould. I think you will not object to have minutely described to you 
the different phases of prblic opinion through which this very important 
event has already passed. On the day of the appearance of the Emperor's 
letter to Walewski, and the nomination of M. Fould, with the latter’s report 
to the Council, there was, I should say, but one feeling,—a feeling of sincere 
admiration for both Minister and Sovereign. The extreme frankness with 
which the avowal was made of a great and long-enduring mistake, and the 
graceful promptitude with which power and office were tendered to the man 
who had uttered the most rudely outspoken truths—all this produced really 
a strong and lively impression ; and certainly the first impulse on the part of 
the public was one of cordial sympathy. Day by day, however, successive 
modifications of feeling have taken lies which are natural enough and 
easy to understand. When the first sympathetic impulse was over, the 
next impression was one of real and serious alarm at the depth of the 
financial abyss into which France is plunged, and at the easy, high-handed 
nonchalance with which it is avowed that for eight years a thoroughly wrong 
system has been pursued, and other people punished right and left for ven- 
turing to hint in the newspapers that the system was a wrong one. This 
impression will, I suspect, be a durable one ; and it will, I fancy, in no class 
be easily forgotten that, after so many years of deception practised with the 
most extraordmary effrontery, the confession has been all at once made that 
every accusation was true, and that pecuniary matters were worse than had 
ever been even supposed. This not very favourable disposition of mind has 
been followed by a generally entertained doubt of the efficaciousness of 
the measures proposed by M. Fould. 

Upon this point I must admit that within these last two or three days mis- 
trust seems to be augmenting rather than in any way likely to decrease. 
The wisest financiers in the country, or those who have hitherto been 
esteemed such, pretend that M. Fould’s plan is no remedy whatever, and 
cannot be made to pass for such. Some go even much further, and say 
that his plan of resorting to “visements des crédits” is simply disorder 
organised and dilapidation made legal. It is all very well, say they, to 
suppress the faculty possessed by the Sovereign, of raising extraordinary or 
supplemental credits of his own free will and in the absence of the Cham- 
bers ; but, in the first place, to replace them by the more legalized process of 
“ robbing Peter to pay Paul” is no gain or advantage whatever to the 
country ; and, in the next, the existing Legislature—or any other convoked 
after the same fashion—is too evidently an instrament in the hands of the 
Crown to give any sufficient guarantees to the people. On all hands, I 
should say, that it is acknowledged that what has been granted last week 
is little more than an empty form unless a vast deal more be added to it 

If M. Fould’s change of system be followed up by the unrestricted erant 
of ministerial responsibility, and if real bond fide freedom of elections be 
established, then, indeed, a new era has opened for France, and she may 
conceive serious hopes for the future ; but if supplemental credits are sim y 
to be exchanged for “ visements des crédits,” and if a Legislative Chambe. 
is to be preserved every member of which is, in fact, only a Government 
hireling, then this is no more than a phase of decay, a step in a career of 
ruin, which is now laid bare without being stopped. The word you hear 
now on every side, and issning from every mouth, is: “Show us the 
remedy! You have shown us the evil, and it is just what everybody 
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whose opinion was worth listening to has been saying for the last four years 
but you have not shown us the cure.” 4 

To turn from grave to lighter subjects, there is, at this moment, a dramat; 
success that is perhaps the most thoroughly genuine one that has Wine 
achieved for the last ten years in Paris. Certainly, since the moment whep 
the vogue of young Alexandre Dumas’ pieces began of the “ Demi-mondes» 
“ Diane de Lys,” &c., nothing is at all comparable to the sensation cause) 
by “ Les Intimes,” which was performed at the Vaudeville last week. The 
author is Victorien Sardon, a young man, already very celebrated for two oy 
three pieces that will become fixtures of the French stage ; “ Les Pattes dp 
Mouche,” and “ Piccolino,” amongst others. Besides the merits of the piece. 
in a literary point of view, it has a great one for me, and a great interest for 
the English thinking public, inasmuch as it is a fierce attack upon the socia} 
morality of modern France. 

I have more than once tried to draw your attention to this characteristic 
of certain literary productions now in France, and I am quite sure it is g 
very important study. There is latterly a tendency in the French drama to 
castigate French civilization, and the younger the writers, the severer their 
censure. It is a reactionary but a decidedly healthy movement, at the head of 
which it is impossible not to place Dumas fils. “ Le Pére Prodigue,” “ [gs 
Faux Bonshommes,’ “ Les Laonnes Pawvres,’ “ Dhonneur et Cargent,” “ La 
Jeunesse,’—all the plays in short that have had signal success within the last 
ten years, have one and all contained a sharp satire on the morals of France ; 
and I will go further, on the ensemble of her civilization. This present one, 
“ Les Intimes,” shows up the falseness and insincerity of intimacy in France, 
and the hollowness of all friendly relationships. Perhaps the one thing most 
difficult to make a Frenchman understand has always been that he wag 
inferior to the English and Germans in veracity, sincerity, and proper respect 
for the other sex. A Frenchman hitherto has always thought that it was 
pao ma to say anything of a woman, and spirituel to speak ill of his 

riends. 

Wonder seems in this country to be fair game for all calumny, and it is 
taken as a mark of silliness not to see and speak of your friend’s faults and 
short-comings. With that word, cest un imbécile! French society ruins all 
honest faith in either sex, all confidence and trust, all loyal feeling, which 
cares not for being what is vulgarly termed duped, but reserves its contempt 
for the duper. Well, M. Sardon seems to have felt this thoroughly, and his 
new piece, Les Intimes, is a ruthless attack upon the hollowness of society 
in this country. He represents a good, kind-hearted, ordinary sort of man 
who keeps open house for a set of “intimates” who are all occupied in either 
abusing him, or doing him some mischief. The cleverness of the piece con- 
sists in making the simple-minded, intellectually inferior man the real object 
of interest to the public, and showing the ugliness and bad taste of the others, 
This was not easy to do in France, and all credit is due to M. Sardon for it. 
The piece is a social event, for it is another attack “from without” upon 
French civilization, and by a Frenchman who dares to throw ridicule upon 
the treacheries of society. 





PEST H.—II. 


Tne Austrians have borrowed from the Prussians their system of rifled 
artillery. It loads the gun at the breech, but in a manner far simpler and 
more secure than that adopted for our Armstrong gun. Many experiments 
have been made with it on heavy ordnance, and it is reported to be com- 
pletely successful. 

The Reichsrath presented another remarkable feature. Amongst the mem- 
bers of the House of Commons were to be seen very noticeable men of plain 
and sober aspect, clad in rough great coats, not a little resembling those worn 
by English shepherds, only adorned by those picturesque colours, of which 
the continental nations are so fond; but evidently thriving, substantial 
members of society, conscious of their work, and yet not above their station. 
These are the so-called peasants, true yeomen of the old English type (of whom 
a few still survive among the statesmen of Westmoreland), owners of the land 
they farm, possessing, some of them, from twelve to twenty horses, the pith 
and marrow of Austria. They displayed remarkable interest in the proceedings 
of the House; no members showed more continuous attention ; and I 
regetted extremely that the want of an animated debate deprived me of the 
chance of hearing these men speak, and the impression they produced upon 
the House. Their appearance in such an assembly is certainly a very im- 
portant fact ; it is the nearest approximation to a genuine personal repre- 
sentation of every class of society with which I am acquainted, and ought to 
give much matter for reflection to democratic radicals. 

One process the Reichsrath has adopted, which will tire them out when 
business thickens upon them. All the votes of the House, the most formal 
ones as well as the rest, are taken par assis et lever by the members rising, 
when the President puts the question. It must be a very wearisome practice, 
and produces a strange and absurd appearance. Here the English practice 
seems to have the advantage ; for though the rapid mumbling of the Speaker 
now and then raises a dispute whether the question was really put, it effects 
a great saving of time, and is the only way in which such a multitude of 
affirmations can be taken. 

The thinness of the House is a matter for deep and serious regret ; for the 
absence of a third of its members betokens the deep rent under which this 
country is now suffering. The solution is as distant as ever; though aD 
impartial spectator cannot avoid coming to the conclusion, that the points at 
issue ought not to be such as to preclude a rapid and happy solution. The 
Hungarians have taken up a very intractable position, and till the spirit of 
compromise comes over them, real peace will be far off. No Englishman 
ought to look on this painful struggle with indifference ; for the continuance 
of Austria as a united state, or her dissolution into two separate nations, 18 4 
question on which the fortunes of Europe for the next century will depend 
more than on any other which can be named. I will not enter into the 
merits of the dispute ; but I must venture to say, on the one side, that 
Austria and Hungary are bound to remember that they are entrusted with 
higher responsibilities than the gratification of mere personal feeling and 
salestinnts interests ; and on the other, that the remaining countries of Europe 
should be cautious how they urge on or embitter the strife, before they have 
acquired that accurate information, which can alone give them a right to offer 


advice. 
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The agriculture of Hungary presents a great contrast to that of Upper 
Austria ; the neatness, the care, the bright indications of ease and well-being, 
have greatly disappeared ; Hungary has less rain than Upper Austria, and 
that is no small disadvantage ; it entails a much greater necessity for fallows, 
and thé want of green fields as the brown lands succeed each other is greatly 
felt by the eye. The large peasant proprietors I have deseribed are rare in 
Hungary ; the country is divided into great estates, and as yet neither skilled 
tenants nor capital have been provided in sufficient abundance to do justice 
to the capabilities of the land. But Hungary is quite young in railways, and 
their power is great and certain. The present harvest, and the prices 
obtained from France, will give a wonderful impulse to agriculture here ; 
already the trees which encumber the fields are beginning to be cut down, 
and it is quite plain that people are gradually finding out that the cultivation 
of corn is sure to pay well. The natural flow of the traffic is towards the 
North-West,to Hamburg, and the North Sea, and the intermediate countries ; 
for there lie the nations who abound in manufactures, but are deficient 
in food. The route by the Black Sea and the Mediterranean is long and full 
of delays. Even as it is, the grain makes steadily for the North West, where 
a better supply of railway carriage is provided ; Hungary and these eastern 
lands will develope an industry of which they have as yet no notion. 





FLORENCE. 


Wuewn the Duke of Athens was expelled from Florence, the citizens 
decreed, that as a public and perpetual mark of infamy, the effigies of himself 
and his evil ministers should be painted, hung in chains, on the walls of the 
palace, which was accordingly done, with a triplet of very sufficiently abusive 
vigour under each of the seven. Many other traitors to their country were 
afterwards condemned to a similar immortality of infamy in those grimly 
picturesque old days, which so thoroughly comprehended the 


‘¢ Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem 
Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus.”’ 


But in the later days of the Republic, and when it was struggling with the 
Medici for existence, the fortunes of the opposed parties changed so often, 
the “Ins” became so frequently the “Outs,” and vice versd, that on each 
change of fortune the whitewasher was required to obliterate on the palace 
wall the effigies of the traitors, who had now, by a turn of Fortune’s wheel, 
become excellent citizens. But the Duke of Athens and his companions in 
infamy were never painted out ; they remained till the slow action of time, 
now at length complete, has at last reversed the sentence of perpetuity of 
illory. 

Various magistrates and tribunals had homes and judgment-halls assigned 
to them in the palace originally built for the “ Captain of the people” 
during the first two hundred years of its existence. But it had during all 
this time been a palace ; and the successive additions to, or changes in its 
destination, had only caused its architectural improvement and additional 
magnificence. It was only after the year 1574, under the tyranny of the 
atrocious Cosmo I., that the degradations, which brought the venerable old 
pile to the condition in which it remained till the recent restorations had 
their commencement,—it was not till that period that the building became a 
“ Bargello.” 

This name was the popular appellation of the “capitano di piazza,” an 
officer whose functions were those of a French “lieutenant criminel,” or 
provost. And from him the name passed to his hated and dreaded dwelling, 
no longer the pride and glory of the free citizens, the emblem of their inde- 
pendence and national majesty, but the embodiment of the tyranny of a 
despot over trembling slaves. There were not only the residences of the 
dreaded Bargello and his myrmidons, secret spies, and liveried executioners, 
but also the prisons, the torture chambers, and the block. And the artistic 
vandalism which reduced the fine old castle to these vile uses was as great as 


were cut up into numerous layers of wretched prison cells, by means of floors 
laid across them from wall to wall. Little did the free citizens, who poured out 
their gold to build the enormous masses of those mighty walls, dream of the 
test by which their extraordinary strength and solidity would be tried ! Then 
barrack rooms had to be provided for soldiers, and “ birri,” and officials of all 
sorts, and all the hateful crew which gather around and batten on the 
administration of despotic power. Torture chambers and secret cells had to 
be provided. And for these purposes walls were built, windows closed, the 
beautiful loggia, both that srvend the central court on the ground floor, and 
that on the south side of the first floor, in which the heads of the guilds used 
to hold their meetings, walled up, and the whole edifice so transmogrified 
that its original architects would scarcely have known it again. 

And then the Bargello became a place and name of fear in Florence for 
300 years, Many and many a recorded tragedy and deed of blood has been 
acted within its walls; and many deeds, too dark to bear the light even 
in those days of cynical and unblushing tyranny, have added associations of 
lnysterious horror iv the place. 

But now once again the old palace of the Republic, as if waking up from 
along nightmare dream, at the fresh dawn of the sun of liberty, is itself 
again. The masses of agglomerated prison-cells are all cleared out, the beau- 
tiful “ loggie” again opened, the sun shines in once more on the still solid, and 
most skilfully repaire 
halls built for the meetings of a free people, into mean rooms fitted for mean 


uses, have been removed ; the incredible accumulations of filth, so vile that | 


fears were entertained for the health of the labourers employed in removing 
it, have been carted away ; and the palace of the “ Podesta” is once again 
the glory and pride of Florence. 

From what has been said of the nature of the alterations to which the 
uilding had been subjected, those at all conversant with such matters will 
easily conceive the extreme difficulty of the task of restoration. The clearing 
out of floors, and of division walls, and of the filling up of the old arches, 
from the masonry of vast expanses of walls enclosing enormously. extensive 
“nd enormously lofty halls, was a delicate operation. It was rendered yet 
‘adore 80 by the fact that the masonry thus to be dealt with was im the fifth 
century of its age ; and further again, by the determination of the restorers 
to respect and ow every fraction of ancient form and ornament, either 
of architectura design, sculpture, or painting. 





old walls ; the divisions, which had cut up the vast | | ey 
| great interest for the classical student and the lover of pianoforte music in 


With infinite care, caution, and affectionate delicacy of handling, the work 
has now been brought to all but a most satisfactory completion. Few remains 
of the architecture of the middle ages in all Europe are now more worthy of 
a visit, and of detailed examination, than the reformed Bargello of Florence. 
The building has, with commendable pride, been unrestrictedly thrown open 
to the Florentines and their visitors from all parts of Europe. The grand old 
portal stands wide and unguarded, and the interior doors, and staircases, and 
corridors are equally open. The passers in the street have nothing to do but 
to turn their steps and walk at will over every part of the once jealously 
guarded Bargello. And very interesting it is to mark the citizens and peasants 
realizing to themselves at least some idea of the meaning of the change that 
has passed over their country as they stroll through the open door and halls 
of the place which they have been so long accustomed to think of as the very 
heart and central piece of irresponsible and terrible power. ; 








FINE ARTS. 
MR. WALTON’S PORTRAITS OF LORDS RANELAGH AND ELCHO. 


Tue volunteers have entered upon a new field of operations, not, however, 
in * the tented field,” but in the peaceful domain of the fine arts. Seldom, 
indeed, in the world’s history, has it happened that the art of war exerciseda 
favourable influence on the arts of peace; but our Volunteer Corps seem 
ambitious of proving that they can establish an exception. They have hit 
upon the happy idea of perpetuating the memory of this splendid national 
organization in a series of portraits of the commanders of their several corps, 
very properly commencing with those of Lords Ranelagh and Elcho, 

These portraits are intended to adorn the walls of the Volunteer Service 
Club, and will ultimately forma gallery of which not only the Club, but the 
nation, may well be proud ; and in selecting Mr. Walton as their “ painter 
in ordinary,” the association has displayed as much discrimination as 
judgment. The artist cas entered heartily into the spirit of the project, and 
admirably seconded the wishes and intentions of the Club by the production 
of two very excellent pictures. The size is judiciously chosen, being that 
known as the “ Vandyck,” full length, in which the area of canvas is ample 
without superfluity. 

It is not necessary to institute a comparison between these two portraits. 
The likeness in each is perfect, not only in the features of the face, but in the 
entire figure. Were the head concealed, it would be quite as easy to recognize 
the portrait as that of Lord Ranelagh as before ; for, contrary to the practice 
of Lawrence and other fashionable portrait-painters,—who contented them- 
selves with merely painting in the faces of their sitters, leaving the figure 
and accessories in the hands of assistants,—the portraits now under con- 
sideration are entirely the works of the artist’s own hands, and thus it is that 
their individuality is so perfect. 

The colour of the uniforms in these two portraits necessitated an entirely 
different treatment of each. For while the dark green suit of the 2nd 
(South Middlesex) worn by Lord Ranelagh contrasts well with the lurid 
gloom of the smoky field, the cool grey hues of the uniform of the London 
Scottish Rifles, in which Lord Elcho appears, demanded the contrast of a 
“ marble hall” against a column of which the figure is leaning. By this 
treatment, an agreeable diversity as well as a perfect harmony is attained, 
worthy of commendation. Nor should we omit to notice the conscientious 
care displayed in rendering the minutest details of the uniform, without how- 
ever being obtrusive, or in the slightest degree marring the general breadth 
of effect. Considering the difficulties inherent te costume portraits, we think 
that the artist may be congratulated on his success in the present effort. 

The visitor to Mr. Walton’s studio, 21, Saville-row, will also have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing a portrait of Lord Brougham, which, although in an unfinished 
state, is sufficiently advanced towards completion, to enable the spectator to 


~ : : . i | recognize a striking resemblance of the noble orator and statesman, instinct 
the social decadence which led to it. The noble old halls of magnificent height | he rs 


with those delicate characteristics which proclaim a keen appreciation of 
the high mental qualities of the original on the part of the artist, and which 
elevate portraiture to the highest rank in historic painting. There is a 
melancholy interest attached to this portrait of Lord Brougham, inasmuch 
as it is the last for which he will sit to a painter. 








MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 


Tue golden age of the “ virtuoso ” is past. Not only have his wondrous 
achievements ceased to cause surprise and to afford gratification,—they even 
fail to create interest, or to arrest the attention of a musical public. His 
technical powers must be turned to a good account and made to serve an 
honest purpose, if he wish to receive acknowledgment of his merits. 
Every new effort, therefore, that tends to widen the sphere of musical educa- 
tion, and diffuse a healthy taste for all that is good and noble in art, deserves 
recognition and encouragement. Among the few inviting announcements of 
concerts at this quiet period of the year, that of Herr Ernst Pauer, the 
pianist and composer, is well worthy the notice of artists and amateurs. His 
performances of pianoforte music, introducing the best compositions of all 
countries and styles from the seventeenth century to the present day, in 


| strictly chronological order, though modestly put forth and almost exclusively 


patronised by friends and Poe of the fair sex, are nevertheless fraught with 


general. ‘Res severa est verum gaudiam,” the motto published at the head 
of the programme, sufficiently indicates in what light Herr Pauer wishes 
these entertainments to be regarded. He presents us, in fact, with a com- 


| plete history of pianoforte music dating from 1620 to 1560, including 


examples of nearly all the great masters who have contributed to the 
library of classical music, as well as of those musicians who, by their com- 
positions, have aided in the progress and development of the school of piano- 
e ng. 
Peer pe concert held at M. Roche’s Educational Institute, Somerset- 
street, Portman-square, afforded us the utmost gratification. Works. by 
Purcell, Sebastian Bach, Emanuel Bach, Rameau, and Haydn constituted 
the first part, while those of Clementi, Hummel, Field, Chopin, and Thal 
berg formed the second portion of the concert. As there are to be six per- 


formances, the selection will naturally be varied on each occasion, To pass in 
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review a programme consisting of such heterogeneous elements is out of the 
question, but wemay generally state that, for the most part, full justice was 
done to the various works selected for the occasion. 

It is no easy matter to execute with equal felicity a suite by Purcell, 
a prelude and fugue by Bach, or a rondo by Clementi, nor do many pianists 
possess the means of giving due effect to the compositions of Hummel, 
Chopin, and Thalberg; but Herr Pauer is gifted with such unquestionable 
talent, and is so well versed in the different schools of music, that the task, 
if not a light one to him, at all events appeared so to his auditory—the 
createst praise for an executant. Herr Pauer, moreover, appeared to us to 
enter fully into the character of each piece, rendering the intentions of the 
several authors with unfailing precision and praiseworthy fidelity. If, now 
and then, we could wish for a still higher degree of refinement, a more 
poetic touch, as it were, especially in phrases where technical ability does 
not come to the aid of musical inspiration, and has no part in the expression 
of deep sentiment,—on the other hand, the style of Herr Pauer is so free from 
all exaggeration, his mechanism so perfect, and his manner so indicative of 
an essentially musical nature, that the impression derived from his playing is 
always highly satisfactory and gratifying. 

We have only one objection to make to these so-called “recitals ;” the 
are too long. How is it possible to listen with attention, much less wit 
pleasure, to foxrteen pianoforte pieces following each other in rapid suc- 
cession, and vatying in form and length, unrelieved by any vocal or other 
instrumental sdlo? With the most unbounded enthusiasm for all that is 
beautiful in art, and the utmost desire to acknowledge its potent influence, 
we confess our powers of endurance to be utterly below the requisite mark, 
though we are far from withholding our admiration from those who are 
Liessed with Idss delicate digestive organs. Either the selections should be 
curtailed, we think, or otherwise accompanied by some verbal illustrations, 
thus giving rest to the wearied mind, as well as acquainting the hearer with 
the history of each composer, and affording him additional facility for judging 
of the merits, and appreciating the beauties of each composition. We believe 
some such scheme to be in contemplation, and shall be glad to see it carried 
out 
In speaking of Herr Pauer, we are reminded of the third concert at the 
Crystal Palace, where, besides the fourth symphony of Beethoven, and the 
overture to Genoveva, by Robert Schumann, an overture to a new Opera, 
entitled “ Friedrich Wilhelm I,” by Herr Pauer, was performed for the first 
time. Judging the production as a separate work for the concert-room, it is 
rather disappointing ; but if we take it for what it is meant to be, viz, a 
— to an opera, we are inclined to take a more favourable view. We 
snow not which incidents in the life of his Prussian Majesty are illustrated 
in the opera, but from the music of the overture, we should imagine that 
they are decidedly of a comic character. The principal theme is in itself of 
a light description, partaking more of the French than of the German school, 
while the Coda, a kind of hymn, or patriotic song, is so vaguely designed, 
and brings the whole to so abrupt a close, that it would almost appear as if 
the composer were afraid just now to linger too long on his German nation- 
ality. : ‘he overture is, tio very brilliantly scored, and very cleverly 
treated. 

The remainder of the concert calls for little remark. Foreign vocal talent 
was represented by Mdlle. Agnes Bury, Madame Palmieri, and Herr Sessel- 
erg, from the Imperial Opera at Paris, the first and last making their first 
appearances at these concerts. We are at a loss to criticise their respec- 
tive performances. To praise would be wrong, to condemn unfair,—and to 
remain silent perhaps worse than either. If we might, however, be allowed 
to show a slight preference for one of these ladies, we should be inclined to 
give the palm, not to Palmieri, but to Bury, as possessing a good voice and 
# pleasing manner. With regard to Herr Sesselberg, we should amazingly 
like to express our opinion, but that gentleman being handed down to us 
from the Faaesiel Opera at Paris, we are somewhat reluctant to hurt the 
feelings of our dear neighbours. Herr Sesselberg is a “basso profondo,” and 
sang *‘ In diesen heiligen Hallen,” of course. Poor Mozart! if he only knew 
what liberties are taken with his beautiful music, how every “ basso profondo,” 
with two or three sepulchral notes, thinks himself entitled to favour the 
world with the famous air of “die Zauberflote” in order to show off his 
capacities for growling, he might be tempted to take revenge on the spot, in 
spite of the soothing words in the English version :— 


+ 


** Within these sacred bowers, 
Nor guilt, nor crime we know, 
No blighting vengeance lowers, 
Soft pity heals each woe.”’ 


We now take leave of the feeble interpreter of the song in the “ Magic 
Flute” to pay our respects to the heroes of two other instruments, which, in 
their hands, are not less “enchanting.” We mean M. Vieuxtemps on the 
violin, and M. Hallé onthe piano, whom, thanks to Mr. Arthur Chappell, 
director of the Monday Popular Concerts, we have once more the pleasure of 
seeing among us, and who appeared on Monday last, at the first concert of 
the fourth season. It is needless to refer to the prosperous career of these 
entertainments, or to recapitulate the great advantages attending them. 
Suffice it to say, that classical music is now the most popular in Coden, 
and that it is partly owing to the enterprise and liberality of Mr. Chappell 
that these Monday Concerts enjoy so vast a popularity. It would be diffi- 
cult, indeed, to provide the public with a musical entertainment more 
choice in selection, more varied in its features, and in its nature more unex- 
ceptionable. For this reason we were pleased to see St. James’s Hall well 
filled with an attentive and appreciating audience, which, considering the 
cold and fog prevailing out of doors, proved that “ music hath charms.” 
If, however, we glance at the programme of the “evening, and consider 
who were the executants, we shall easily understand that the audience were 
well rewarded for their courage. Messrs. Vieuxtemps, Ries, Webb, and 
Pague opened the concert with Mendelssohn’s quartet in A. minor, Op. 13, 
a very early work of the gifted composer, but undoubtedly one of his most 
remarkable productions. In grandeur, pathos, and humour, it is not 
excelled by any of his later quartetts, while its form is as original as it 
is ingenious. The second movement and the finale were beautifully per- 
formed; but in the “allegro vivace” we missed the steadiness so necessa 

to Mendelssohn's impassioned strains; while the “intermezzo,” thoug 

envored, left something to be desired in point of airiness and unstudied 











grace. We thought M. Vieuxtemps took the movement marked “ allegrett, 
con moto” at a somewhat slow pace, and did not pay sufficient attention to 
the “ pianissimo” sustained throughout the second part of the “ intermezyzy” 
in order to impart to it that fairy-like spirit so characteristic of jj 
Mendelssohn’s “ scherzi.” 

In Haydn's naif and vigorous quartett in F, No. 32, written with suc}; 
consummate skill, the tone, the splendid mechanism, and the master] 
bowing of the Belgian violinist, came out in great force ; his broad style being 
well adapted to the music of the great master. The execution of Dussek’, 
Sonata in G—the companion, but not the equal, of the one in B flat— 
for pianoforte and violin, was equally to be commended. In this he wag 
assisted by M. Hallé, whose reading and playing of the pianoforte sonata 
Op. 7, in E flat, by Beethoven, was at once poetical and masterly. M. Hallé 
by weighing, as it were, every note of his music, and refining it to the utmost’ 
arrives at contrasts often overlooked by other pianists. By this means he 
succeeds in lending an absorbing interest to all his performances. Each 
movement of Beethoven’s lively inspiration was a picture in itself, drawn } 
a highly-cultivated, but perhaps somewhat capricious hand. To Madile. 
Lancia (soprano), and Mr. Winn (basso), the vocal music of the evening wags 
entrusted. The former is a young and promising singer, possessing a pleasing 
voice ; while the latter stands higher as an artist, but is not equally rent 
with regard to his vocal organ. 

At the English Opera things have undergone but little change, save in the 
temporary suspension of the “ Marriage of Georgette,” to make room for“ an 
entirely new and original” operetta, by Mr. George Linley, entitled “ The 
Toy-Maker.” As our implicit faith in the veracity and modesty of theatrica] 
bills has been a little shaken of late, we thought it as well not to take the 
announcement “ au pied de la lettre,” and to make allowance for the sanguine 
feelings of the author. Instead therefore of “ entirely new” we simply read 
“new and original ;” wishing to rd ourselves against disappointment, 
The overture had just commenced when we entered the house ; and the first 
chordsat once proved the accuracy of our presentiment. The overture was not 
entirely new, being no other in fact than that of our old friend Auber, 
to the opera of the “ Philtre,” one of his earliest andfreshest productions. The 
idea of playing another composer's prelude to an entirely “ original” work, 
without mentioning the fact, is unquestionably new, and it is just possible 
that in this sense it was understood by the author. Plot and music might 
be original, for all that, we thought ; and, awaiting the rising of the curtain 
with the greatest anxiety to satisfy ourselves on that point, we meanwhile 
ordered a book of the words. No “libretto” was to be had for love or 
money. “ Lurline” was offered us instead for a shilling—rather dear for so 
poor a subject—but we prepared to pay half that sum for a bill of the 
“ Toy-Maker,” which fortunately informed us that the “scene was laid in 
Nuremberg.” This was pleasant information at any rate. Well, the play 
began. Van Grootz, the Toy-maker (Mr. Honey), appears in his “ atelier,’ 
glorying in the fabrication of a splendid doll, that only wanted breath to 
live. He is disturbed in the admiration of his work, by the arrival of his 
young son, Maximilian (Miss Susan Pyne), a half-witted boy, who tells 
his father he wants something to love, whereupon the old man promises his 
darling child he shall have something to love very shortly. Kloster, the 
Toy-maker’s nephew (Mr. Haigh), meanwhile has taken the public into his 
confidence, and acquainted them with his attachment for a young florist, 
Bertha (Miss Thirlwall), an attachment of course reciprocated by the young 
lady, and of course opposed by Kloster’s uncle. But how to get round the 
Toy-maker? there is the rub. However much we should like to proceed 
with the account of the plot, we must beg to be excused, as it now becomes s0 
intricate, and the incidents assume so grotesque a shape, that without the 
aid of a book, it is utterly impossible to do justice to the author of the 
libretto. 

Some of our readers may remember the story of “La Poupée de Nurem- 
berg,” a comic opera, by Adolphe Adam, performed last year at the Bijou 
Theatre, by Madame Rudersdorf and party, under the name of “ Dolly ;” 
while others may perchance have seen the farce at St. James’s Theatre, called 
“Magic Toys.” As far as the plot is concerned, therefore, the operetta can 
hardly be pronounced “entirely new ;” while the music, though not Adam’s, 
is so essentially French, and of so light a texture, that it barely affords scope 
for the display of originality. The two or three songs, however, and a trio, 
which form the operetta, are prettily scored, and betray a practised hand. 
The piece was well acted, especially by Miss Susan Pyne and Miss Thirlwall. 
This is all we have to say about Mr. George Linley’s “Toy Maker.” It is 
well known that Nuremberg toys are lightly constructed, and of a fragile 
nature. If “ Dolly” should get knocked on the head, and be handled some- 
what roughly, it is, we much apprehend, the fault of the maker, who has 
used such indifferent materials. Let him present the public with a better 
made toy, more substantial and more durable, and we promise Mr. Linley 
he will Le rewarded for his pains. 








MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


“ ARE you quite well?” is after all not so trivial a question, since it appears 
quite possible for a man to be living at one place, when his death is recorded 
in another. If Herr Bernhard Molique will take the trouble to consult the 
“ Signale” of Leipzig, of the 14th inst., he will learn what he probably did 
not know, that he died in his 58th year at Stuttgard, on the 11th of No 
vember. 

After reading the gratifying news in a morning contemporary that a French 
chemist has just discovered the mode of rendering muslin, lace, and all kinds 
of light stuff incombustible, we are informed by the same correspondent that 
an incident occurred at the theatre of Nice, which clearly demonstrates the 
value of the discovery, and se non é vero, ¢ ben trovato. A Signora Mastrali 


| Vetant having gone too near the footlights, set fire to her dress ; but the 


great Ronconi, who was singing by her side the part of Don Magnifico, ™ 
“ Ta Cenerentola,” extinguished the flames without for a moment interrupt 
ing the morceau he was singing ; while the actress, on her part, deriving 
confidence from his remarkable coolness, continued the performance as if 
nothing had happened. The genius of Signor Ronconi, we should think, 
never appeared in a more brilliant light. 

We learn on good authority that a series of concerts will be held in the 
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peilding of the International Exhibition of 1862, of which Mr. Alfred 
Mellon has been appointed conductor. A suitable room will be con- 
structed for the purpose. | ‘We may also state that Professor Sterndale 
Bennett is engaged upon writing an “ Ode,” probably for voices only, to words 
of the Poet Laureate, for the inauguration féestival. Meyerbeer will contri- 
pute an overture, and Auber a march. Signor Verdi, who will represent 
Italy, has not yet made known his choice. 


The receipts of all the theatres, concerts, balls, and other public enter- 
tainments in Paris, during the month of October last, amounted to 1,507,671 
francs. During the month of September they were less by 291,657 francs. 


The sisters Marchisio, at present engaged at the Italian Opera in Berlin, 
wlll shortly arrive in England, and make a tour in the provinces, under 
the auspices of Mr. Willert Beale, accompanied by M. Vieuxtemps, Arthur 
Napoleon, the pianist, and Signori Ciampi and Cosselli. 


Berlioz, it is said, is writing an opera, which will be brought out at the 
inauguration of the new theatre now being built at Baden-Baden, by M. 
Benazet. The poem, likewise from the pen of M. Berlioz, is founded on a 
subject from Shakspeare. M. Grisar’s new opera, the book by St. Georges 
and De Leuven, called “ Le Joaillier de St. James,” is in rehearsal at the 
Opera Comique in Paris. “Anna Bolena” will be revived at the Italian 
Opera, after having been laid on the shelf _for more than twenty years. 
The production of Mercadante’s “ Leonora” is also spoken of. 


At the last “ Gewrandhaus” concert in Leipzig, Herr Jean Becker, the 
talented violinist, well known in London, played a concerto by Rubinstein. 
Mention is also made of a chorus for female voices by Cherubini, entitled 
“ Blanche de Provence,” performed for the first time with the greatest success. 
The orchestral accompaniments were arranged from the pianoforte score, 
by a pupil of the Conservatorium. A Psalm likewise for female voices, by 
Franz-Schubert, obtained a first hearing, but was not received with the same 
favour. 

A second edition of Mendelssohn’s “ Reisebriefe” is in the press. Since 


the short period of its publication more than 2,000 copies have been sold of 
this interesting book. When shall we hear of an English translation ? 








THE DRAMA. 
THE ADELPHI.—THE OCTOROON. 


Tue chances against throwing double sixes twice in succession are so 
great, that very long odds may be safely betted against the contingency. 
Taking into account the caprice of the public, and the impossibility of calcu- 
lating how so completely to hit its taste or fancy as to ensure what the 
French justly call a “ mad success,” the chances are nearly as great against 
a second piece by the same author having a run like its predecessor. A 
drama of which the writer’s expectations were probably but moderate, may 
carry all before it for two seasons, and may be announced as in “ the second 
year” of its attraction ; and another, planned expressly for a similar long 
career, may be comparatively short-lived. We should even be inclined to 
assert that the more confident a dramatic author feels of a great success, the 
more likely the public is to disappoint him. Habent sua fata libelli is as 
true of plays as of books ; and in this fate there is often a singular perver- 
sity. Abstract merit, of course, counts for much ; but it is not all. Dramatic 
chronicles abound in records of failures and successes equally inexplicable. 
It was the professional judgment of “ She Stoops to Conquer” that it would 
not survive a first performance, and to this day it is one of the most popular 
of English comedies. Jerrold wrote many pieces superior to “ Black. yed 
Susan,” that had not a tenth of its success. 


The likes and dislikes of the public appear beyond the calculation of the 
most practised experience. One novel or striking effect may make a piece 
talked of, and everybody must see it ; another is filled with incident, and 
excites no special interest. We doubt if Mr. Boucicault himself was not 
surprised by the extraordinary and continuous run of the “ Colleen Bawn.” 
He has attempted to follow it up by another “ great hit,” and has already 
declared himself, in a letter to the Z'imes, as “ strangely bewildered,” by an 
evident indication on the part of the public, that it does not like the chief 
incident of the “ Octoroon.” It is an ominous start for the new piece. The 
author ascribes the disapproval of the last scene of the play to a revulsion of 
public i the question of slavery. In this Mr. Boucicault, we think, 
isin error. The dissatisfaction is on a point of taste ; it condemns a fault of 
dramatic construction. The conclusion of the “Octoroon” is clumsy and 
ineffective ; it mixes up the real and the supernatural in an absurd combina- 
nation ; the actual death of Zoe by poison is accompanied by a spectral exhi- 
bition in the style of the “ Corsican Brothers ;” it is totally out of keeping 
with the rest of the drama, and in effect is only perplexing. None of the 
characters are supposed to possess the “second sight” on which the interest 
of the “Corsican Brothers” depends. 


Yet as Zoe dies on a sofa, the wall of the room separates and discovers a 
tableau of the Indian standing with drawn knife over the body of M‘Closkey, 
the truculent ruffian of the plot. As the Indian avenger is not known to be 

ead, this combination of the real and the visionary, of actual existence 
With the supernatural, is a total failure. It puzzled the audience ; it was not 
ludicrous enough to laugh at, so it was hissed, and the curtain fell upon a 
Scene that, of itself, was a decided failure. Mr. Boucicault says, in his 
explanation, that the public wished to have a happy, instead of a tragic 
termination to the drama, and resented the sacrifice of the Octoroon to the 
tyranny of the Code noir of Louisiana. If the audience did feel this interest 
in the fate of Zoe, it was as great a compliment to the author, as the 
remonstrances addressed to Mr. Dickens when it was evident he intended 

Little Nell” to die. But the audience rarely take that degree of interest 

in a@ stage heroine. What they wished was a well contrived end to the 
rama, tragic or not; and the conclusion of the “Octoroon” is weak and 
‘sappointing, besides being wholly at variance with the long statement of 
the basis of the lot, given as a preface, in the play-bills. The author him- 
self most unwise y prepares the audience, by this programme, for a termina- 
tion, that he says, in his published letter, would have destroyed the 
moral and teaching” of the whole drama. He has only himself to blame 








for the feeling he roused against his own pe What would an audience 
naturally expect from the following flourish 


“ The plot of this drama was suggested to the author by the following incident, 
which occurred in Louisiana, and came under his notice during his residence in 
that State. The laws of Louisiana forbid the marriage of a white man with any 
woman having the smallest trace of black blood in her veins. The Quadroon 
and Octoroon girls, proud of their white blood, revolt from union with the black, 
and are unable to form marriages with the white. They are thus driven into an 
equivocal position, and form a section of New Orleans society resembling the 
demi-monde of Paris. A young and wealthy planter of Lonisiana fell deeply and 
sincerely in love with a Quadroon girl of great beauty and purity. The lovers 
found their union opposed by the law; but love knows no obstacles. The young 
man, in the presence of two friends, who served as witnesses, opened a vein in 
his arm, and introduced into it a few drops of his mistresa’s blood; thus he was 
able to make oath that he had black blood in his veins, and, being attested, the 
marriage was performed.” 


Nothing of all this should have been said, or the piece should have agreed 
with it. To make Zoe a tragic sacrifice, after showing thus elaborately that 
even the law may be evaded, was a great mistake ; treated by a poet, this 
peculiar conflict of law and circumstance is capable of strong tragic effect ; 
but up to the last scene, the “ Octoroon” has nothing of poetic tragedy in it. 
It is melodramatic, and should have been kept in its limits. The end is an 
incongruous mixture of attempted high tragedy, melodrama, and spectacle. 
This the general feeling rejected ; that the rejection implies any change 
of opinion as to the evils of slavery, we must deny. 

The surprise of Mr. Boucicault that, “ when the Octoroon girl is purchased 
by the ruffianly overseer to become his paramour, her suicide to preserve her 
purity provoked no sympathy whatever,” is almost amusing ; he is quite 
unconscious that in the playbill, and the piece itself, he shows clearly that 
her purit might have been preserved by an evasion of the law; moreover, 
the ' pallenty overseer” himself offers to marry her, after the purchase ; and, 

to crown all, at the moment she takes the poison, the discovery has been 
made that she is really free, and not subject to the black code at all! These 
various modes of escaping the sacrifice take all the tragic necessity out of 
the catastrophe. An author who poisons his heroine, while leaving any road 
open to life, with honour, if not happiness, must not expect public sympathy 
for the lady. He should have made her escape impossible except by death, 
for the effect of real tragedy is in the stern logic of its facts. The end of the 
Octoroon being illogical, and without adequate reason, the public detected 
the weak point in the dramatic sense, not the moral one. e have dwelt 
on it at this length because the public now rarely express so decided an 
opinion on the first night of a new play ; and it is still more rarely that 
an author appeals to it, through the press, against its verdict. 

Nor is its decision, on the whole, unfavourable. Except the mistake of 
the catastrophe and incongruous ghostly tableau of the last scene, there is 
much to render the piece effective. The incidents are striking, and it is 
capitally acted. The detection of the murder of the slave boy by the means 
of a photographic plate, that fixes the ruffian as he stoops to read the letter 
from the rifled mail bag, is novel and ingenious. 

The effect, when the portrait turns up just as the Indian, Wahnotee, is 
about to be hanged by Lynch law, and turns the popular vengeance on the 
real criminal, M‘Closkey, is really telling. The scene of the slave sale is 
excellent ; and it is all the better for the author having had the courage to 
show the indifference of the negroes themselves at the transfer, and their 
odd pride at fetching high prices. The disgust of Old Pete, the patriarch of 
the plantation, at being knocked down for a hundred dollars, when, as he 
says, “ he was worth that forty years ago,” is a good bit of comedy. Old 
Pete is a prominent character, remarkably well acted by Mr. G. Jamison, an 
American actor. He made a decided impression in the part, though an 
English audience is not quite so familiar with the type of the real negro as 
the playgoers of New York. The best scene, for effect, is the landing-place, 
with the Magnolia steamer taking in cotton. The exact representation of an 
American river boat, so unlike anything European, must also be a novelty. 
The cane brake at sunrise is not so striking, and in effect is far inferior to 
the sunset scene of the rival piece at the Lyceum ; but the scenery of the 
“ Octoroon” will not be its strongest attraction. 

Mr. Boucicault’s performance of Salem Scudder, the well meaning, but not 
very fortunate overseer of the encumbered plantation, is really excellent. 
All his Yankee improvements are total failures, in an agricultural system 
eminently conservative. His patent cotton gins break down, and his sugar 
boilers blow up ; he is overtaken by judgment debts and foreclosures, and is 
altogether beaten by circumstances. But he is faithful to his employers, 
quaint, and quietly vigilant, and foils the attempts of the bully, M‘Closkey, 
to force him into a fight, with great composure. Some of his Americanisms 
were new, and were immensely relished. The “ Christian charity” with which 
he throws M‘Closkey a knife, that he may have a last chance against the 
“ redskin,” while refusing to do anything more to save him from a deserved 
fate, is a strange mixture of pity and calculating vengeance ; altogether it is 
the most effective character in which Mr. Boucicault has appeared. The part 
of the Indian (Mr. R. Phillips) is rather one of pantomime than dialogue, 
but he made the action picturesque and expressive. Paul Bedford had little 
to do, and that not worthy of his talent. Zoe, the Octoroon girl, was played 
by Mrs. Boucicault, and well played too, but we think it would have fitted 
Miss Woolgar better. 

The drama was very well received up to the fiasco of the last act, when 
the feeling took the unfortunate turn we have noted. The author has pre- 
pared for a similar success as that of the “Colleen Bawn ;” he has issued 
notices to “country managers” wishing to produce the “Octoroon ;” he has 
brought over a Salem Scudder from America, to play his own part, and 
superintend the piece in the country theatres. He has gone to the front to 
challenge the good fortune, for which, in the “C olleen Bawn,” he waited. 
We fear the challenge to the fickle power may provoke the Nemesis that 
visits dramatists like other men. There is no “ tremendous header,” or any 
other bit of acrobat display in the “ Octoroon.” We doubt if it will over- 
take the “Colleen Bawn” in its run, or even make half its course. The 
discussions of the dinner-table and the small talk of the evening party send 
audiences to the theatre. But who can start the equivocal theme ‘of the 
“ Octoroon,” or dwell on it in general society! The topic will be avoided by 

tacit consent. This is an objection the “Colleen Bawn” had not to contend with. 
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THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF ADMIRAL SIR CHARLES 
NAPIER, K.C.B. * 
“ The evil that men do lives after them : 
The good is oft interred with their bones ”’ 
‘s a sentiment which has been oftener falsified in England than in any other 
country in the world ; and perhaps never more conspicuously, even in England, 
than in the case of the very remarkable family of one of whose members we here 
have the biography. Whether or not the family tradition be authentic which 
asserts that they derive their name from a declaration of an ancient king of 
Scotland, that they had “ nae peer’’ on the field of battle, there can be no doubt 
whatever of their prowess as warriors ; and as little of their inclination to turn 
every position in which they found themselves into such a field. It hardly 
mattered what the subject was, their tongue was against every man, and, cen 
almost inevitable consequence, while they lived, every man’s tongue was against 
them. Such above all the rest of the family were the two Sir Charles Napiers— 
the soldigr and the sailor—the immortal conqueror of Scinde; the gallant and 
‘commander of our Baltic fleet in the mighty war that we waged against 
Russia. ‘They fought with heroism and success against the enemies of their 
country ; they railed with untiring bitterness against everything and every man 
in it; their ruling principles appeared to be, whatever is ought to be changed ; 
and whoever is, especially if he be a man in authority, ought to be hanged. It 
may veil be supposed that, in spite of their acknowledged valour and warlike skill, 
while they lived they were pretty universally unpopular; but the moment that 
they were taken from among us, all recollection of their bitter spirit and their railing 
tongues passed away. Nothing was remembered of them but their gallant deeds, 
their fearless exposure of their lives for their country ; their courage, their forti- 
tade, and their triumphs. In this spirit has the work before us been written, and 
in this spirit has it been received. It has been written with an avowed par- 
tiality ; the author being not only a near kinsman, but one who professes himself 
under great personal obligations to the subject of his memoir. And yet the most 
prejudiced critics have found iittle to cavil at in the picture drawn of him by this 
friendly hand. His countrymen have done justice to the patriotism and zeal for the 


ee 





judicious 


service which really animated him alike in the House of Commons and on the | 
quarter-deck, and have magnanimously and justly decided in his case, as in that | 


of his more illustrious namesake, that the evil he spoke shall be interred with 
his bones, his good deeds and gallant services shall be alone remembered to his 
honour. . 

Charles Napier was born in 1786, so that he was just the age for entering the 
navy when the exploits of Jervis and Nelson had kindled an enthusiasm for the 
naval service in the hearts of half the boys in England who were old enough to 
read of a victory and to hate the French. He took the fever as strongly as any 
one, but his father, a retired post-captain, to whom the “sea had been bread,” 
and apparently as “ bad bread too”’ as ever it had been found by Admiral Drury, 
would not hear of such a profession for him for some time, till at last (General 
Napier does not know how) his resistance to his boy’s wishes was overcome, and 
in May, 1800, Charlie was entered as a first class boy on board the Renown, 74, 
bearing the flag of that gallant seaman, Sir J. B. Warren. In the Renown he 
saw a little service, enough to entitle him to boast that he had been under fire, 


and we may agree with General Napier that there is no doubt that he bore him- | 


self well and bravely ; but the only especial act which his biographer records is 
one of reckless mischief, which brought him under the displeasure of his captain. 
In 1805 he became a lieutenant, in which rank he saw some more active service, 
being present at an attack made on a part of the Boulogne flotilla, and in one or 
two frigate actions; and in November, 1807, being then little over one and 
twenty, he was made a commander into the brig Pultusk, and speedily began to 
show the stuff he was made of. It is remarkable that his very first operation in 
independent command shows the same fondness for uniting military with naval 
operations, which he had acquired, perhaps, from Nelson’s example in Corsica, 
and which he afterwards displayed so conspicuously in Syria. His own record of 
his first achievement as a commander is thus quoted by General Napier :— 
‘tT Janded on the Spanish main with twelve men, and captured a guarda costa 
which I had chased ashore, and which was defended by three or four small guns 
and thirty-six men which she had landed. I also landed and took a battery on 
the coast of Porto Rico, and a merchant schooner, the men running after firing 
their guns.” Soon he was removed into the Recruit, and after one or two other 
similarly gallant and successful exploits he was posted, and appointed by his 
admiral, Sir A. Cochrane, to the Jason, but before he could join her he showed his 
skill to be equal to his courage in an encounter with the d’Haupoult, 74, the 
capture of which was mainly owing to his skill ; but the Admiralty thought a ship 
of the line too important a command for the youngest post-captain on the list, 
and transferred her to another officer, so that, as he himself relates the affair, his 
share in the capture of the d’ Hawpoult was the cause of his being put on half-pay. 
He went down to hunt and dance in Scotland; but, while there was a cannon 
firing anywhere, he could not be happy out of the sound of it; so he went as an 
amateur to see what was doing in Portugal, where his cousins, William, Charles, 
and George, were already gaining laurels and wounds under Wellington’s com- 
mand, and where he, too, got hit in the leg at Busaco. The Napiers had always 
their full share of ill luck in this way, and he had already had one leg broken by 
a French bullet in the Recrwit, but this wound was fortunately slight, and did not 
prevent him from being present at the great battle of the following day, when he 
perhaps saved the life of the future victor of Meeanee, by carrying him from the 
field when he was struck down by a musket ball in the face. 

In the lines of Torres Vedras he made the acquaintance of the great general 





* The Life and Cor ndence of Admiral Sir Charles Napier, K.C.B., from personal recol- 
jettions, letters, and official documents. By Major-General Elers Napier, author of ‘Scenes 
e nd Sports ic Foreign Lands,” ‘‘ Reminiscences of Syria,” &c, 2 vols Svo. Hurst & Blackett. 


t a 
himself, who “ was much amused at the sailor's eccentric and peculiar notiong 
on the subject of military warfare.”” Charlie would have liked “ to have made q 
boarding dash” at Massena; but Wellington explained to him that though he 
could easily and certainly beat the French, the victory would cost him 10,000 
men, and England had no other army; “ so we must have prudence, and fight 
when they must lose men and we not” (vol. i., p. 35). It seems Wellington’s 
arguments hardly convinced him; for he wrote to the Admiralty, asking for a 
ship, “as he was almost tired of campaigning, which is a d—d rum concern,” 
It was hardly the official form in which to make the request ; but it su 

for they gave him the Thames, in which he did good service off Italy and Sicily 
for two years. It must have been a queer ship while under his command ; the 
Thames herself was a wretched thing, looking more like a transport than a man. 
of-war, hardly safe in rough weather ; and her captain, by his own account, kept 
his crew in a state of mind something like that of Dick Burke’s friends 
immortalized by Goldsmith :— 


In short, so provoking a devil was Dick, 

We wished him full ten times a day at Old Nick ; 
But missing his mirth and agreeable vein, 

As often we wished to have Dick back again. 


The middies, as he’ himself relates, “ often wished he would break his neck, for 
he was a perfect devil when out of temper, rubbing up everybody who neglected 
his duty, or who he fancied did so, which was pretty nearly the same thing ;” 
but wishing him back again when they saw him riding a donkey for a lark 
through the streets of Mahon, in yellow coat, waistcoat, and trowsers, lined with 
cherry-coloured satin, because a Minorquin tailor had agreed to give it him for 
nothing, on condition of his doing so; and wishing him back still, with a deeper 
compliment, whenever there was a question how to get the Thames nearest to the 
enemy. Of his exploits in command of her, and subsequently in the Euryalus, 
which formed a part of the squadron sent to America in 1814, we have an 
admirable account, full of truth, and from the pen of the captain himself, which 
his biographer has judiciously transferred from the United Service Magazine to 
his own work. He was again wounded, but his exertions were in no degre 
relaxed ; and the vigour and judgment which he displayed on every occasion 
| called forth the marked eulogy of his superior officers. He would gladly have 
| distinguished himself more ; and burning to rival the fame acquired by the captain 
| of the Shannon, he sent a challenge to the captain of the Constellation, desiring 
| the honour of fighting him, enclosing a precise statement of the force of the 





_ Euryalus, and requesting “ to be informed of the terms and place of meeting.” 
Captain Gordon, of the Constellation, answered him in a similarly chivalrous 
spirit; but intelligence of the signature of peace prevented the intended com. 

| bat; and Captain Napier was forced to content himself with expressing a hope 
to the American officer that if the news should prove unfounded, they might 
still ‘‘ have an opportunity of being better acquainted” through the medium of 
the 18-pounders, 32 cannonades, &c., which he had previously announced to the 
captain as the temptation to their friendly meeting. 

In June, 1815, he married Mrs. Elers, the widow of a naval officer; and for 

_ some time he lived abroad, travelling from city to city, for a time in the public 
conveyances, till at last he set up a four-in-hand, which, from its lumbering size, 
he christened the “‘ Three-decker,” and drove it himself all over Italy, Switzerland, 

' and France, to England. Of course he had some squabbles: once he was nearly 

stabbed by a cook; another time he stood an action for breaking the arm of a 

facchino at Pisa, in which he came off victorious. In fact, so fond was he of a 

row, that if he could not have a real one he would have a sham one; and on one 

_ occasion, after his return to England, having killed a pig, and sprinkled its blood 

over the yard, in the dead of the night he posted one of his servants behind a 

| tree, fired a pistol, the man, pretending to be wounded, fled, uttering a succession 

_ of screams; Napier pursued him (the wrong way, of course), holloaing “ Stop 

thief!’ the man got safe back into the house; but the police and the neighbours 

were alike horror-stricken at the pools of blood in the yard, testifying to the 
fearful injury which had been inflicted on the midnight robber; and in Napier’s 
own opinion, the subsequent safety of his hen-roosts was owing in no small 
degree to the success with which he had carried out this singular sham fight. 
His residence abroad was not altogether a very fortunate one, for he nearly 

ruined himself by speculating in iron steam-boats for the Seine ; and his retum 
to England was nearly being still more disastrous, for he arrived in the summer 
of 1820, and the outlandish appearance of the “‘ Three-decker” led the mob to 
imagine it a foreign conveyance loaded with Italian witnesses to swear against 
the Queen. They hooted, they threatened, they showed unmistakable signs of 
intending to proceed to violence; and it was with a sense of great relief that the 
inside passengers found themselves at last safe in their hotel in Piccadilly. It 
was during his residence abroad that he first began to put himself forward as 4 
Naval Reformer, writing a series of letters on the state of the navy, which he 
published in one of the military magazines of the day; and which, among some 
things that are extravagant, contained many suggestions of great practical 
wisdom and soundness ; some of them, indeed, being the germ of reforms which 
have been since introduced. His only previous attempt at authorship had been 
as a poet, in which even his partial biographer is unable to pronounce him to have 
excelled. Of the justice of the verdict we will enable our readers to judge for 
themselves, by presenting them with a small brick of the poetical house which he 
began to build on the Isle de St Pierre, in the Lake of Brenner :~— 


‘‘ The English, who travel more than all nations together, 
Collect in great towns to enjoy the delights of the weather ; 
But here in this isle, formed for love and delight, 

Few seem to have soul to pass even the night. 
_ * 


* 
The writer of this, known by the name of Mad Charlie Napier, 
Passed a whole week inthe island of St. Pierre; 
Its charms and its beauties ne’er his senses could pall, 
He’d sooner live here than at Merchiston Hall.” 
If, as some critics are of opinion, the next best thing to decidedly good vers? 
is decidedly bad verse, Mad Charlie may surely take rank in the second class 
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In 1829 he again grew desirous of going afloat, and was appointed to the 
Galatea, 42, which, though by no means a first-class ship, was acceptable to 
him as affording him an opportunity of trying a scheme for aiding in the pro- 
pulsion of vessels by paddles to be worked by winches. The times did not allow 
of his distinguishing himself in his natural line of fighting ; but, in one instance, 
diplomatic duties were added to those which were more strictly professional 
and he was sent to Lisbon “ on the delicate and important mission of demanding 
satisfaction from Don Miguel’s Government, together with the restitution of certain 
British merchant vessels that had been detained by order of the usurper of the 
throne of Portugal.” He succeeded so much to the satisfaction of his employers 
that, in the next year (1831), when the Queen of Portugal’s troops were sent 
to attack St. Michael’s, the Galatea was sent to the Azores to protect the Bri- 
tish merchants. She remained there some months, during which her captain 
formed an acquaintance with Count Villa Flor, afterwards Duke of Terceira, 
and other leading men of the Pedroite party, which eventually led to his 
accepting the appointment of Commander-in-Chief of Don Pedro's fleet. 

The Galatea was paid off just on the eve of the general election of 1832, and, 
as the best chance of getting into a row ashore, her captain offered himself as a 
candidate for Portsmouth, in the Radical interest. He failed, and suffered con- 
siderably in his pocket by the failure—so much so, indeed, as to become straitened 
in his circumstances ; and this fact, among others, disposed him to listen favour- 
ably to a proposal made to him by the leaders of Don Pedro’s party to take the 
command of their fleet. He had already suggested that they should endeavour 
to bring the war to a close by making a dash on Lisbon, and they wisely desired 
to entrust the execution of so promising a plan to its author. He lost very little 
time. On May 27, 1833, he left Falmouth. On June 10 (his wedding-day, as he 
reminds his wife in a letter, giving her an account of his proceedings), he “ for 
the first time signed his name as Admiral ;” by the end of the month he had 
organized a Government at Lagos, and on the 5th of July he totally defeated 
Don Miguel’s fleet, not far from the spot where Lord St. Vincent had formerly 
beaten the Spaniards. He boasted himself that no naval action had ever been 
won with such a disparity of force. The details of the achievement, his anxieties, 
his difficulties, and the vigour with which he surmounted them, are explained 
very lucidly, but very briefly, by General Napier, who refers his reader to the 
account of them subsequently published by the Admiral himself. The gratitude 
of the constitutional party was great. Don Pedro created him Viscount Cape St. 
Vincent, and a deputation from the municipality of Lagos brought him a crown of 
laurel on a silver salver. Perhaps he might have consented to wear the crown, if 
they would have left him the piece of plate too; but, as it was, “he shook his 
head like a bull when an attempt is made to throw a rope over his horns” (Vol. i., 
p. 212), told the deputation that “all his officers were heroes, they were to put 
the crown on the table, and then each should have his share. This was done; 
he pulled out a sprig and stuck it in his button-hole; the officers followed his 
example, and the beautiful wreath soon became a complete wreck.’ At home he 
met with less favour. The Admiralty, acting on the strict rule that no Queen’s 
officer should enter a foreign service, removed his name from the Navy List, and 
also from that of out-pensioners of Greenwich Hospital, on which he had been 
placed as a reward for his wounds and services. And it was not till he had 
resigned his command, and suffered another electioneering defeat as the Radical 
candidate for Greenwich, that he procured his restoration to the Queen’s service. 
His subsequent exploits in that service we reserve for next week. 








EGYPTIAN HIEROGLYPHICS.* 


THERE are some remote branches of knowledge which are left in this country 
to a few enthusiasts, who have the field to themselves for their innocent gambols, 
while the indifferent public scarcely even looks on. Such subjects are Cuneiform 
and Hieroglyphics. We all recollect Mr. Forster and his reading of the Sinaitic 
inscriptions, and how the encouragement he then received induced him to write 
on the “ One Primeval Language,” his mastery of which was shown by the inter- 
pretation of a modern hieroglyphic inscription in honour of her gracious Majesty 
as of about the age of the Exodus. He was somewhat too venturesome: had he 
used a little caution he would yet enjoy in London the celebrity that is still his 
among the country clergy, who consider him as the great initiator into the 
mysteries of antiquity. 

On the Continent this is not the case. The governing class is there, at least 
in the more intellectual countries, so limited, that literature for itself, unconnected 
with politics, is the pursuit of a great body of the population. Hence it is that 
the most difficult studies, and those which attract least sympathy, have there a 
large share of attention; and for every single inquirer here there are ten in Ger- 
many who are au courant with the latest discoveries in the literature of Baby- 
lonia and Egypt. The general standard abroad is therefore higher, and false 
knowledge is more readily exposed, so that when a German professor, for instance, 
comes here he is dismayed to find sound scholars and sciolists mixed together at 
our societies, and held in almost the same esteem. 

The work before us is well calculated to astonish the German savan t, who is 
thoroughly convinced that the labours of Champollion, Lepsius, Birch, and De 
Rougé, had left no room for “an attempt to explain the nature, origin, and use of 
hieroglyphics,” unless he were acquainted with the former works of Mr. Sharpe, in 
one of which he might have found that the author had access to the lost books of 
Livy, to one of which he actually refers. The sole repository of that long 
despaired of treasure might well do again what the founders of Egyptology had 
been supposed to have done. 

If we examine Mr. Sharpe’s last work we shall not be disappointed in the 
hope of novelty. The very introduction abounds in fresh information. These 
Statements, for instance, on the origin of alphabets are quite new:— The Arabic 
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letters . . . seem to have been formed from the enchorial [Egyptian] alphabet” 
(p. 9). We always thought that they were clearly traceable to the Pehlvi letters, 
and through them to the Pheenician. “The arrow-headed characters of Persia and 
Assyria are formed from the square Hebrew characters” (p. 9). This has 
certainly the charm of novelty, for it reverses the popular, but no doubt foolish, 
idea, that the square Hebrew character is of a date subsequent to our era, whereas 


_ the cuneiform characters are as old as the twenty-third century before it. This 
| prepared us for a great treat in the body of the work, and we cannot say that we 


were disappointed. We will endeavour to impart it to the reader, if, like ourselves, 
he will trust himself implicitly to Mr. Sharpe's guidance, and wipe out of his 
mind all previous ideas so as to attain to the condition which Priestley said was 
best fitted for the reception of truth. 

If Mr. Sharpe has not, like his predecessor, discovered the one primeeval 
language he has, at all events, reformed several existing ones. The reader who 
has heard of Rosellini’s “‘ Monumenti Reali” and ‘* Monumenti Civili,” will find 
them cited in the list of authorities as M. Regale and Civile, with an entirely 
new form of the plural. He will also be interested to learn that the author of 
the Coptic Lexicon used throughout the vocabulary is the Rev. Henry Tatham; 
we trust, if Mr. Sharpe should make a legacy to the Archdeacon of Bedford, he 
will condescend to spell his name with two “t’s.” These little changes will 
enable the reader to accept in a moment “the valley of the children of Hinnum”’ 
(p. 12), for the ordinary Hinnom, and Zeph-net-Phoenich, as the Egyptian name 
of Joseph in Genesis, instead of Zaphnath Paaneah. 

We will now endeavour to show how Mr. Sharpe has applied his system to 
ancient Egyptian, as far as it is possible to render the subject intelligible without 
illustrations. From the days of Dr. Young to our own time, Egyptology has 
been gradually advancing. Dr. Young formed a crude alphabet, Champollion 
greatly enlarged this alphabet, and asserted that syllabic signs were also used. 
Lepsius propounded the system by which the employment of syllabic, alphabetic, 
and mixed signs was regulated, and the gradual changes of the mode of writing ; 
and M. de Rougé and Mr. Birch have accepted his theory. All this elaborate 
fabric Mr. Sharpe overthrows, without ever telling us how, giving us instead his 
own royal road. He admits, in general terms, the truths alleged to have been 
discovered by the Egyptologers, but he practically treats them as ingenious specu- 
lations of no particular use in the interpretation of the language. For example, 
it is held by the Egyptologers that syllabic signs consist of two or more characters, 
of which the complementary part alone is common to other groups. Thus the 
word mes, “born,” is always written with a special sign for the letter “m,’’ 
which is not replaced by any other sign for “m”’ in this word, and a few others 
written with it. This word is part of several names of kings, as Thoth-mes, 
“born of Thoth,” the Egyptian Hermes; Rameses, where “meses” is a form 
of mes, “born of Ra,” the sun; Aah-mes, Amasis, “born of the moon.” Mr. 
Sharpe finds a queen’s name commencing with that of the goddess Maut, 
followed by a difficult sign for “m,” and concluding that this sign is the 
beginning of the word ‘‘ mes,” he reads the hieroglyphic that follows it “s;” 
the latter character is, however, a boat, and it has been always usual to sup- 
pose “‘m” to be the preposition “in,’ and to render the name “ Maut in the 
boat,’ the last sign being what is termed an ideograph. 

In like manner, though admitting the names of Greek and Roman ralers 
written in hieroglyphics to afford the safest information as to the sound of the 
characters, the writer does not hesitate to accept the names of Egyptian kings 
and places as written in Greek. Thus, from the Greek name Memphis he reads a 
character of the Egyptian name of the city “ ph,” but he does not tell us how he 
accounts for the word thus having the sound Menffer, which would bring two  f’s”" 
together, contrary to the use of the language. Again, he reads a character 
representing a fledgeling, “t,” giving as the authority, “Tokari,” which is the 
name of a nation mentioned on the Egyptian monuments variously placed on the 
Philistine coast and on the shore of the Caspian. 

It might be expected that with so great a licence, Mr. Sharpe would be able to 
read all the inscriptions, and give us, like Seyffarth and Uhlemann in Germany, 
who hold similar views, a complete account of the learning of the ancient Egyp- 
tian priests. Here, however, we were disappointed. The author writes :— 

“The study of hieroglyphics is already sufficiently advanced to moderate our 
expectations as to the reward which is likely to be the result of future progress. 
The knowledge hitherto gained belongs to the three sciences of history, mythology, 
and language. 

“In history, by obtaining a pretty correct series of the kings’ names, dates, 
at least approaching the truth, have been assigned to most of those stupendous 
works of art which have attracted travellers to Egypt from the time of Strabo to 
the present day. We have at least learned the order in which those buildings 
were erected; a knowledge which is of importance in the study of the architec- 
ture of any nation, and particularly important in the case of Egypt, where, from 
the scantiness of other records, and the abundance of these, the study of the 
architecture is the study of the civilization. 

“In mythology we have learned the names of the gods, the ages in which some 
rose into importance and others fell, and the groups into which they were 
arranged. We have learned many of their attributes, and their union of several 
characters in one person. _ 

“In the department of language we have learned the origin of writing. 

“ But as for the knowledge to be gained from the contents of the inscriptions, 
when they shall have been more completely decyphered, whether in respect to 
Egyptian astronomy, philosophy, or arts of life, it may be safely asserted that 
it will not be great”’ (pp. vi. vii.). 

The reader would suppose from this that the study of hieroglyphics was in its 
infancy. Yet Egyptologers have read, or pretended to read, countless historica) 
documents, and even investigated their style ; the Egyptian Ritual itself has been 
partly explained; and Mr. Birch and M. de Rougé are now separately engaged in 
publishing their translations of this, the chief record of the ancient religion of the 
country. If Mr. Sharpe be right, these scholars are all charlatans, who are still 
attempting to impose upon the credulity of the public, for that they are all 
deluded is not to be believed. There is another alternative, which we forbear to 
press. 
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As Mr. Sharpe seriously holds that all Egyptologers are wrong, he is bound to 
disprove their system ; and we are surprised that h@ does nothing of the kind, 
nor even lays claim to any fresh system of his own. We regard his book as a 
deliberate attack upon a very learned body of men, and we shall be sorry if it is 
not repelled, for the controversy would show whether he have any claim toatten- 
tion. For the present we say to the public: Take your choice between Young, 
Champollion, Rosellini, Lepsius, Bunsen, and other illustrious men, on the one side, 
and Mr. Sharpe, on the other, and if you accept his Egyptology, he will conduct 
you a little further, and offer you a fresh translation of the New Testament, as 
correct, as logical, as free from perversity, as his rendering of hieroglyphics. 








CHURCH AND STATE IN AMERICA.* 


Tur writer of this work was ordained in America, and admitted into the Church 
of England by a private Act of Parliament—a singular process, by which, how- 
ever, several episcopal ministers in America and in Scotland are at the moment 
striving to be admitted into the Church of England. In our review of a somewhat 
similar work on that branch of the American Church which retains episcopacy, 
we animadverted on the extreme mediwval notions of the writer. We have to 
discharge the same unpleasant duty in our analysis of this volume. Certain worthy 
men must perch on the top of a steeple, in order to survey the country they 
undertake to describe. They put on ecclesiastical spectacles, use consecrated ink 
and holy paper, and estimate, and praise or blame after this manner. 

The only portion of this volume which is interesting or useful is the eleventh 
chapter, headed “The Church and Slavery.” In this is supplied much useful 
material, selections from which are of some value in the present crisis of 
America. 

Though slavery was incorporated as a national institution at the formation of 
the American Union, yet the leaders of that early day clearly had no liking for it. 
In the Declaratipn of Independence, the word “slave” is studiously kept ont, 
and “ person held to labour’”’ is substituted for it.” Madison said, “ It is wrong 
to admit into the Constitution the idea that there can be property in men;’’ and 
Washington wrote, in 1786, ‘I never mean, unless some particular circumstances 
should compel me to it, to possess another slave by purchase, it being among my 
first wishes to see some plan adopted by which slavery in this country may be 
abolished by law.” 

These were the views of the great founders of the United States—of Jefferson, 
Adams, Franklin, and others. About half a century after the revolution, the 
area of slavery began to be lessened—we wish we could add on high moral and 
Christian grounds. But, in truth, it was the market value of the slave, not the 
moral convictions of his owners, that led to this result; when the profits of 
slavery were small, there arose a strong anti-slavery feeling. Hence in the 
Northern States slavery declined every year. The moment, however, the anti- 
slave feeling approached Maryland and Virginia, rice, cotton, and sugar soon 
extinguished it. But whether slavery be a misfortune or a sin, even those in the 
States who acquiesce in what they cannot wipe off, do not hesitate to denounce 
it as an evil. President Jefferson thus describes it :— 

‘There must, doubtless, be an unhappy influence on the manners of our 
people, produced by the existence of slavery among us. The whole commerce 
between master and slave is a perpetual exercise of the most boisterous passions, 
the most unremitting despotism on the one part, and degrading submission on 
the other. Our children see this, and learn to imitate it. The man must be a 
prodigy who can retain his manners and morals undepraved by such circum. 
stances.” 

President Monroe says :—‘‘ We have found that this evil has preyed on the very 
vitals of the Union, and has been prejudicial to all the States in which it has 
existed.” President Buchanan, in his Message of 1860, declares ‘‘ That many a 
matron in the South retires at night in dread of what may befall herself or her 
children before morning.’’ So conscious does the South seem to be of the whole 
institution being an indefensible evil, that nothing is more common in the South 
than to witness all sorts of indignities inflicted on white men who express a doubt 
of the perfection of slavery, or an anxious wish that it might be limited. In every 
aspect, commercial, financial, and agricultural, the slave-holding South is far 
behind the North. The annual hay crop of the free States is worth more than all the 
cotton, tobacco, and sugar produced in the South. The author of “ Uncle Tom” 
has justly stated that the whole American Church, of every denomination, clerical 
and lay, is more or less implicated in the guilt and patronage of slavery. But 
our author, Mr. Caswell, instead of owning the shame and feeling the sorrow, sets 
himeeif as usual not to except, but to whitewash the part taken by his own, that 
is, the episcopal denomination. But all he shows is what he might have admitted 
of others, that the Episcopal Church has black congregations as well as white; 
that the bishops confirm blacks, but he cannot deny that the Bishop of Louisiana 
is a slave-holder. But when he wants to shade down American episcopal iniqui- 
ties, he seizes some hot-headed Methodist preacher or Congregational minister, 
lays bare his pro-slavery propensities and eloquence, and then asks if the bishop 
be not white in comparison. Our author concludes his’ observations on slavery 
in the States in these words :— 


“It is very evident that, whatever may have been the intentions of the revolu- 
tionary fathers, negro slavery, with many superadded evils, has found in fact a 
stronghold in the constitution of the United States. It has constantly brought into 
political affairs increased confusion and entanglement, it has led to costly and 
demoralizing wars, and it is now rending the Union to pieces. It is the fruitful 
parent of lynch-law and other tyrannies, it is the cause of constant alarm to slave 
owners themselves, it has kept the Southern States in a condition of inferiority 


to the North, it has become the shame and reproach of America in the eyes of the | 


civilized world.” 


What may be the issues of the present conflict it is impossible to say. But it 
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It is dealt with in America as a great commercial question, and this aspect it is 
now impossible to exclude. Compensation to the slave-owners is an impossibility, 
Immediate abolition would inflict irreparable calamities on the negro. The dig. 
covery of successful cultivation of cotton fields in India, or Jamaica, would do more 
to extinguish slavery in the Southern States than abolition speeches, or legislation 
or war. The present war between South and North cannot of itself put an ons 
to slavery, whatever turn it may take. If the North gain the day it may limit 
slavery to the South and decree its non-extension, but beyond this it can do 
nothing. The North is contending simply to put down what it holds to be an 
insurrection of subjects against the supreme authority. Having crushed the 
rebellion, it has accomplished its object. But as soon as the demand for cotton 
extensively falls off, the value of the slave will decrease, and when his keep 
exceeds his productiveness, his freedom, for good or evil, will begin. 

There is a deeper source of national degeneracy in America, to which our 
author refers with great force, on p. 193 :— 


** A solid Christian education is the only source of public virtue on which men 
can safely rely. The great Washington said, in his farewell address on retiring 
from the presidency :—‘ Let us with caution indulge the supposition that morality 
can be maintained without religion. Whatever may be'conceded to the influence 
of refined education on minds of peculiar structure, reason, and experience, both 
forbid us to expect that national morality can prevail in the exclusion of religious 
principles.’ Now, although the free States have generally made ample provision 
for schools of secular learning, any particular system of religious teaching wonld 
be regarded as sectarian, and would not be tolerated. The mention of judgment 
to come would offend the believers in universal salvation; the doctrine of a per. 
sonal God would irritate the Pantheists; and allusions to infant baptism or forms 
of prayer would exasperate the Baptists and Independents. Nothing favourable 
to either sacrament could be safely inculcated in the neighbourhood of Quakers, 
The English version of the Bible would not be tolerated by Roman Catholics; 
and Scriptures of any version would hurt the feelings of those who deny all reve. 
lation whatever, and whose conscience, like that of others, must be respected in 
a land where all are equal. Hence the public schools have been compelled to 
exclude not only all catechisms, creeds, and explanations of revealed truth, but 
eventually even the Bible itself. Thus we find a state of things existing in the 
midst of Protestantism not unlike that which is laid to the charge of the most 
bigoted Popery. The tone of public conscience necessarily becomes relaxed, and 
the respect to law proportionably weakened. The solemn oath in courts of justice 
loses its awful sanctity, and responsibility to God is forgotten.” 


It is here that the real weakness of America begins. The fountain is tainted 
with gross impurities, and all the evils that pour through many channels are 
its rivulets. The experiment of a merely secular education has been made ona 
large scale, and it has been in action at least half a century, and we fear the 
judgment of Bishop Otey is too true when he states,— 

“In a vast majority of instances, the young, who are just rising into manhood, 
are totally ignorant of the nature and extent of their obligations as moral and 
accountable beings. They can give shrewd and intelligent answers to all ques- 
tions concerning traffic and trade, and the value of various kinds of property; 
but as to the nature and extent of those obligations by which man is bound to.do 
justly, love mercy, and walk humbly with God, they have been taught nothing, 
they know nothing, and oftentimes care nothing. The example of their parents 
has led them to regard money as the chief good, and in its acquisition all advan- 
tages are to be taken which the law will allow, or which artful evasions of the law 
will enable them to compass. The social affections are swept away in this 
struggle for gain; there is no place for their exercise, and the kindly offices of 
charity and benevolence are unknown. The children of the country are trained 
up with feelings almost hostile to their species. The idea they have of public 
liberty is, that they may do as they please, regardless of the comfort and even of 
the rights of others. Reverence for age and character is unfelt ; sympathy for 
distress and suffering is destroyed ; and respect for law and authority is despised 
as meanness. Effrontery is taken for manliness, rudeness for gentility, and im- 
pudence for ease of manners. Is it any wonder that under this hardening process 
future heroes in crime are formed, and that we hear and read of deeds of daring, 
villainy, and desperate wickedness ?” 


Were this judgment solitary and singular, we might attribute it to a sour and 
jaundiced spirit. But unhappily it is in perfect accord with the almost universal 
opinion of the best and most wary minds of America. Bishop Hopkins, of 
Vermont, in an address delivered before the Convocation of Trinity College, 
Hartford, draws, if possible, a darker picture of republican degeneracy :— 

“It is well known that the wives of our age have no notion of submitting to 
their husbands, and that sons and daughters are accustomed to throw off the 
yoke of their parents, and to do as they please ; while the reverence for magis- 
trates, ministers, and teachers, which marked the early days of the Republic, is 
generally exploded as obsolete. Democracy has extended from the public rights 
of the citizen to the private relations of the family and the school.” 


It is in no hostile spirit that we quote these almost judicial estimates of the 
social condition of our American cousins. They are our own blood, and possess 
in their Saxon origin all the elements of a great and prosperous people. But it 
becomes us to show that democracy is not necessarily virtue ; that its action on 
its most favourable field does not inaugurate a millennium, and that our children 
in the United States had better revise these springs and roots of all that make or 
mar a nation. That republic is contracting a taint in the family and the school that 
will embitter or cut short its life. A speck in an egg turns up as a deformity in 
the chicken. 

But the lesson is for us as well as for them. There is a growing passion for 
useful education, as it is called ; that is, education that qualifies for making money, 
and a disposition to undervalue the discipline that makes morals and manners. 
We too often prefer teaching to training. America has completed the experiment 
of the secular system. The product, as given by her most partial representa- 
tives, is not such as we desire to see in England. 

Whatever may be our objections to the dim sectarian tinge of our author's 
spectacles, and his descriptions of things as they appear through their medium, 


' we cannot deny that he has collected many useful facts illustrative of the working 


i 


of things across the Atlantic. 
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WORKS OF NAPOLEON THE THIRD,* 
[Seconp Norice.] 


One of the most curious of Napoleon’s productions is a pamphlet on the “Canal of 
Nicaragua.” While he was in the prison of Ham, the good people of the American 
{sthmus, desirous of connecting the Atlantic Ocean with the Pacific, could think 
of no one better fitted to conduct this enterprise than Louis Napoleon. They, 
therefore, requested him to draw up a plan, and made application to the King of 
the French, in the hope of being able to bring about his liberation, that they 
might take back with them to their country the mighty engineer, who was to 
connect lakes, penetrate or overpass the chain of the Andes, and throw open to the 
world a practicable channel between the eastern and western oceans. 

The scheme no doubt appeared extremely feasible to every one but the astute 
old King of the French, who was not to be defrauded of his prisoner by any such 
artifices ; for that they were nothing more clearly appeared, when the canal- 
maker shortly afterwards effected his escape, but instead of proceeding to Nica- 
ragua, to link the Atlantic with the Pacific, located himself in London, as a much 
better point whereon to plant the lever with which he hoped to move all France. 
The pamphlet, with whatever design written, is clever. It does not, indeed, 
belong to the ordinary ovurse of his studies, yet he may very well be the author, 
and have applied himself to the subject in order to divert his thoughts for a while 
from the «itating theme of French politics. Having disposed of the practical 
part of his subject, he indulges in that tendency to generalization, which may be 
regarded as one of the characteristics, if not one of the vices of the French mind; 
he talks of the distribution and intermingling of races, of the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, of the equality of men before God, of the efforts and achievements of 
genius, the displacement of populations by war, the levelling of mountains, the 
canalization of rivers, the cutting through of forests, to facilitate the intercom- 
munication of mankind. But he was not destined to erect for himself one of 
these imperishable monuments on the Isthmus of Darion. Other views absorbed 
his mind, and developed themselves in a series of political incidents, some of 
which, unless conscience be completely paralyzed in him, must, from time to 
time, awaken recollections much less agreeable, than would have been the 
remembrance of cutting through the American Isthmus. 

But the most interesting as well as the most important of his writings is the 
treatise entitled “‘Du Passé et de l Avenir de |’ Artillerie,” which, in the im- 
perial edition of his works, occupies the entire fourth volume. Commenced in 
the prison of Ham in order to combat his impatience of confinement, his labour 
ceased with the occasion which had produced it. Only a portion, therefore, of 
the design was accomplished, the history of artillery being cut short in the 
middle of Louis XIV.’s reign. Probably the professional students of the art of 
war will experience little regret at the interruption of the Emperor’s studies, 
because far more copious sources of information exist; but they who desire to 
understand the man Louis Napoleon, would have been pleased to follow the 
track of his mind over the wars of the last two hundred years. 

In the first edition the machines spoken of, and the positions laid down, were 
illustrated by engravings and diagrams, which are omitted in the reprint, for what 
reason it is difficult to conjecture. Strange to say, there are extremely few per- 
sons either in France or England who know anything of this curious production, 
which, whatever may be its defects, would certainly repay the time and trouble 
of perusal. The “ Avant-propos,” above all, is full of suggestive passages, which 
show the author’s mind to have been always seething with ambitious projects, 
and, conscious of its own inherent want of greatness, resolved to supply that 
want, as far as possible, by art and industry. In the history of painting, we find 
many counterparts of Louis Napoleon; that is to say, men who, not having 
received from nature the power to originate, have yet, by the force of imitation, 
succeeded in the attempt to pass for great artists. Thus there were several 
individuals in Italy who could reproduce the pictures of Raffaelle, Correggio, and 
Titian, so exactly that scarcely any eye could discern the difference between the 
copies and the originals. Louis Napoleon belongs essentially to this class of 
persons. He is the reflection, the double, the reproduction, en petit, of the first 
Napoleon. The whole process of thought in his mind is co-ordinated by the 
thoughts of his predecessor. He has studied him, as man never before studied 
another, and is almost content to be an anachronism in politics, that he may 
enjoy power as the heir to another man’s ideas. It is true he affects occasionally 
to criticise the first Napoleon, and to show by what defects in humanity and 
policy he brought his dominion to a premature close; but his heart always 
relents during the operation, and he ends by pronouncing the eulogy of the indi- 
vidual whom he had undertaken to censure. It would, therefore, have been not 
a little amusin z, after having been occupied with the campaigns of Marlborough 
and Frederick, to follow the imperial critic through the long series of battles 
fought by the first Napoleon, as the general first, and next as the destroyer of 
the Republic ; the hero of the Consulate, arid the founder of the Empire. That 
he has gone through the whole subject in his mind, if not in manuscript, we 
make no doubt, from his constant application to the improvement of the French 
artillery, as well as to the means of rendering ships of war shot-proof. 

We have already observed that whatever may be the value of Louis Napoleon's 
Writings, extremely few persons can be persuaded to read them, and in the course 
of the foregoing observations may probably have suggested the true cause. This, 
We think, is the absence from his style of two qualities necessary to keep alive 
the attention of readers. The first is the deficiency of warmth and enthusiasm, 
of which the second is, properly speaking, only a consequence—we mean that 

necination of style which sometimes, for whole ages, reconciles the world to 
00ks without depth or originality. The reader of Louis Napoleon soon discovers 
that the author is not writing for him, but for himself—that his book is intended 
48 an instrument of self-agerandisement—not addressed to mankind, but to the 
Bonapartist faction in France. He arrives, therefore, at the conclusion, that to 
enter into the writer’s views, or to co-operate in the spread of his opinions, would 
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be to become a cat’s-paw ; and this reflection would thoroughly cool his ardour, 
even if the writer’s style of composition were able to kindle any. Many distin- 
guished authors have been possessed by a selfishness no less absorbing than that 
of Louis Napoleon, but when that has been suffered to become apparent in almost 
every page of their works, the result has been gradually to destroy their influence. 
This is observable in the case of Rousseau and Buffon, both great masters of style 
considered apart from the underlying strata of thought. Each generation, find- 
ing itself farther and farther removed from the idiosyncracies of the times in which 
they wrote, becomes more impatient of their egotism, and rejects their productions 
as equally unsuited to its taste and wants. Cicero was a vain man, but his 
vanity was that of a Roman whose mind, though defective, was full of grandeur. 
We scarcely, therefore, notice, even in his most familiar letters, the ebullitions of 
his egotism. Indeed, the vice in him is often scarcely distinguishable from the 
proud consciousness which warms and kindles our fancy as we read, and hurries 
us away, as this “old man eloquent” displays to us the accumulated riches and 
splendour of his mind. 

It is among the most remarkable phenomena of literature, that nearly all 
French writers, great or little, are devoured by egotism, which sometimes makes 
you laugh, sometimes almost pleases you, but often inspires you with disgust. 
Thus Montaigne’s vanity, displaying itself chiefly in personal anecdotes and 
revelations of eharacteristic peculiarities, is agreeable, though it interferes with 
the respect you might otherwise entertain for the writer. Rabelais, also, is full 
of vanity, but he only displays it in the complacency with which he pours forth 
a mingled torrent of learning, extravagancies, nonsense, and indecency. Voltaire, 
though evidently possessed by the ne plus ultra of egotism, is yet master of suf- 
ficient art to disguise its worst symptoms throughout the whole of some of his 
works, so that his vanity is less obtrusive. But, in all these cases, nothing 
more is aimed at than the excitement of admiration in the reader, which, being a 
harmless object, is for that reason pardoned. In Louis Napoleon, the point to 
be attained was different ; he endeavoured through his writings to keep alive the 
Napoleonic enthusiasm in France, and by that means to obtain for himself that 
sceptre which he now wields. His works, consequently, can be only reckoned 
as means to an end, and the end having been attained, the means are no longer 
of any value. They must accordingly be studied, if they are studied at all, as 
the instruments of an ambitious politician, as the scaffolding to a political edifice, 
as the hammers, trowels, and mortar-hods, which are immediately put out of 
sight when the house is finished. To those who are content to accept established 
facts, they can be of no interest or value; but, as the life of Louis Napoleon is 
full of instruction, not to political adventurers only, but to those likewise whose 
interest it is to guard against the craft of those adventurers, so his works are 
admirably well qualified to wean mankind from the worship of false greatness, by 
showing the pitiable disguises it puts on, and the tricks and impostures to which 
it has recourse, to subjugate the imaginations of the vulgar, and through their 
weakness and folly to usurp and hold possession of a throne, 








AUTOBIOGRAPHY, LETTERS, AND LITERARY REMAINS OF 
MRS. PIOZZI (THRALE).* 


Tus, though a second edition, contains so much new matter, and so much of 
the old matter re-arranged, that it may fairly be looked upon, in some very 
important parts, as a new book. The new matter, too, consists almost wholly of 
additional extracts from Mrs. Piozzi’s private diary, and additional letters from 
her pen, with which the editor has been furnished since the appearance of the 
first edition. The part of Mrs. Piozzi’s life on which these additions throw the 
most light, is that which refers to her marriage with Piozzi, and the consequent 
rupture of her intimacy with Dr. Johnson. And Mr. Hayward thinks it the 
more important, as also the more difficult, to set that affair in a correct light, 
because Lord Macaulay, in one of his well-known essays, has devoted all his 
brilliant talent to the task of placing it in a wrong one. The reputation, however, 
of that most attractive of writers is gradually settling down into its proper place. 
No writer in our own or any other language has surpassed him in placing a vivid 
picture before the mind’s eye of the reader; but scarcely one has so deliberately 
and uniformly sacrificed everything to effect. Even in that laborious history 
which he intended to live for ever he did so most unscrupulously, white- 
washing Cromwell and blackening Charles, heaping praises upon William, and 
reproaches on Marlborough, on no other ground but because the most vivid 
effects could be produced by the strongest contrasts. And so, in this instance, 
he caught at a story gleaned from Boswell, Baretti, Hawkins, and others, and, 
without giving himself the slightest trouble to inquire into its accuracy, he 
worked up a dashing picture of Mrs. Thrale casting Johnson off the moment that 
her first husband died—of the “solemn and tender prayer” he breathed forth ; 
of the “emotions which choked his voice and convulsed his powerful frame,’’ as 
he exchanged “ that beloved home for the gloomy and desolate house behind 
Fleet-street ;” of her marriage to “an Italian fiddler,” and her flight “from the 
laughter and hisses of her countrymen to a land where she was unknown.” 
A very striking picture the artist certainly made; but in one single page (vol. i., 
265) Mr. Hayward disposes of the whole of it, showing that every statement on 
which it pretends to rest, with the exception of her marriage, and Johnson’s 
unreasonable condemnation of it, is wholly unfounded and incorrect. In fact, 
Piozzi was not a fiddler; Johnson did not leave Streatham till she quitted it 
herself. Mr. Hayward might have added, that the very fact of his remonstrating 
with her on her second marriage as he did, proves conclusively, that up to that 
time there had been no cessation of intimacy between them. Nor does the tone 
of the second letter which he wrote to her on the subject (and which is given by 
Mr. Hayward, vol. i., p. 241, No. 5) less decisively disprove the view taken by 
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Lord Macaulay of the terms of which up to that time they had been on. It also 
incidentally shows, that even in Johnson’s own opinion there had been no dimi- 
nution of their cordiality up to that moment. His expression is, that “ her kindness 
had soothed twenty years of a life radically wretched,” and his letter is dated 
“July 8, 1784.” At p. 13 of the same volume, an extract from the lady’s diary 
tells us, “It was on the second Thursday of the month of January, 1765, that I 
first saw Mr. Johnson in a room.” From this date to that of Johnson’s letter is 
nineteen years and seven months, so that Johnson’s expression is accurate 
enough; but it would not only be inaccurate, but almost inexplicable, if the 
kindness for which he expresses his gratitude had ceased three years before 
(Thrale had died April 14, 1781). We may, therefore, admit that Mr. Hayward 
has completely disposed of Lord Macaulay’s account, without scruple; and also, 
which will weigh with many minds, without disturbing our respect for Johnson's 
memory. For it must be remembered, that the account of the slights put upon 
him after Thrale’s death does not come, in the very slightest degree, from John- 
son himself. He was, indeed, no longer at Streatham, because she was not 
there herself. She had let it with his fullest approval (he was one of her husband’s 
executors), and they continued on terms of perfect cordiality, for on her depar- 
ture from Streatham he went to London in her carriage ; and “we hear of him 
at Mrs. Thrale’s house, or in her company repeatedly, from Madame d’ Arblay or 
De Lort” (Vol. i. 197). Boswell records his meeting him at her house in the spring 
of 1783, and perceived no change in their manner towards each other. And 
Mr. Hayward quotes letters from him to her and from her to him, couched in a 
tone of the most familiar intimacy, as late as March and April, 1784. 

That he regretted and disapproved of her marriage is certain; yet the letter 
already referred to, of July 8, leads to the inference that even that occurrence 
would not hhve broken off their friendship had Mrs. Piozzi remained in England. 
On the contrary, he admits that “he has no pretence to resent it” (her marriage), 
“as it had not been injurious to him ;” and gives her his earnest advice to settle 
in England, founded on arguments that she “ may live here with more dignity 
than in Italy, and with more security; that her rank will be higher,’ &., quite 
incompatible with a perseverance in the assertion of his previous letter, that 
“she was ignominiously married,’ and not very consistent with the idea that 
he intended her future abode to be a matter of indifference to him. There is no 
question but that Johnson was a kind and worthy, as well as a learned and able 
man, though we confess that we have always thought the deference which such 
men as Reynolds and Burke showed him a greater proof of his real intellectual 
power than could be gathered from most of his writings. Anyway, that deference 
was somewhat singular in its degree ; but it is still more singular that it should 
have existed to this day to such an extent as to lead writers like Lord Macaulay, 
and his defender in the Edinburgh Review, for his sake, to do injustice to a lady 
of great virtue and amiability, and undoubtedly of very eminent talents. It may 
be hoped that any unfavourable impression of her conduct will be now removed 
from all minds by Mr. Hayward’s work. His first volume concludes with a very 
candid and judicious estimate of her character, and all that he says in it of the 
extent of her information, her sprightliness, her wit, and her goodness of heart, 
is abundantly borne out by the extracts from her autobiography and her letters 
contained in the second volume. 








ODLING’S CHEMISTRY, DESCRIPTIVE AND THEORETICAL.* 


It is with considerable pleasure that we draw attention to this work. During 
the last ten years scientific chemistry has been undergoing a great and radical 
change. The illustrious Gerhardt may be considered the founder of what 
is now known as the unitary system of notation, but for a long time his 
system was looked upon with mistrust by all but a few continental chemists. 
Gradually, however, it was seen in England that this system much facilitated 
the generalization of chemical truths, and its views are now adopted by most of 
the leading English chemists. But whilst the opinions and teachings of the pro- 
fessors of this science have been slowly changing, the literature of chemistry 
has, with but few exceptions, remained stationary ; almost the only sterling work 
in which the new notation is adopted being the Manual of Qualitative Analysis,+ 
by Church and Northcote. In this work the authors expressly avoid entering into 
the theoretical part of the science, referring the reader on all these points to Dr. 
Odling’s forthcoming manual, which for nearly four years has been anxiously looked 
forward to as the great English exponent of the new system of notation. 

It is high time some such work was published, for, in the absence of a recog- 
nized exponent of the new theory, the general mass of chemists are divided and 
subdivided in opinion as to the most simple formula. Take, for instance, that 
simplest of all substances, water. On the one hand we are told that it 
consists of equal equivalents of oxygen and hydrogen, and is to be expressed 
in symbolical language by HO; others say that its simplest atom must be 
written HO, Ho; another theory bids us look upon it as a compound of two 


equivalents of hydrogen and one of oxygen, to be written He ); whilst the advo- 





cates of a fourth theory insist that this body cannot be properly expressed except | 


, » H 
by the formula H, Ox 
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! 
} 
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It will, therefore, be an inestimable boon to all students or teachers of chemistry | 


to know that the first part of this long-expected and important manual is at last 
published, and leaves nothing to be desired in those branches of chemical science 
upon which it treats. It only extends as far as the non-metallic elements, 
hydrogen, fluorine, chlorine, bromine, iodine, oxygen, sulphur, selenium, tellu- 
rium, nitrogen, phosphorus, arsenic, antimony, and bismuth, and of their com- 
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’ man he knows to be his rival. 


theoretical and practical relations to one another, are described with greater 
fulness than is customary in text-books. 

The arrangement is more than ordinarily systematic, and the mutual relations 
of the elements and of their analogous compounds are largely dwelt upon, as are 
also the mutual relations of the various heterologous compounds of the samo 
element. The compounds of mineral and organic chemistry are not considereq 
apart in separate sections ; moreover the doctrines of series, types, and substity. 
tions, are applied indiscriminately to both branches of chemical science. This j, 
an entirely novel feature, and one which cannot fail to considerably simplify the 
science to a young student. 

An attentive perusal of this volume bas convinced us that it in every respect 
deserves the high expectations which were formed of it. It is one of the fey 
standard works on the science in the English language, and can deservedly take 
its place in the library by the side of Gmelin’s Handbook. 








MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 

Victorian Enigmas; or, Windsor Fireside Researches: being a ‘Series of 
Acrostics enigmatically propounded, on Historical, Geographical, Biographical, 
and Miscellaneous Subjects; intended to combine Amusement with Exercise in 
the Attainment of General Knowledge. Promoted and encou:aged by the Royal 
precedent and example. By Charlotte Eliza Capel. London: Lockwond & Co, 
7, Stationers’ Hall-court, Ludgate-hill.—The title-page to this book is in itself an 
enigma, and we do not think it very satisfactorily solved in the preface, wherein 
Her Majesty’s name is introduced upon no higher authority than that of an on 
dit. Here is a specimen of the enigmas to be found in this volume :— 

‘‘ The initials of the following places form the name of a town in England; and 
the FINAL (read upwards) what that is famous for :—A city in Italy; a river in 
Germany ; a town in the United States; a town in North America; a town in 
Holland ; the Turkish name of Constantinople; a town in Bothnia; a city in 
Greece ; a circle on the globe.” 


Such is the Enigma: and annexed the Solution :— 


‘Naples, Elbe, Washington, Cincinnati, Amsterdam, Stamboul, Tornea, 
Lepanto, ecliptic. 

** NEWCASTLE, famous for its Coan Mines.” 

If such enigmas were regarded as ‘‘sports” in Windsor Castle, the poor little 
princes and princesses must have had a woefully dull time of it, or they must 
not have the same “ organs, dimensions, faculties,” as the children of persons of 
meaner degree. They must be, in all respects, like the princesses mentioned in 
one of Andersen’s tales, who always “ wrote on slates of gold with pencils of 
diamond.” The “ Victorian Enigmas” are, in fact, dull, dreary, laborious trifles; 
and we cannot imagine anything more oppressive, wearying, and spirit-killing for 
boy or girl, than being compelled to try and interpret any one of these far-fetched 
absurdities. A single ‘‘ Victorian enigma” would spoil a whole Christmas holiday. 
The book is only fitted for an old bachelor to purchase and make a present to 
the children, in order that he might be for ever afterwards—detested by them. 





Wild Dayrell; a Biography of a Gentleman Exile. By John Kemp, author of 
‘Shooting and Fishing in Lower Brittany ;’ ‘ Sketches from the South of 
France,” &c. London: Longman, Green, Longman, & Roberts.—This little book 
cannot be regarded as a novel or a story—it is a series of adventures of a gentle- 
man who is not remarkable for talent, genius, or any extraordinary virtue, but 
who is a good cricketer, a bold rider, an excellent shot, an inveterate hunter, and 
very much attached to horse-riding. He is described as coming into possession 
of a large fortune at a very early age, and that fortune he contrives to dilapidate 
in the course of a few years upon his own amusements. According to the 
author’s account of him, he is a very selfish individual; and the only good action 
that can be mentioned respecting him is assisting in her distress a lady with 
whom he had been in love, but who had preferred running away with another 
to the accepting him as a husband. There is no reason given why there should 
be the slightest sympathy felt for the hero, when, in consequence of his gambling 
on the turf, he has been compelled to go abroad, for the purpose of retrenching 
his expenses, and permitting his lawyer to take charge of his estates, for the 
purpose of paying off his debts. Wild Dayrell is a worthless spendthrift, 
but he is well-looking, and attracts the regards of a very charming young lady, 
and when he is accepted by her, his love for gambling over-masters him, and he 
plays so recklessly and desperately as to involve himself in a heavy debt to the 
He is asked by his destined mother-in-law 
pledge himself he will “ play” no more, and he is on the point of refusing, whe? 
a calamity occurs by which the girl he was about to sacrifice to his spirit of 
gambling, loses her life. The death scene of this lady is the most interesting and 
best-told episode in the book. It is followed by an account of wolf-hunting and 
of stag-stalking in France, with a fracas in a French ball-room, and a steeple- 
chase (in which a vicious old “screw” of an Irish horse is the winner), and thet 
follows an account of a pic-nic in the Pyrenees, for all of which not one readet 
in a hundred will care a pin. The whole work is essentially “a sportsman’s book; 
and one must be deeply read and well skilled in all the terms of all sorts of games 
to comprehend the author's meaning. We give a specimen of a favourite mode of 
narrative, with the author of “ Wild Dayrell.” :— 


«Thus Dayrell, through Diana’s agency, secured the odd trick, but he was by 


| no means svre of the game, much less of the rubber. Tounley still held cards " 
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j 
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binations with one another ; but the properties of the different bodies, and their | ¢? fal! back upon. That the latter lost to-day was by no means his fault. 


' said on his return to Pau, his horse was a puller, and carried him unwi 
By William Odling, M.B., | 


his hand, such as a skilful player might easily turn to advantage. He might 
finesse his queen of trumps, or, if that manceuvre failed, he still had a rich - * 
llingly 
through briar and brake in the wood when they found, the results of which wd 
manifested in a crushed hat, a barked nose, a scratched face, and an unfortuna” 
rent in the yellow cords. Altogether the consequences of his day’s hunting -_ 
resembled those of our tennis-playing tyro, who told usin lugubrious acce™ 
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he had spent his last half-hour. ‘I went to ; id ; I becam 
aay oe I missed the ball; I tumbled down; I pertain ema che en 
bands I broke my racket; and then the marker called out, “worse than 
nothing. 

Now, all this may be very witty; but an interpreter is required for the unin- 
itiated to comprehend it. The author is evidently well acquainted “ with the 
manners and customs of the English” residing in various parts of France. His 
pooks give lively, and we are sure, true accounts of society, both at Dieppe and 
at Pan; and will, most probably, be read with pleasure by all who are devoted 
to field sports, or who have lived for any time on the Continent. 





Saunders, Otley, and Co.’s Shilling Pocket Overland Guide to India, Australia, §c: 
London: Saunders, Otley, & Co., 66, Brook-street, Hanover-square.—In this 
little volume every information is supplied to the lady or gentleman who is abont 
to travel to India, Australia, orChina. At once people can learn the expenses of 
their outfit, cabin furniture, the routes to be taken, how to procure passports, 
the rates of passage, and expenses of the different routes, what they ought to do 
with respect to their luggage, the times of departure, the probable length of the 
passage, their expenses both by railway and in hotels, &c. All the different 
places at which the traveller has to stop are described, and an estimate is given 
of the expenses to be incurred at every stoppage. In a few pages there is com- 
pressed a vast amount of information. It is a book not for one but for all classes 
of travellers, and no person should venture upon a journey to India or Australia 
without first procuring and carefully studying the statements made, and the 
advice given in “The Shilling Pocket Overland Guide.” 





The Wisdom of Solomon. Iluminated by Samuel Stanesby. London: 
Griffith & Farran, St. Paul’s Churchyard.—This prettily bound and gorgeously 
illuminated volume consists of twenty-six pages, each page having six richly 
ornamented initial letters, the whole presenting the appearance of a precious 
manuscript of the thirteenth century,—one of those volumes that, when com- 
pleted in the old monastic houses, were regarded as amongst their most precious 
treasures. Every portion of this interesting little book reflects credit upon the 
parties by whom it has been brought out,—upon the illuminator, Mr. Stanesby ; 
the printers, Messrs. Ashbee & Dangerfield; and the publishers, Messrs. Griffith 


— through whose enterprise it has been placed in the hands of the 
public. 





Lectures Frangaises ; or, Extracts in Prose from Modern French Authors, with 
copious Notes, for the use of English Students. By Leonce Stidvenard, Principal 
French Master in the City of London School, Second French Master in St. Paul’s 
School, and Lecturer on the French Language and Literature in King’s College. 
London : Longman, Green, Longman, & Roberts.—This is a most valuable com- 
pilation, and cannot fail to be of great advantage to all persons desirous of 
acquiring an accurate knowledge of the French language. In making a selec- 
tion of pieces for study from modern writers, the author has exercised a sound 
judgment. He thus initiates students into that style of language with which new 
books and the newspapers will require them to be most familiar; and by the 
notes which are added, the text is rendered at once comprehensible by students. 
All is supplied to them of which they can stand in need. We have no hesitation 


in saying that M. Stiévenard’s “ Lectures Frangaises” is the best French reading- 
book we have ever seen. 





Distant Homes; or, the Graham Family in New Zealand. By Mrs. J. E. 
Aylmer. With Illustrations by J. Jackson. London: Griffith & Farran (Suc- 
cessors to Newberry & Harris), corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard.—A very pleasant 
book upon emigration; but published at a most unfortunate period. Few will be 
tempted to imitate the Graham family, and proceed to a country in which a 
warlike race of desperate savages has to be encountered ; and whose animosities 
against those they regard as “ intruders upon their land” are more likely to be 


embittered than quieted by proceedings adapted to reduce them to obedience to 
the British crown. 





(hry Rivers; or, a Boy’s Struggles in the Great World. By Alfred Elwes, author 
of “Frank and Andrea,” “Paul Blake,” “Ocean and her Rulers,” “ Kalph 
Seabrooke,” &c. With illustrations by H. Anelay. London: Griffith & Farran 
Naat to Newberry & Harris), corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard.—According 
© the author’s account, the story of the hero of this book is founded upon 
absolute fact. « Guy Rivers” is the name given to “a London merchant,’’ whose 
re — from boyhood, with all the mishaps that befell him, are truthfully 
ae in these pages. We have real, as well as fictitious, narratives in abund- 
i pth lige who have risen from poverty to great wealth in this country, and in 

» “the great wealth” seems to be the highest reward that can be bestowed 
upon the “ heroes of society.” Men are so taught to worship “ gold,” as if it were a 
at But is there not a still higher reward even in this world for honesty, honour, 
rustworthiness, and truthfulness? Is there not the calm content that accom- 
00 8 mediocrity of fortune—that seeks within itself its own peace and bliss of 
ne —that finds in a complete resignation to the will of Heaven its own perfect 
> sae happiness which “the world” or “ society’ can neither give nor 
ee poy oa that is not dependent upon the shouts of a mob nor the smiles of a 
nee’ The old Pagans had on this point more true notions of the real dignity | 


of the sufferings of Nonconformist ministers in the reign of Charles II. The 
book contains a great deal of information not generally known; and deserves 
to be read not merely by the members of the body, whose early ministers it 
justly panegyrises; but also by those who, differing from them in their con- 
scientious convictions, cannot but regret that there was a period in England 
when men who had contended for liberty of conscience, yet became persecutors, 
and punished others when their views on religion did not coincide with that 
form of faith which had been “by law established.” 





Paul Duncan's Little by Little (Sampson Low & Co.).—This is a story 
“adapted” to English life and manners, from an American narrative. “Paul 
Duncan is a model boy, possessing industry, patience, and perseverance, by dint 
of which he succeeds in supporting his mother, and has his reward at last. by 
marrying @ young heiress, whose life he rescues at the risk of his own. Yeung 
heiresses are not always fished out of the water so easily as Paul Duncan found 
his ; but the book conveys a good moral, and is sure to interest youthful readers. 





The Children’s Picture-Book of the Sagacity of Animals (Sampson Low & Co.). 
This is an excellent collection of anecdotes illustrative of the sagacity of various 
animals, and it will doubtless form one of the most popular, as it is one of the 
most suitable gift books for the approaching Christmas season. The engravings 
are numerous and very well executed. 

The North British Review (Clark, Edinburgh) for the present quarter is an 
interesting and valuable contribution to literature. The first article, on “ Pas- 
cal,” is full of deep thought and philosophic reasoning, and when we state that it 
is by the “ veteran” Isaac Taylor, our readers will have sufficient inducement to 
read the paper. There is an article full of information, and, as we believe, by Sir 
David Brewster, on “‘ Comets,” and another thoughtful contribution on ‘ Plato 
and Christianity.” The entire number is distinguished by great ability and 
learning. 


——_—- 


Thorley’s Illustrated Farmer's Almanac for 1862. London: Joseph Thorley, 
77, Newgate-street.—A useful publication, in which all the articles are 
written or compiled by the editorial staff of the Agricultural Gleaner; and the 
directions for “farming” and “ gardening’’ operations are given under distinct 
heads. 








Books RecetvepD.—The reprint of Punch (Bradbury & Evans) has reached 
the eighth volume, and we need scarcely say, abounds with wit and humour. 
The drawings must always be extremely interesting as illustrative of the progress 
made of late years in the art of caricaturing.—A Manual of Structural Botany, 
for the use of Classes, Schools, and Private Students. By M.C. Cooke. With 
upward of 200 illustrations by Ruffle. London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Picca- 
dilly.—Vanity Church, in two volumes. London: Saunders, Otley, & Co., 66, 
Brook-street, Hanover-square.—My Eldest Brother. A Tale. By the author of 
“Our Farm of Four Acres ;” * From Hay Time to Hopping.” In two volumes. 
London; Saunders, Otley, & Co., 66, Brook-street, Hanover-square, W.— 
Examination of the Principles on the Scoto-Oxonian Philosophy. By Timologus. 
Part I. London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly—One Hundred Lectures on 
the Ancient and Modern Drama, and Dramatic Pieces, down to the nineteenth 
century, commencing with Thespis, the founder of the art, sixth century, B.C. 
By B.C. Jones. No.1 and 2. London: Thomas Hailes Lacey, 89, Strand. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Murray’s annual trade sale took place on November 15th, at the “ Albion,” 
when the majority of gentlemen connected with the publishing interest met at 
a handsome dinner provided for the occasion. Judging from the great numbers 
purchased of several works, the prospects of literature seemed little affected by 
the threat of commercial difficulties. Mr. Smiles’ new work, the “ Lives of the 
Engineers,” with 200 illustrations which have cost the proprietor £1,500, sold 
about 2,700 copies, Mr. Mudie taking 600, Simpkin 400, Longman 200, Hamil- 
ton, 250, Tinsley, 100. ‘“ Aids to Faith,” a volume evidently designed as a 
complete antidote to “Essays and Reviews,” reached 3,000; 700 of I dyer’s 
“ New History of Modern Europe ;” 600 of Dr. Percy’s work on Metallurgy. 
The Rev. Mr. Burgon’s “ Letters from Rome,” wonderfully illustrated, sold 750. 
“One Year in Sweden,” by Horace Marryatt, between 700 and 800. Livingstone’s 
‘¢ Popular Account of his Travels in South Africa,”’ condensed from his larger 
work (this is a very cheap book), went at 7,000. The re-issue of the “ Home 
and Colonial Library” met with the first offer from Messrs. Simpkin, who took 
450. Of Professor Rawlinson’s new work on Ancient History, to supersede 
Rollin’s, 700 were sold. 4,000 of Mr. Smiles’ ‘Self Help” were sold, although 
upwards of 30,000 have already been issued. In Mr. Murray’s catalogue wc 
were surprised to find no mention of Kinglake’s “ History of the Crimean War ;” 
and the third and fourth volumes of Stanhope’s Life of Pitt. Also, where is Mr. 
Elwyn’s edition of Pope? These works have been long announced, and one gets 
curious and expectant at their non-appearance. 

Messrs. Smith & Elder’s sale also took place last week. The attendance was 
not large, and some of the books failed to realize the large numbers which the 
fame of certain authors almost warranted. “Selections” from the writings of 
Mr. Ruskin sold 1,100; 1,200 of Mr. Thackeray’s “ Four Georges ;” and 1,300 
of hjs “ Lovel, the Widower ;” 1,500 of Mr. Trollope’s ‘“ Framley Parsonage ” 
and 750 of Leigh Hunt’s Correspondence. Surely this is a smal! number. Ten 
volumes of the new Shilling Series of Standard Works were subscribed, Messrs. 
W. H. Smith & Sons taking 8,000, and two other honses 3,000 each. 

The Prince Consort has subscribed £100 to the National Shakspeare Fund. 








pik oe of man than many of our “ moral” Christian writers, who think 

hie A at Keg can be really said to have had a happy and glorious termination to | 

pare uy career until he has been, like Whittington of old, at the least, or the 
ern Cubitt, “‘ twice Lord Mayor of London.” 





ane Alleine; his Companions and Times; a Memorial of “ Black Bar- 
"a 1662.” By Charles Stanford. London: Jackson, Walford, and 
er, St. Paul’s Churchyard. A very interesting volume, giving an account 
‘ 


| controversy has done the book every good in a commercial view. 


We hear that Lord Brougham has presented an edition of his works, in eleven 
volumes, to the Working Man’s Society of Lancaster. iP 

We understand that Messrs. Chapman & Hall have nearly ready for publication, 
Mr. Wright’s “ History of Domestic Manners and Sentiments during the Middle 
Ages.” 


“ Puck on Pegasus,” the new book of humorous verse, which was so approv- 


| ingly noticed by many of the leading reviews, while at the same time snapped 


at by one or two papers in particular, has now reached a third edition. The 
We hear that 
the sale of the work is steadily on the increase. 
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Mr. Wilshire Austin, previous to his departure to Edinburgh to deliver his 
course of lectures entitled “The Leaders of the People,’ delivers one of his 
lectures at the Clapham Athenswum on Monday, November 25th. 

The first volume of a complete and uniform edition of Hood’s writings, comic 
and serious, in prose and verse, is to appear with the new year. The plan adopted 
in the arrangement of this re-issue for press, is that of placing the works, as far 
as can be ascertained, in the order in which they were written. By this means 
the reader’s interest will be increased by watching the growth of the author’s 
mind, the increase of his powers, and the maturing of his style. Explanatory 
and illustrative notes are added, together with fragments and poems hitherto un- 
published, and pieces never before reprinted from the magazines and annuals in 
which they originally appeared. Commentaries and extracts from the letters of 
Hood’s contemporaries are incorporated with the notes; and the work thus be- 
comes a history of Hood's life as a writer (and inferentially a history of literature), 
for the period embracing the years between 1821 and 1845. The work will run 
to several volumes, which, with the exception of the two series of “ Hood’s Own” 
already published, and “ Tylney Hall,” will contain all the writings of the author 
of the “ Song of the Shirt” that can be discovered by the most careful research 
and inquiry. 

A new work will appear immediately, by the Rev. George Cox, entitled ‘‘ The 
Tale of the Great Persian War.” The author's wish is to place before the 
English reader the history of the great struggle between Greece and Persia, as it 
was conceived by Herododus himself. Nowhere, perhaps, except in translations 
(which, of necessity, labour under the disadvantages, and exhibit the defects 
common to all literal translations), is the narrative of the historian accesible to 
readers not acquainted with the original. The present volame gives in the first 
part the tale of the war, as it is found in Herodotus, without the many and long 
digressions which apparently break the thread of the narrative and tend to put 
out of sight the strict unity of epical conception, and of religion and moral sen- 
timent which pervades the whole. In the second part the author has endea- 
voured to;determine the general credibility of the history, by an examination of 
the means of information open to Herodotus, and of the results of recent As- 
syrian discoveries. 

From the Eighth Annual Report of the Librarian to the Bolton Free Library, 
we find that there has been read, during the past year, 109,820 volumes, and 
that upwards of forty thousand artisans, labourers, cotton-mill operatives, and 
others, have been readers in history, biography, art, science, theology, voyages, 
and travels. This hits rather hard upon London, the greatest city in the world, 
which does not possess a free library. 

Dr. Percy gave the inaugural Lecture to Working Men, at the Museum of 
Practical Geology, in Jermyn-street, last week, the subject being “The Mctal- 
lurgy of Copper and Zinc.” The first series are all to be given by the same 
géntleman. The second series will be delivered by Dr. Hofmann, “ On the First 
Principles of Chemistry ;” and the third, “On Natural Philosophy,” by Mr. 
Tyndall. The first lecture was most attentively listened to by a very large 
audience, composed of the class of men for whom the lectures are more especially 
addressed. 

The regulations for the renewal of tickets of admission to the reading-room of 
the British Museum having been of late in a great degree neglected, causing con- 
siderable inconvenience in making the periodical return of the number of the 
readers, the attendants have received fresh instructions to demand the production 
of the cards whenever they may deem it necessary. The tickets are granted for 
a term not exceeding six months; and any reader once admitted may apply at 
the close of his term for the renewal of his ticket, and failing so to do, becomes 
subject to the forfeiture of his privilege. 

Mr. Howitt is engaged on a history of spiritualism, which is to be called 
“6 Gleanings in the Corn-fields of Spiritualism.” 

Mr. Boyd, the “ A. K. H. B.” of Fraser's Magazine, seems to have obtained 
some popularity in America, as many of his articles are printed simultaneously in 
the Atlantic Monthly. 

Messrs. Edmonstone & Douglas are at length beginning to announce as “ in 
preparation’’ the long-expected and long-promised Memoir of John Wilson 
(Christopher North). This is being carefully compiled by his daughter, Mrs. 
Gordon, from family papers, with a selection from his correspondence. 

The author of “ Recreations of a Country Parson” has in the press “ Leisure 
Hours in Town, Essays Consolatory, A®sthetical, Moral, Social and Domestic,” 
being a selection from the contributions of “ A.K.H.B.” to Fraser’s Magazine. 

The Rev. Oswald Cockayne, of King’s College, London, has just published 

“Spoon and Sparrow ; or, English Roots in the Greek, Latin, and Hebrew.”’ 
_ A“ History of Short-hand Writing,” by Mr. Matthias Levy, will be published 
immediately by Messrs. Triibner & Co. Mr. Levy has given special attention to 
the history of stenography in England during the last 300 years, and thus opening 
up many curious and literary questions; as, for instance, whether any of Shaks- 
peare’s plays were printed from short-hand reports ; and how Chatham’s speeches 
are so accurately recorded, when verbatim reporting was not practised, nor 
allowed in Parliament. It will be remembered that Dr. Johnson wrote the par- 
liamentary reports for the Gentleman's Magazine, taking care to give the Whigs 
the worst of the argument. 

On Monday, Nov. 25th, Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson dispose of the library of 
the late Rev. James Cartwright. This collection is principally remarkable for 
its choice collections of the Holy Scriptures, and all works relating thereunto; 
also works of the learned Fathers of the Church, and commentaries and biblical 
criticisms by English divines. The collection also contains editions of Jewish 
literature, and a fine set of the historical and biographical writings of Strype. 

On Thursday, November 28th, and the five following days, Messrs. Sotheby 
and Ww ilkinson dispose of the professional and miscellancous library of the late 
Edmund Treherne, M.1.C.E. The lots as usual comprise all classes of works ; 
nevertheless, among them will be found some very rare and valuable books, some 
of them being even unknown to bibliographers, such as Lot 1554, being a volume of 
curious poetical pieces, to the first of which is prefixed a very flattering dedication 
to Mrs. Anne Gibbs, who personated Gertrude in “Tu Quoque,” &c. Lot 335 is 
a complete set of the Gentleman's Magazine, from its commencement in 1731, to 
April, 1861, with N ichols’ indexes, and Stace’s list of plates. It may be presumed 
to be quite complete, its late proprietor having collated the entire set, checking 
the plates throughout, and marking on the printed lists any discrepancies as to 
position. Lot 1079 is curious, being an extensive and singular collection of tracts, 
relating to the various Spas in England, some of which are exceedingly curious 
and rare. Lot 1253, Baltimore (Frederick Calvert), “‘ Coelestes et Inferi, Poema,” 
curious plates. This work, which is very rare, is a different edition from that 
described by Lowndes and Brunet, as printed at Venice, which has no plates. 

The present is about the size of the “ Gaudia Poetica,” by the same author. Lot 
1673 is interesting : “ Novus orbis Regionum ac Insularum, veteribus, incogni- 
sn ;" this is Thomas Gray, the poet's copy,. with numerous autograph note 
; iroughout the volume, and signature on title, and on the Colophon at the bottom 
2¢ has written “ Cost me 0. 1. 9,” on the same page also occurs the autograph 


of Sir Thomas Smith. Lot 1689. Settle (Elkanah), Threnodia Hymenm, 
funeral poem to the memory of Lady Mary Chambers, privately printed. 

is curious as being almost the last production of the then Lord Mayor's Poet 
Laureate, which office expired with Settle. Want of space prevents us from 
calling attention to more than these works. 

The French Emperor has placed in the library of the Palace of Compitgne an 
album presented to him by General de Montauban. It gives views of the 
Summer Palace of the Emperor of China, engraved by the missionaries. This 
album is composed of twenty engravings pasted on cardboard, with marging o¢ 
silk, and is enclosed in a box, on which a number of Chinese characters are traced, 
When the Summer Palace was taken possession of by the allied troops, thi, 
album fell to the lot of the French Commander-in-Chief. 

The fourth volume of the ‘‘ Correspondence de Napoleon I.” has just appeareg 
in Paris. It contains all the letters written by the Great Emperor betwee, 
August, 1802, and the end of September, 1803. 

A new history of the Reign of Terror has just been published in Paris, 
Mortimer Ternaux’s work is entitled “ L’ Histoire de la Terreur,” the history of 
France from May, 1793, to the July, 1794, when Robespierre fell. It is saiq 
that this history is founded on original documents. 

A work, which is said to be indispensable for the student, has just been put 
forth at Kiel, on “ German Constitutional History,’ by Professor George Waitz. 

A large octavo book, edited by Julius Opel and Adolf Cohn, being a collection 
of broad sheets, containing contemporary fugitive verses of the Thirty Yeary’ 


War, has just been published at Halle. 


a 


A copy of the works of Frederick the Great, printed on vellum, has been pre. 
sented by the King of Prussia to the public library at Berlin. 
have been prepared, at a cost, it is said, of £450 per copy. 


Only two copies 








Almanach de Gotha, 1862. 32mo. cloth. 5s. 


Dulau. 

Bain (A.). On the Study of Character, 8vo. 
cloth. 9s. Parker, Son, & Bourn. 

Barnes (W.). Jiw Roots and Stems of Eng- 
lish Tongues. Feap. cloth, 5s. J. R. 
Smith. 

Beeton’s Dictionary of Universal Informa- 
tion. Complete in one Vol. 8vo., half- 
bound calf. 17s. Beeton. 

Vol. III., 8vo., cloth. 6s. 

Complete in one Vol., cloth. 13s. 6d. 

Braine (W.R.). H s for the Church or 
Home Circle, with Music. 4to. limp. 
Second Edition. 5s. Skeffington. 

Brewal’s Roman History. 18mo. cloth. Sixth 
Edition. 3s. 6d. Jarrold. 

Briefless (Jeremiah). Maidenthorpe; or, 
Interesting Events about the Year 1825. 
2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, £1. 1s. Bentley. 

Brownlow (Rev. W.R.). Lectures on His- 
tory of Church of God, Feap, cloth. 3s. 
Masters. 

Blanche Cleveland; or, the Rain and Sun- 
shine of Youth. By E.A.W. 12mo. cloth. 
2s.6d. J. Hogg & Sons. 

Crepes, By A. R.M. 12mo., cloth. 2s. 6d. 








amilton. 

Cockayne (Rev. O.). Spoon & Sparrow; 
English Roots in the Greek, Latin, and 
Hebrew. §8vo. cloth. 10s.6d. Parker, 
Son, & Bourn. 

Cockayne ty Anglo-Saxon Narrationcole. 
8vo. cloth. 5s. J. R. Smith. 

Curling (Captain). The Self-Divorced, 2 
vols. Post 8vo. cloth. 12s. Tinsley. 

Dalton (Rev. W.) Daily Prayers for Family 
Worship. Feap. cloth. 3s. 6d. Hamilton. 

Eadie (J.). Ecclesiastical Cyclopedia. Demy 
8vo. cloth. 8s. 6d. Griffin, Bohn, & Co. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
From NOVEMBER 15rua tro NOVEMBER 2lsr. 


James’s (J. A.). The Widow directed tp 
the Widow's God. New edition. 3s, 64, 
Hamilton. 

Jay’s Evenings with Jesus, Royal 18mo, 
cloth. 6s. Tegg. 

Mornings with Jesus. Royal 18mo, 
cloth. 5s. Tegg. 

Kingsley’s Town and Country Sermons, 
Feap. 8vo. cloth. 6s. Parker, Son, & 
Bourn. 

Last of the Mortimers. 3 vols. post &Yvo, 
cloth. £1. 11s. 6d. Hurst & Blackett. 
Lee (Holme). Warp and Woof; or, Reni. 
niscences of Doris Fletcher. £1. 11s. 6d, 

Smith & Elder. 

Liefde, De ‘et J.). The Postman’s Bag. 
12mo. cloth. 3s.6d. Hamilton. 

Makins (G. H.). A Manual of Metallurgy, 
12s. Ellis. 

Marshall (Emma). The Happy Days at Fern. 
bank. 18mo. cloth. 2s. J. Hogg & Son:. 

Powis (Hareby). Beatrice Langton ; or, tle 
Spirit of Obedience. 18mo. cloth. 2s. J, 

ogg & Sons. 

Ravenstein (E. 2. The Russians on the 
Amur. 8vo. cloth. 15s. Triibner. 

Shakspeare’s Songs and Ballads. Super-royal 
Ato. Tilustrated. £2.2s. Low & Sons. 

Sharp (William). Reply to Sir B. C. Brodie. 
8vo. cloth. 2s. 6d. i. Turner. 

Strickland (Julian). Abbeys and Attics. Two 
vols, Post 8vo. cloth. 12s. Freeman. 
tewart og ag The Laird’s Return. 
18mo. cloth. 2s. J. Hogg & Sons. 

Street (G. E.). An Account of St. Marys 
Church, Stone, near Dartford. Royal 8vo, 
sewed. 5s. J. R. Smith. 4 

Scoresby-Jackscn (R. E). Medical Clims- 
tology. Post 8vo. cloth. 12s. Churchill. 

Soon Over; or, the Vicar of Slowditch. One 





Footsteps of Shakspeare. Post 8vo, cloth. vol. Post Svo. cloth. 10s. 6d. Saunders 
5s. J. R. Smith. & Otley, ; 
Gems on the Font. Feap. cloth, red edges. The Chiidren’s Picture Book of the Sagacity 

5s. 6d. Skeffington. of Animals, Square cloth. 5s. Lowé 
Greene (W.R.J.). A Winter and Summer Sons. 

at Burton Hall, 12mo. cloth. 23. 6d. J. The Story of King Arthur. Tlustrated. Post 

Hogg & Sous. 8vo. cloth. 7s. Griffin, Bohn, & Co. 


Grub (G.). An Ecclesiastical History of | The Life of Abraham. By. A. H. L. Small 
Scotland. 4 vols, 8vo. cloth, £2. 2s. crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. J. Hogg & 
Hamilton. 


Sons. 

Tennyson and Thompson. Favourite Poems 
of the last Hundred Years. Demy 8¥0. 
cloth. £1. 1s. Low & Sons. 


Good Words. 1861. Royal 8vo., gilt edges, 
cloth. 7s. 6d. Groombridge. 

Ho and Fears. 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth. 6s. “ 
Pastor, Son, & Bourn. Thackeray (W.M.). Lovell the Widower. 

Interesting Chapters in Bible History. Small 8vo. cloth. 6s. Smith & Elder. 
crown 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. J. Hogg & Sons. — The Four Georges. 

James's Collected Works. Crown 8vo. cloth. 5s. Smith & Elder. , . 
Vol. 12. 7s.6d. Hamilton. Wesley (John). Transactions of Early Life. 

(Rev. J. A.). The Works of. Vol. 2, 8vo. sewed. 28. J. R. Smith. 

completing the set. Crown 8yvo. cloth. Wild Sports of the World. 8vo. cloth. 7s. 6d. 

73. 6d. Hamilton. Beeton. 


8vo. cloth. 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


LIST OF manag i FOR NEXT WEEK. 

ONDAY. : 

GEOGRAPHICAL—at 8} P.a., at Burlington House. ‘Australian Explorations. Return o 

Mc Douall Stuart to Adelaide.—Letters from the Governor of West Australia and the Bishop 
of Perth, and Journey of the Brothers Dempster, Messrs. Clarkson and Harper.—Probab 

fate of Leichardt.—Elphinstone Dalrymple on the new settlement of Port Denison.” “sb 
ACTUARIES—12, St. James’s-square, at 7 p.. ‘On the Mortality Experience of the Scotts 

— Life Assurance Society, with Tables.” By William Spens, Esq., Actuary to ” 

ociety. 

TusspDay. : 

ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY—11, Hanover-square, at 9 p.x. Mr, Bartlett, ‘‘On the at 
duction of the Mantchourian Crane” in the Society's gardens; Dr. L. Pfeiffer, ‘ 02- . 

Land Shells; ’’ and other Papers. = 

CIVIL ENGINEERS—25, Great George-street, Westminster, at 8 p.m.:—l. ‘‘On Mewes 
Distances by the Telescope,” by Mr. W. B. Bray, M. Inst. C.E.; and 2. ae cory 1 
of the Lock Ken Viaduct on the Portpatrick Railway,” by Mr. L. J. Blyth, M. Inst. C.B. 

WEDNEsDayY. <1 with tbe 

SOCIETY OF ARTS—John-street, Adelphi, at 8 r.a. ‘‘ Comparison of the Year 1851 wt 

Year 1861.” By Blanchard Jerrold. p. 2 

ROYAL LITERATURE - 4, St. Martin’s-place, at §} rp... Papers contributed by G. ‘ahold 

on Vice-Consul of Missolonghi, on ‘New Pleuron,” &c., and by Professor Rei 


Pauli. a 
ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, at 84 r.u. Mr. T. Wright, on “ Recent Discoveries ® 
the Site of the Friars at Ludlow ;” ‘‘ Report on Discoveries in the Cemetery at W = os 
Rev. E. Kell, on “‘ The Late Excavations at Netley Abbey.” Mr. Syer Cuming, on “*° 

Antiquities in Devon.” E54: 
PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY- Somerset House. “On Sanskrit Roots,” by E. B. Tylo", 


Tuvurspay. 





ANTIQUARIES—Somerset Hoase, at 8} P.x. 


Co, ’ Barclay 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT 
GARDEN 


inder the Management of Miss LOUISA PYNE and Mr. 
Ww. HARRISON.—On Monday, November 25th, THE MAR- 
RIAGE OF GEORGETTE, Miss Thirlwall and Mr. Heary 
Corri. After which (at Eight o’clock), last time but one, 
ROBIN HOOD. Supported by Messrs. Santley, George 
Honey, C. Lyall, Patey, Eugene Dussek, and Henry Haigh; 
Miss Susan Pyne, and Madame Guerrabella. 

Tuesday, the TOY MAKER. Messrs. Henry Haigh, George 
Honey ; Misses Thirlwall and Susan Pyne. After which (at 
Fight o'clock), last time, LURLINE. Messrs. Santley, 
Corri, C. Lyall, Patey, and W. Harrison; Mesdames Jessie 
M‘Lean, Thirlwall, and Miss Louisa Pyne. 

Wednesday, = — OF GEORGETTE acd (last 
ime) ROB , 
te soley, THE TOY MAKER, and (at Eight o'clock), 
for the last time, RUY BLAS. Messrs. Santley, A. St. 
Albyn, Patey, Cc. LT pow Wallworth, T. Distin, E. Dussek, and 
W. Harrison ; esdames Susan Pyne, Thirlwall, Jessie 
M‘Lean, and Louisa Pyne. In Act I. Grand Pas pg Devx, 
Mile. Lamoureux and Mr. Henry Payne. 

Friday, THE TOY-MAKER. After which (at Eight o'clock) 
first time this Season, MARITANA. By Messrs. Henry Corri, 
George Honey, Patey, Wallworth, Eugene Dussek, and W. 
Harrison; Miss Susan Pyne and Salem Guerrabella (her 
first appearance in this Opera). 

Saturday, THE TOY- ER. After which (at Eight 
o'clock), will be mre first time, an entirely new and 
original Opera, in Three Acts, by J. V. Bridgeman and M. W. 
Balfe, to be entitled THE PURITAN’S DAUGHTER; and in 
which Messrs. Kom Henry Corri, George Honey, A. St. 


Albyn, Patey, C. Lyall, Wallworth, T. Distin, and W. Harrison ; 
Miss Susan Pyne and Miss Louisa e will appear. 
Conductor, Mr. ALFRED MELLON. Commence at Seven. 


Stalls, 7s.; Private Boxes, from 10s. 6d. to £4 4s.; Dress 
Circle, 5s.; Upper Boxes, 4s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 33.; Pit, 
2s. 6d.; Amphitheatre, 1s. Box-office, open daily from Ten 
till Five. Nocharge for booking. Stage-Manager, Mr. Lieu 
Mcrray. Acting-Manager, Mr. Enwarp Murray. 


OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT 
GARDEN. 
Under the Management of Miss LOUISA PYNE and Mr. W. 
HARRISON. On Saturday next, November 30th, will be pro- 
duced the new Grand ra (in Three Acts), to be entitled 
THE an © DAUGHTER, by J. V. Bridgeman and 
M. W. Balfe. 


HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET.— 
Great Hit of Mr. SOTHERN as LORD DUNDREARY, 
in OUR AMERICAN COUSIN—encored nightly in his reading 
of “ Brother Sam’s” letter.—MONDAY, November 25, and 
during the week, to commence at Seven with THE BALANCE 
OF COMFORT. Mr. Howeand Miss M. Olmer. After which, 
at a quarter to Eight, the New Comedy, OUR AMERICAN 
COUSIN. Mr. Buckstone, Mr. Sothern, Mr. Chippendale, 
Mrs. Charles Young, &c., with the Leclerques, on their return 
from the Provinces and popular Ballet, concluding with MY 
HUSBAND'S GHOST. 


N R. and MRS. GERMAN REED, with MR. 
JOHN PARRY, give their POPULAR ENTERTAIN- 
MENT EVERY EVENING (except Saturday), at Eight; 
Morning representations, THURSDAYS and SATURDAYS, 
at Three, atthe ROYAL GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 
14, REGENT STREET. Admission, ls., 2s.; Stalls, 3s.; 
Stall. chairs, 5s., secured in advance at the Gallery, and at 
Messrs. Cramer, Beale, and Wood's, 201, Regent-strect. 


OCIETY for the ENCOURAGEMENT of 
the FINE ARTS. 
President, the Right Honourable the Earl of ELLESMERE. 

The FOURTH SESSION (1861-2) will commence on THURS- 
DAY, November 28, when Mr. J. DAFFORNE will deliver a 
LECTURE on *‘ Art-Education, its Objects and Advantages.” 
To commence at Eight o’Clock. A Discussion will follow. 

Lectures on the various branches of the Fine Arts (including 
Music), will be delivered on succeeding Thursdays till the end 
of June, except in the weeks wherein the Conversaziones (six 
in number) take place. 

A programme of the arrangements for the session, with the 
rules of the Society, forms of application for membership, &c., 
to be had at the offices of the Society, 9, Conduit-street, W.— 
Subscription, One Guinea per annum. 

HENRY OTTLEY, Hon. Sec. 


FRE ART UNION.—Third Season, 1861-2. 
& #-—Ten guineas for one guinea. Two of the choicest 
en of the immortal Turner, and two magnificent subjects 

y Sir E. Landseer, engraved by the most celebrated engravers 
of the day, are given (the set of four) to subscribers for one 
guinea, now delivering. Prospectuses on application. Agents 


wanted in the provinces.—J.T. JERRARD’S Fine Art Gallery, 
163, Fenchurch-street, E.C. 


HE COMMERCIAL, ENGINEERING, 

AND SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, beautifully situated 

near Chester. This School, recognized by the Secretary of 

State for India ‘* as possessing an efficient class for Civil En- 

gineering,” offers a sound English Education, and, in addition, 
Classics and the Modern Languages. 

Particular attention is given to Mathematics and Practical, 
Chemistry. The instruction in Drawing is on the System of 
the Department of Science and Art. Each Pupil is provided 
with a separate sleeping apartment. 


tod particulars apply to the Rev. ARTHUR RIGG, College, 
ester, 























OYAL FREE HOSPITAL, Gray’s-inn-road. 

—This was the first Hospital to introduce the principle 
of free and instant admission to the destitute sick, without the 
formality of Governors’ letters. Owing to an unexpected de- 
lay in the payment of a considerable legacy on which the Com- 
muttee relied, it is left without immediate funds ; the Committee 

erefore earnestly entreat ASSISTANCE, to enable them to 
relieve the numerous distressing cases that at this season daily 
present themselves, many of whom without immediate succour 
must inevitably perish. 

In addition to a large number of in-patients, the Hospital 
relieves weekly between 2,000 and 3,009 of the destitute sick 
Poor, as out-patients, 

Contributions are received by the Treasurer, Edward Mas- 
mee Esq., Nicholas-lane; also by Messrs. Coutts & Co., 
Grummond & Co., Herries & Co., Ransom & Co., Prescott, 
~~. & Co., Smith, Payne, & Co., Glyn & Co., Jones Loyd & 
Ow Barclay & Co., Denison & Co., Williams, Deacon, & Co., 

verend, Gurney, & Co., Nisbet & Co., Berners-street ; Messrs. 

- Barned & Co., Liverpool; and at the Hospital. 

a eee | STANFORD 8. 8MITH, Sec. 

SS H_e — ms ame ee 

As ESTATE STEWARD.—A_ gentleman— 
a 


orough man of business—offers his services ; highest 











references, 


~ondon, W.—P.8, He at present holds a confidentia! position. 


O THE BENEVOLENT—A case of real 
BZ distress calls for the HELP of those who are able and 
willing to aid. A Scripture Reader, who has fallen into bad 
health, worn out in the discharge of his duty in a very poor 
neighbourhood, and no longer able to work, needs rest and 
medical care, by which his life may be prolonged for years, 
and he be enabled to provide for a wife and six young children. 
The case is one that will bear the strictest investigation, and 
ae of undoubted position, who have already agreed to 
elp according to their means, will satisfy any inquiries. Help 
is earnestly sought on behalf of this deserving man, who is no 
party to this appeal being made. 
For further particulars, address G.K., No. 32, Sackville- 
street, Piccadilly. 


NITY FIRE INSURANCEASSOCIATION 
Unity-buildings, 8, Cannon-street, City. 
Income from fire premiums in 1860...... £70,656 16 0 
Every description of risks insured at tariff rates, 
CORNELIUS WALFORD, Manager. 


NITY GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, Unity-buildings, 8, Cannon-street, City. 
Income from life premiums in 1860...... £24,309 8 9 
Loans granted. Good bonuses. Moderate premiums. 
CORNELIUS WALFORD, Manager. 


ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
Established in 1797. 
No. 70, Lombard-street, E.C., and 57, Charing-cross, 8.W. 


; DIRECTORS, 
Octavius E. Coope, Esq. Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
— Cotton, Esq., 


.C.L.,| William James Lancaster, 
John Davis, Esq 


Esq. 
, John Lubbock, Esq., F.R.S. 
James A. Gordon, Esq., M.D., | Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 

F.R.8. Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
Edward Hawkins, jun., Esq. Marmaduke Wyvill, jun., Esq., 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq.,| M.P. 

















Robert Tucker, Secretary and Actuary. 


_Examp ss of the amount of Bonus awarded at the recent 
division of profits to Policies of £1,000 each, effected for the 
whole term of life at the undermentioned ages :— 




















Age Duration Bonus Bonus 
when of in in 

Assured, Policy. Cash, Reversion. 
&. s. d. &. «. d. 

7 years 29 7 0 66 0 «0 

29 14 years 36 2 0 7310 0 
21 years 44 8 0 82 0 0 

7 years 4913 6 8410 0 

40 14 years 61 2 0 9510 0 
21 years 75 2 6 108 0 0 

7 years 95 4 6 127 10 0 

60 | 14 years 117 2 6 14410 0 
| 21 years 14t 1 0 165 10 0 











*,* For Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., apply 3 at the 
Offices as above, or to any of the Company’s Agents. 


OVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 48, St. James’s-street, London, S.W. 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
\ Sir Claude Scott, Bart. 
Henry Pownall, a 
IRECTORS. 


Chairman—The Lord Arthur Lennox. 
Deputy Chairman—Sir James Carmichae!, Part. 
John Ashburner, Esq., M.D. 
T. M. B. Batard, Esq. 
Lieut.-Col. Bathurst. 
John Gardiner, Esq. 
a. Ws Huddleston, sq., Q.C. 
Charles Osborne, Esq. 
LBANKERS, 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart., & Co, 
Founded in 1845. 

To ample security, this Office adds the advantages of mode- 
rate rates and liberal management. 

The Bonuses hitherto declared have been unusually large, 
and amount in some cases to a return of four-fifths of the 
premium paid, 

No charges are made beyond the premium. 

Medical Fees are paid by the Olfice, in connection with 
Policies effected with the Company. 

For those who desire to provide for themselves in old age, 
sums may be assured payable on attaining @ given age, as 50, 
55, or 60, or at death, if it occur previously. 

ENDOWMENTS FoR CHILDREN are made payable on attaining 
the ages of 14, 18, or 21, so as to meet the demands which 
education or settlement in life may create. By the payment of 
a slightly increased rate, the premiums are returoed in the 
event of previous death, : 

Every information will be readily afforded on application to 
the Secretary or Agents. 


EXTRACT FROM DIRECTORS’ REPORT, MAY, 1861. 

‘*The Directors are enabled, in rendering their Annual 
Account, to announce that the year 1860 exhibited a continu- 
ance of the same healthy advance on which they last year had 
to congratulate the Proprietors, and so far as can be foresecn, 
presents the elements of future prosperity. 

‘* Proposals for the Assurance of £254,033 were made to the 
Office during the past year, of which amount £167,259 were 
assured, producing in New Premiums, £5,619. 0s. &d. The 
Income of the Office on the 31st December last had reached 
£416,562. 93., being an increase over 1859 of £9,700. 

‘The Accounts, having reference to the last three years, 
show that the Cash Assets have exceeded the lia ilities in a 
gradually increasing ratio, thus :-— 


In 1858 the Excess was £3,269 7 4 
1859 4 1» «12,086 911 
1860 ” ” 18,557 0 6 

‘* It will be seen that the amount added to the Funds of the 
Company during the past year shows @ surplus of a very satis- 
fac‘ ory character, notwithstanding the payment of £14,154. 14s. 
6d. for claims consequent on the Death of Members, 

‘‘ Since the Directors last had the pleasure of meeting the 
Proprietors, the Royal Assent has been given to a Special Act 
of Parliament, conferring additional powers on the Company. 

** As the close of the present year will bring us tothe period 
prescribed for the Valuation of the Business, with a view to the 
declaration of a Bonus, the Directors very carnestly invite the 
co-operation of the Proprietors, and all others connected with, 





or interested in the Office, to assist their efforts in making the 
present the most successful year of the Company's existence, 
in order that, individually and collectively, all interests may be 


HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 


Alpha, care of J. W., 17, Old Burlingtou-street, | advanced.” 


HE EUROPEAN ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
ISSUES POLICIES of GUARANTEE, at reduced rates, 

for officials in or under the several Government 
and for Paymasters of the Army, Navy, and Militia. 
Life ces in connection with guarantee granted on 
advantageous terms to the Assured. 
Forms of Proposal and every informatiou to be obtained at 

2, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, London. 


WATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


HIS COMPANY OFFERS THE SECURITY 
of a Capital of £400,000 and the advantages of moderate 
rates. The last Bonus was in 1859, the next will be in 1864, 
Claims within the days of Grace paid by this Company. 
This Company's Policies insure egainst ACCIDENT 
s Company's Policies insure agains NT or 
DISEASE totally incapacitating the insured, for a small extra 
premium, 
Sums of money may be deposited at interest, for fixed 
pesene on upon terms of Speci ment. — 
ROSPECTUSES an ORMS licati 
Orrick, 355, Strand, London. eee. See 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 8.W. 
The Hon. Francis Scorr, Chairman. 
Cuoagies Beswick Curtis, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Fourth Division of Profits. 

Srrcrat Norics.—Parties desirous of participating in the 
fourth division of profits to be declared on policies effected 
prior to the 3lst of December, 1861, should make immediate 
application. There have already been three divisions of profits, 
and the bonuses divided have averaged nearly 2 per cent. per 
annum on the sums assured, or from 30 to Yoo per cent. on 
the premiums paid, without the risk of co-parinership. 

To show more clearly what these bonuses amount to, the 
three following cases are given as examples :— 


ts, 








Amount payable 

Sum Insured, Bonuses added, up to Dee. 7984, 
£5,000 £1,987 10 £6,987 10 
1,000 897 10 1,397 10 
100 39 15 139 15 


Notwithstanding these large additions, the premiums are on 
the lowest scale compatible with security; in addition to which 
advantages one half of the premiums may, if desired, for tho 
term of five years, remain unpaid at 5 per cent. interest, 
without security or deposit of the policy. 

The assets of the Company at the 3lst December, 1859 
amounted to £690,140. 19s., all of which had been invested 
in Government and other approved securities. 

No charge for Volunteer Military Corps while serving in the 
United Kingdom. 

Policy stamps paid by the office. 

For pa &ec., apply to the Resident Director, No.8, 
Waterloo-place, Pail-mall, 

By order, 
E. L. BOYD, Resident Director, 
HE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, the oldest Life Office in Scot- 
land, is now, in annual revenue and extent of business, the 
largest Mutual Life Office in the world, 
I. BONUS SYSTEM. 

Bonuses are declared on the original sum assured, and on 
bonuses added at previous Divisions of Profits, aud, accord- 
ingly, the Policies of this Society increase in a ratio similar to 
a sum of money laid out at compound interest. At the last 
Division of Profits for the seven years ending 31st December, 
1859, the additions varied from £1 12s. 6d. per cent. on the 
original sum assured under the youngest policy, up to £3 6s. 
per cent. per annum on the older policies. These additions 
formed one of the largest bonuses ever declared by any insur- 
ance company, being equal to an average bonus of from 59 per 
cent. on the seven premiums paid on the more recent policies, 
to 107 per cent. on the older policies, 

Persons intending to effect insurances will bear in mind that 
these unusually large bonuses have all been declared out of 
profits actually realised at the respective terms of division, and 
that every element of profit ever possessed by the Society, with 
vastly increased resources, remains for the increase of present 
and new members’ policies. 


I.—CASH VALUE OF POLICIES PAYABLE ON 
DEMAND. 

Many offices decline giving any surrender value, unless the 
policy shall have been of a certain number of years’ standing, 
although the premiums paid greatly exceed the risk borne ry 
the office and the proper expenses of the asaurance. The prac- 
tice of the Scottish Widows’ Fund is, and always has been, to 
pay at any time from the day of the issue of a policy its actual 
office value, and even when the policy lapses by non-payinent 
of the premiums during the 13 months within which they 
be an an allowance equal to the full surrender “a 

aid, 

These two important features, viz. :-1. The largeness of the 
bonuses declared out of realised profits; and 2. The certainty 
from the first of a fixed cash value being paid to the member 
himself in the event of his desiring to discontinue his assurance 
—render polices of the Scottish Widows’ Fuiid, whether held 
for family or business purposes, instrumeuts of the highest 


value. P ’ £ oo 
I1l.—FUNDS AND REVENUE, 
Invested Funds, £3,700,000. Annual Revenue, £430,000, 

A NEW PROSPECTUS, 
containing detailed tables, explanations, and examples of the 
practical results of the above, and other important features, 
will be sent free on application to the Head Office, or any of 
the Society’s Agents, 





can 
1e is 


SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager. 
J. J, P. ANDERSON, Secretary. 
Edinburgh, November, 1561. 
LONDON HONORARY BOARD. 

George Young, Esq., Mark-lane. 
Charles Edward Pollock, Esq., Barrister, Temple. 
David Hill, Esq., Sussex-square. 
John Murray, ea. Publisher, Albemarle-street. 
Samuel Laing, Esq., Indiaa Finance. 
Sir John Thoinas Briggs, Admiralty, 
Leonard Horner, Esq., F.R.S. _ ; 
James Anderson, Eeq., Q.C., Lincola’s-Inn. 

AGENTS FOR LONDON. 

Cynteat AGENtT—Llugh M‘Kean, 4, Royal Exchange-buildir gs, 
Cornhill. 
LOCAL AGENTS. 
Major Rt. 8. Ridge, 49, Pall Mall. 
Benton Seeley, bookseller, Islington-green. 
Robertson and White, Ac pyeteate, 4, Priuces-street, Bank 
of England, 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 








_ ‘ 
| later date. 


Proposals lod sed at the Head Office, or with any of the 


Agents, before 3let December, will secure participation in the 


above advantages, and also One Boous more than proposals of 
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ANGUAGES.— FRENCH, GERMAN, and 

"G Professor NEUMANN, 867, 

N ee Bnglish to Foreigners’ Transla- 
tions done. Schools attended. 


1 oftL0ces CHINA WAREHOUSE, 
250, OXFORD STREET. 




















SELLING OFF. 
I of the Marquis of Westminster's refusal to 
new the — the shove premine (in connection with 
is 


Park-street), JOHN MORTLO anxious to decrease his 
RICH STOCK, and is prepared to make a great allowance for 
cash. 
250, OXFORD-STRERT, and 58, PARK-STREET, near 
Hyde-park. 
REDUCTION IN PRICE OF 


LARK’S NEW PATENT REVOLVING 

SHUTTERS, for SHOP FRONTS and PRIVATE 

HOUSES. The most simple, light, secure, and cheap shutter 
extant. 

Wood Revolving Shutters ......... 2s. per foot s . 
Iron do. en an BB +h _" 
Brass Sash-bars, Stall-board Plates, &c. &c. 

15, Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, London. 


ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE- IRONS, and 
CHIMNEY-PIECES.— Buyers of the above are requested, 
before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S 
SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of Fenders, 
Stoves, Ranges, Chimney-pieces, Fire-irons, and General Iron- 
as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. 
Bright stoves, with ormolu ornameuts and two sets of bars, 
31.158. to 33/.10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s. to 
6. 128.; Steel Fenders, 2/. 15s. to 11/.; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from 2/. 15s. to 18/.; Chimney-pieces, 
from 11. &s. to 80/.; Fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to 4/. 4s. 
The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiat- 


ing hearth plates. 
BRERSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS, — 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW. 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY of 
Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to 
the public, and marked at prices a with those that 
have tended to make his establishment the most distinguished 
in this country. 








Bedsteads, from ............... 12s. 6d. to£20 Os. each, 
Shower Batha, from............ 8s. Cd. to £6 Os. each. 
. Lamps (Moderateur), from 6s. 0d. to £7 7s. each, 


(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
See ry meee 4s. per gallon. 


(= WARRANTED.—The most varied 

assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all 
warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S, at prices 
that are remunerative only because of the largeness of the 
sales, 3}-inch ivory-handled table knives, with high shoulders, 
12s. 6d. per dozen; desserts to match, 10s. ; if to balance, 6d. 





QO*EX AMENTS for the DRAWING-ROOM, 
LIBRARY, A&c.—An extensive assortment of ALA- 
BASTER, MARBLE, BRONZE, and DERBYSHIRE SPAR 
ORNAMENTS. Manufactured and Imported by J. TENNANT, 
149, Strand, London, W.C. 


AFETY FOR UMBRELLAS.—By using 
FOOTE’S PATENT 8TAND, Umpretias cannot be 
either stolen or taken in mistake. They are ornamental and 
occupy but little space. Manufactured by the Wurerer & 
Wiusow Sewixe Macurye Comrany. Offices, 139, REGENT- 
STREET WEST, LONDON. 


Illustrated prospectus gratis and post free. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S GIFTS, 
COMBINING THE USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL. 


LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


WHEELER AND WILSON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
WITH RECENT IMPROVEMENTS. 

OFFICES AND SALE ROOMS, 

139, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, W. 
INSTRUCTIONS GRATIS TO EVERY PURCHASER. 

THE LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE will Gather, 
Hem, Fell, Bind, or Stitch with great rapidity; is the best 
for all descriptions of work ; is simple, compact, and elegant in 
design, and is suitable alike for the Family and Manufacturer. 

Manufacturers of Foor’s Patent Umepretnta Stanp. A 
tasteful stand, with perfect security against the loss of an 
Umbrella, 

Illustrated Prospectus, with Testimonials, Gratis and Post free. 


IDDELLS PATENT SLOW-COMBUS- 
TION COTTAGE BOILER, for Heating Conservatories, 
Entrance Halls, Baths, &c., by the circulation of hot water. 
Requires no brickwork setting, will keep in action from twelve 
to eighteen hours without attention, at the expense of about 
threepence per day; is perfectly safe, requires no additional 

building, and may be seen in operation daily at the 

PATENTEE’S WAREHOUSE, 
155, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
Price complete, from £3. 10s. 
Illustrated Prospectus free, and Estimates prepared for 
erecting Hot Water Apparatus of any magnitude. 

















CHOICE PORT OF 1858 VINTAGE—THE COMET YEAR. 


per dozen extra; carvers, 4s. 3d. per pair; larger sizes, from | 


20s. to 27s. 6d. per dozen; extra fine ivory, 33s.; if with silver 
ferules, 4s. to 50s.; white bone table knives, 6s. per dozen ; 
desserts, 5s.; carvers, 2s. 3d. per pair; black horn table 
knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen; desserts, 6s.; carvers, 2s. 6d.; 
black wood-handled table knives and forks, 6s. per dozen; 
table steels, from ls. each. The largest stock in existence of 
plated dessert knives and forks, in cases and otherwise, and of 
the new plated fish carvers, 


ILLIAM S. BURTON'S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 

may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 
500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and 
Electro-Plate, Nicke] Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish 
Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, 
and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Tur- 
nery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom and Cabinet 
Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty 
large Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 14, 2,3, and 4, 
Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, Newman- 
mews, London. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


DEANE’S 
IRONMONGERY AND FURNISHING 


WAREHOUSES, 








A Price Farnishing List sent Post Free. 





DEANE & CO, LONDON BRIDGE. 


Estanursnuen A.D. 1700, 





DEANE'S—CELEBRATED TABLE CUTLERY. 


Table Dessert 
Knives. Knives. Carvers. 


Finest Ivory Handles...... 33s. 28s. Ils. 
Medium ,, = <r 18s. 7s. 6d. 
Good i.” ae eekobs 16s. 12s, 5s. 6d. 


DEANE’ S—Electro-Plated Spoons and Forks— 
Table. Dessert. Tea, 


Spoons—best plating ...... 4s. 30s. 18s, 
Forks a parse 35s. 29s, 
Spoons—2nd quality ...... 338. 248. 14s. 6d, 


Forks - PNG re 8ls. 2: 

DEANE'S—Flectro-Plated Tea and Coffee 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &c. 

DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Britannia Metal Goods. Prices 
of Tin Dish Covers in sets of six and seven, 18s., 
30s., 4%s., 63s., 78s. 

DEANE'’S—Papier Maché Tea Trays in sets, from 21s.; new 
and elegant patterns constantly introduced. 

DEANE'S—Bronze, Copper, and Brass Goods, 

DEAN E'’S—Bronzed Tea Urns, 50s., 63s., 84s. 

DEAN E’S—Moderator Lamps, from 7s. to £6. 6s. 

DEANE’S—Drawing-room Stoves, Ranges, &c. 

DEAN E’S—Fenders and Fire-irons. 

DEANE’S—Iron Bedsteads with Bedding. Priced Pamphlet 
with Drawings, post-free. 

DEANE’S—Domestic Baths. See Illustrated Priced Pamphlet. 

DEAN F’S—Tin, Japan, and Iron Goods, 

DRANE'’S—Cornices and Cornice Poles. 

DEANE’ S—Horticultural Tools. 

DEAN E’S—Chandeliers and Gas Fittings. 


38. 
ets, Liqueur 


; i EDGES & BUTLER have imported a large 

quantity of this valuable Wine, respecting which it is 
the general opinion that it will equal the celebrated comet year 
of 1811. It is increasing in value, and the time must soon 
arrive when Port of this distinguished vintage will be at double 
its present price. Messrs. Hedges & Butler are now offering 
it at 36s., 42s., and 48s. per dozen. 

Pure sound Claret, with considerable flavour, 

24s. and 30s. per doz. 


Superior Claret ............ 36s. 42s. 48s. 60s. 72s. ,, 
Good Dinner Sherry ...........0.0sscseeees 24s. 303. 5, 
Superior Pale, Golden, or Brown 

UNUIT - sconcvenisdnncenstatsndbotssenion 36s. 428. 48s, ,, 


Port, from first-class Shippers, 36s. 42s. 483.60s. ,, 
Hock and Moselle .,. 303. 36s. 48s. 60s. to 120s. ,, 
Sparkling GRO  ..0...cccccccccccesceess 60s. 663.788. ,, 
Sparkling Champagne ... 42s. 48s. 60s. 663. 788. ,, 
Fine old Sack, rare White Port, Imperial Tokay, Malmsey, 
Frontignac, Constantia, Vermuth, and other rare Wines. 
Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 606. and 72s. per dozen. 
On receipt of a Post-office Order or reference, any quantity, 


| with a priced List of all other Wines, will be forwarded imme- 


diately by 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 
London, 155, Regent-Street, W., 
Brighton, 30, King’s-road, 
(Originally established A.D. 1667.) 


HITE AND SOUND TEETH are indis- 


ensable to personal attraction, and to health and 





_ longevity a the proper mastication of food. 





ROWLAND’S ODONTO, 
or Pearl Dentifrice, 


compounded of Oriental ingredients, is of inestimable value in 
preserving and beautifying the Teeth, strengthening the Gums, 
and in giving fragrance to the Breath. It eradicates Tartar 
from the Teeth, removes ” of Incipient Decay, and polishes 
and preserves the enamel, to which it imparts a pearl-like 
whiteness. Price 2s. 9d. per box. Sold at 20, Hatton-garden, 
and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


*,* Ask for “ROWLAND’S ODONTO.” 


91, GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 
(Three doors West of the British Museum.) 


As F. PEARS’S GENUINE TRANSPARENT 


SOAP undergoes a process in its manufacture which 
entirely removes all the corrosive alkali (so injurious), and 
introduces an ingredient of a soothing nature, which renders 
its cleansing properties most effectual—its colour being acquired 
by age only. Its perfume has also been studied so as to make 
it most agreeable. This fact, with the peculiar properties of 
the soap and the care bestowed on its manufacture, has induced 
many Physicians to recommend it in Skin Diseases. 

Another excellence of this Soap is, that it may be used with 
either hard or soft water, a quality which renders it extremely 
agreeable to gentlemen of the Navy and Army, or families 
travelling to other countries, change of climate never in the 
least diminishing its properties. 

Sold in Square Cakes, prices ls. and 1s. 6d. each ; and Tablets. 

To be had of most respectable Perfumers and Chemists in 
Town and Country, or of the Inventors, A. & F. PEARS, 
91, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 


ROSTY WEATHER.—For COUGHS, 
Colds, Sore Throats, Bronchitis, Asthma, Croup, Whoop- 
ing Cough, Incipient Consumption, &c., take SPENCER'S 
PULMONIC ELIXIR, a safe and pleasant remedy for all 
temporary and local affections, as wheezing, irritation of the 
throat, huskiness of voice, and influenza; while, in more 
chronic disorders, as periodical coughs or inveterate asthma, 
it is equally efficient, though, of course, requiring a little more 
erseverance in the use of the medicine. Notice.—Persons 
desirous of testing the efficacy of this medicine must observe 
that on each bottle are the words ‘‘Spencer’s Pulmonic 
Elixir.”—Sole proprietors and preparers, T. ROBERTS & 
CO., 8, Crane-court, Fleet-street, London. In bottles, price 
1s. 1$d. and 2s. 9d. each. Sold by all chemists and medicine 
vendors in town and country. 
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ADOPTED BY THE GOVERNMENTS OF G 
BRITAIN, SPAIN, DENMARK, BRAZIL, RUSSIA 


FAston's PATENT BOILER FLUID, for 


the Removal and Prevention of INCRUSTAT 
STEAM BOILERS, Land, Marine, Locomotive, and Stara” 
ary. Testimonials and particulars forwarded on ication to 
P. S. EASTON and G. SPRINGFIELD, Patentees and Sole 
es, 37, > > 39, Weeping Wall, E., London: or 
of their Agents in the Princi anufacturing Seaport 
Towns of Great Britain and ky = 

AGgEyts In Great Barra :— 


Aberdeen—Mr. James F. | Huddersfield—Mr.H.Greayo, 
Wood Hull—Messrs. A. L, Fleming 


Ashton-under-Lyne—Mr. §S. & Co. 

G. Fielden. Leeds—Mr. J. P. C. Weg: 
Belfast—Mr. W. T. Matier, wood. 4 
C.E. Leicester—Mr. Benj. Pochin 
Birmingham — Mr, Adam | Liverpool—Mr. J. McInnes 

Dixon. Manchester—Messrs, Morri; 
Chester—Mr. W. A. Rowland. and Sutton. 
Devonport—Mr. Corn. Boolds. | Neweastle-on-Tyne—Mr,T y 
Dublin—Mr. W. Fitt. Cathrall. Wa 


Dundee —Mr. R. J. Niven. 

Frome—Mr. W. B. Harvey. 

Forest of Dean—Mr.T. Nichol- 
son, Lydney. 

Glasgow—Mr. W. Mutrie. 


Nottingham— Mr. G. 
H ~ D. 


ug 
Oldbury—Mr. C. Tonge. 
Southampton—Mr. Jos. Clark. 


Southsea—Mr. T. Chees. 
Grantham—Messrs. Hornsby man. 
and Son. Wakefield—Mr, T. Whitia. 
Hartlepool—Mr. W. Talbot ker. 
Cheesman. 
ForkEiey :— 


Brazil—Messrs. Miers, Bros., | Holland—Mr. Joseph Cony. 
and Maylor, Rio Janeiro. lander, the Hague. 

Belgium— Messrs.  Breuls, | South Russia—Mr. Willian 
Bros., Antwerp. Baxter, Nicolaeff. 

Demerara—Mr. W. Vaughan, | South Australia—Mr. W, 1. 
Georgetown. bister, Adelaide. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION!!! 


ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER 
FLOWERS is strongly recommended for Softening, 
Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving the Skin, and giving it 
a blooming and charming appearance. It will completely 
remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &c., and, by its Balsamic and 
Healing qualities, render the skin soft, pliable, and free from 
dryness, &e., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption, 
and by continuing its use only ashort time, the skin will become 
and continue soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly 
clear and beautiful.—Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medi. 
cine Vendors and Perfumers. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been, during twenty-five years, emphatically sano. 
tioned by the medical profession, and universally accepted by 
the public, as the best remedy for acidity of the stomach, 
heartburn, headache, gout, and indigestion, and as a mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially for ladies 
and children. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, 
forms an agreeable Effervescing Draught, in which its aperient 
ualities are much increased. During hot seasons, and in hot 
climates, the REGULAR use of this simple and elegant remed; 
has been found highly beneficial—Manufactured (with the 
utmost attention to strength and purity) by DINNEFORD « 
CO., 172, New Bond-street, London; and sold by all respect. 
able Chemists throughout the empire. 


U BARRY’S HEALTH-RESTORING 
REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, we find the safest 
remedy for habitual constipation, indigestion (dyspepsia), 
coughs, colds, asthma, bronchitis, consumption, diarrhea, 
nervousness, biliousness, torpidity of the liver, acidity, flatu- 
lency, distension, hemmorhoid, debility, noises in the head or 
ears.—Andrew Ure, M.D., F.R.S.; Dr. Harvey, Dr. Shorland, 
Dr. Campbell, Dr. Wurzer.—1 lb. 2s. 9d.; 2 1b. 4s. 6d.; 5 tb 
lls.; 12 lb. 22s.; 241b. free of carriage, 40s.—BARRY Di 
BARRY & Co., 77, Regent-street, London; also, FORTNUM 
& MASON, and all Grocers and Chemists. 


OUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, RHEI- 
MATISM, &c. are instantly relieved by Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. In consequence of the extrs- 
ordinary efficacy of this remedy, several unprincipled parties 
have been induced to vend imitations. Never purchase 
Chlorodyne except in sealed bottles having the Government 
stamp, with the words ‘‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne” 
engraved thereon. A whole sheet of medical testimonials 
accompany each bottle. 
Sole Manufacturer, J.T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russel 
street, Bloomsbury, London. 
Price in bottles, 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d., carriage free. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHTBROWN COD LIVER OIL 


has afforded immediate relief, arrested disease, and re- 
stored health in countless instances where other kinds of | 
Liver Oil had been long and copiously administered with litie 
or no benefit. 


CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST. 

Hospital, dispensary, and private practice, all furnish inn’ 
merable cases in which Dr. pz Jonen’s Cop Liver O11, © 
taining peculiar curative principles which no other oil possess, 
has been administered with the happiest results in Consumpt 
and diseases of the Chest. The distinguished Physician, De 
Hitrcuman, author of ‘‘On Consumption and its Success 
Treatment,” ohserves—‘‘ Having extensively prescribed D: 
de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod a Oil for a long series 
years, in cases of consumption, I deem it but an act of just” 
to record my emphatic testimony in favour of its supe™ 
merits as a preventive of emaciation, and generally as a2 © 
cellent restorative in debility and diseases of the chest. 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS. , 
The effects of Dr. de Jongh’s Oil has been singularly bene 
cial in the treatment of Asthma, Chronic Bronchitis, Dry 
Cough, and Hamid or Winter Cough. Arthur Cridland, aa 
an eminent Surgeon, in bearing testimony to its efficacy 2 ™ 
own case of severe bronchial and laryngeal irritation, observ 
‘* After taking Dr. de Jongh’s Oil for a few days, 5 £ 
effects commenced ; I regained my usual health and streng®. 
and entirely lost the laryngeal irritation, which was of 4 = 
harassing and fearfully distressing character. It is theretr’ 
with much pleasure I beg to add my testimony to the exce#* 
results attendant on Dr. de Jongh’'s Ou.” 








— 




















De. pz Jonen’s Licut-Brown Cop Livze Or 3s oe 
only in Impertat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4. " 
Quarts, 9s.; capsuled, ‘and labelled with his stamp and sige’ 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BB GENUIS® © 
respectable Chemists. 

SOLE CONSIGNEES : w.c 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co., 77, Strand, London, "- 


Cat?1ow.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 
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JAPAN LILIES AND DUTCH FLOWERING BULBS. 


BARR & SUGDEN, 
SEEDSMEN AND FLORISTS, 
12, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. (OPPOSITE THE GARRICK CLUB). 








Collection “M.” (sent carriage paid, for 21s.) of 
Imported DUTCH FLOWERING BULBS, forthe 
Decoration of the Sitting Room and Conservatory, 
during the Winter, Spring Months, &c. :— 


20 Splendid Named Hyacinths. 


10 
30 
50 
10 

2 


10 


3ARR 


Showing how a Rich Floral Display can be maintained from January to June. 


”? 
3 


& 


a Polyanthus narcissus. 
99 Tulips. 
io Crocus. 

Ixias and Sparaxis. 

Japan Lilies. 

Anomatheca cruenta. 


HALF OF THE ABOVE COLLECTIONS, 10s. 





Collection “N.” (sent carriage paid, for 21s.) of 
Imported DUTCH FLOWERING BULBS, for the 
Decoration of the Flower Garden, during the 
Spring Months, &c. :— 


30 Assorted Hyacinths. 


50 99 N-rcissus. 
100 99 Tulips. 
100 ” Crocus. 
100 ” Snowdrops. 
18 =. Gladioli ; 6 Lilies. 
50 - Ranunculus ; 25 Anemones. 


6d. 





Third Edition, now ready, and can be had free, and post-paid, on application, 


SUGDEN’S “FLORAL GUIDE” TO WINDOW, CONSERVATORY, AND 
OUT-DOOR GARDENING ; 


List of the CHOICEST AND MOST SHOWY BULBS for the above purpose. 





BARR & SUGDEN, Seedsmen and Florists, 
12, KING-STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. (OPPOSITE THE GARRICK CLUB.) 





THE LATEST PRODUCTIONS FROM THE HIGHLAND HAND LOOMS. 


SCOTT 


ADIFE, 


LINSEY WOOLSEY MANUFACTURER TO THE COURT, 


Has now on view the largest choice for the present season of this very useful Scotch fabric, and having been 
enecessful in getting made a great variety of all the Heather, Granite Stones, and other natural and beautiful 


mixed colours, Fancy Patterns, and Stripes of the Clans, &c., respectfully solicits an inspection. 


As he has 


recently very much enlarged his premises, his STOCK of SCOTCH GOODS can be seen, in their various 


7 
department 


115 & 1154, REGENT-STREET. 


:, without loss of time. 


Patterns forwarded to the Country free. 


ENTRANCE AT THE CORNER OF VIGO-STREET. 





FAMILY 


MOURNING. 


MESSRS. JAY respectfully announce that GREAT SAVING may be made by PURCHASING 


MOURNING at their Establishment. 


1e Stock of Family Mourning is the largest in Kurope, 


Mourning Costume of every 


description is kept Realy Made, and can be forwarded in Town or Country at a moment's notice, 
Prices are charged, and the Wear of every Article guaranteed. 


LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
Nos. 247, 249, and 251, REGENT STREET. 
JAY’S. 


With a Descriptive and Priced | 





| 





! 


| 


The most Reasonable | 


* 





Is now (since its extensive alterations) the LARGEST IN LONDON. 


FAMILY MOURNING. 


PETER ROBINSON'S 
FAMILY AND GENERAE MOURNING WAREHOUSE 


Families will effect a great saving by 


forwarding their orders to THIS ESTABLISHMENT, where the BEST MOURNING may be purchased at the 
most reasonable prices, and the wear of the article is guaranteed. 


DRESSES, MANTLES, BONNETS, and MOURNING COSTUME of every description, is kept 
ready-made, and can be forwarded, in town or country, immediately on receipt of order. 


DRESS-MAKING TO ANY EXTENT ON THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 
PETER ROBINSON’S GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 


103 to 108, 


OXFORD STREET, 


Ww. 





mp end art 


MR. CLAUDET’S CARTES DE VISITE. 


Mr. CLavvEt, Photographer to the Queen, cautions the public that some shops are selling spurious 


imitations of his Carte de Visite Portraits. 


Although the imperfection of them is manifest, these counterfeit 


Productions are capable of deceiving persons who do not examine the photographs attentively. To prevent 
this deception Mr. Claudet begs leave to observe that all the Cartes de Visite which come from his 
establishment are stamped with his name on the back. 


OF, 


REGENT STREET, 


Turee Doors rrom Vico STREET, IN THE QUADRANT. 








GUSH AND FERGUSON’S 
CELEBRATED 


CARTES DE VISITE, OR ALBUM PORTRAITS. 
TWENTY-FOUR FOR ONE GUINEA. 


GALLERY, 179, REGENT-STREET, W. 





| 


———— eee 


PIANOFORTES BY THE BEST MAKERS, FOR 
SALE OR HIRE. 


CS RAsES, BEALE, & WOOD, 201, Regent- 
/ street, have for SALE or HIRE the best of every de- 
scription, selected with the utmost care from the Factories of 
BROADWOOD, COLLARD, and ERARD.—The warerooms 
of CRAMER & Co. afford the public an invaluable opportunity 
of testing the different qualities of tone possessed by the piano- 
fortes of each maker, P ed as they are, side - side, in car- 
peted rooms of the ordinary size, enabling purchasers to hear 
them under the same circumstances as in a private residence. 


({RAMER, BEALE, & WOOD'S NEW 
MODEL COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, price 32 Guineas. 
Every Instrument warranted, and sold at the lowest cash price. 
Should any Instrument fail to give entire satisfaction, it ma 
be exchanged any time within six months from the date of 
purchase, if returned to Cramer & Co., free of expense. 
PIANOFORTES. 
CSRAMER, BEALE, & WOOD select PIANO- 
FORTES from the factories of the chief makers, and 
forward them to all parts of the world. The best quality of 
tone guaranteed, andthe lowest manufacturers’ prices charged. 
201, Regent-street, W. 


RAMEE, BEALE, & WOOD execute all 

inds of REPAIRS on PIANOFORTES and HAR- 

MONIUMS. The most highly-skilled workmen only employed 
201, Regent-street, W. : 


Hy ABMONIUMS.— CRAMER, BEALE, & 
WOOD'S latest LIST of PRICES is now ready, and 
may be had on application, at—201, Regent-street. 














WEETHEART COME BACK TO ME, 
and MARY DON’T FORGET ME.—Balfe’s two new 
ballads sung by Mr. Sims Reeves. 


__ Cramer, Beatz, & Woon, 201, Regent-st. 


LD ENGLAND QUADRILLE—By G. 
CROAL, At all the principal Musie-sellers. 


N ESSRS. LONGMAN and CO. have 
REMOVED to No. 14, LUDGATE-HILL, the house 


known as the “‘ Milton Club,” during the re-building of their 
premises in Paternoster-row, recently damaged by fire. 














DR. HUNT’S NEW WORK ON IMPEDIMENTS | 
OF SPEECH. 
Recently published, Post 8vo., price 3s. 6d., post free, 


Q* STAMMERING AND STUTTERING: 
THEIR NATURE AND TREATMENT. 
By Jamus Hunt, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.S.L., &c. 

**Dr. Hunt treats his subject in a masterly and compendious 
manner. His remarks on the history, nature, and cure of 
stammering and stuttering are sound, comprehensive, interest- 
ing, and os eereens practical value. To all interested in the 


matter of which it treats, we can most unhesitatingly recom- 
mend this volume.’’—Edinburgh Medical Journal. 


Also by the same author, price 7s, 6d., 
A MANUAL OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE 
AND SPEECH, applied to the art of Public Speaking. 
London: LoneMan, GREEN, Lonaman, & Ronerrts. 


This Day, New and Cheaper Edition, one vol., 6s., 
i i OPES AND FEARS; or, Scenes from the 
Life of a Spinster. 
By the Author of the “‘ Heir of Redclyffe,” ‘ Heartsease,” &c. 
London: Parker, Son, & Boven, West Strand. 


Early in December will be published, 
HISTORY OF SHORT-HAND 
WRITING. 
Ry Marruras Levy, Short-hand Writer. 
To which is appended the system used by the Author. 
Trcupner & Co., Paternoster-row. 





HE 


| ec tet SCHOOL BOOKS, published by 
L. HACHETTE & CO., 18, King William-street, 








Strand. 

I Tee ss diki ack eda hisbivhcinececnsidieeeteneete 1s. 6d. 
TIE «sus cicshan san tabdacessnns dhebsaaaneesababendeies ls. 3d. 
DIETS. * dashed ddearucactratinincstavthauriitahsisesiies 2s. 6d. 
Noel and Chapsal’s French Grammar ............ ls. 6d. 

Exercises .....0000..- Is. 6d. 
Cesar, with Latin Notes ...........cccorccccssccsceees 1s. 6d. 
Horace, with Latin N0tes....cccccccsccssccssrscscesese Is. 6d. 
Virgil, with Latin Notes  .......ccccoccccccccccccccsees 1s. Od. 


Chapsal’s Models of French Literature, Prose 3s. 0d. 
—— The Same, Poetry 3s. 0d. 
La Fontaine's Fables... :.0csscsssscercsavcesecocseseces 1s, 6d. 
All strongly bound in boards. 
( Hachette’s Educational Catalogue, 
Catalogues Catalogue of General French Literature. 





supplied Catalogue alphabetically arranged with Authors’ 
by post on names and their several works. 
receipt of List of Hachette’s Greek and Latin Classics. 
a postage List of Hachette’s French Railway Library. 
stamp. German List. 
Catalogue of School Drawing Materials. 





GUINEA FAMILY BIBLE FOR 10s.— 

JOHN FIELD has now ready a handsome Family Bible, 
with Notes, References, 40 Engravings, and 10 Maps, bound in 
antique style, for 10s., published at 21s. A beautiful gift-book, 
only to be had at JOHN FIELD'S Great Bible Warehouse, 
65, Regent’s-quadrant. 


——— ae 


HREE HUNDRED BIBLE STORIES, with 
nearly 300 Bible Pictures; a pictorial Sunday book for 
the young, handsomely bound, price 4s. 6d., originally published 





at 12s. Sent post free from FIELD'S Great Bible Warehouse, 
65, Regent’s-quadrant. Every family should bave this pretty 
book. 














Just published, 5th Edition, price 2s, 6d., free by post 32 
Stamps, - = 
ISEASES OF THE SKIN; 
a Guide to their Treatment and Prevention, illustrated 
by cases. By Tuomas Hunt, F.R.C.8., Surgeon to the 
Western Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin, 2la, Charlotte- 
street, Fitzroy-square. This new Edition contains a Chapier 
ow the Turkish Bath. 
‘* Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incura- 
ble class to the curable.—Lancet. 


London : T. Ricwarps, 37, Great Queen-street. 
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CHARLES READE’S NEW FACT ROMANCE. 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 





Just out, in Four Vols., price £1. 11s. 6d., 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. 


TRUPNER & CO., 60, Paternoster-row. 





RUSSIA AND CHINA. 


This day is published, in 1 volume 8vo., of about 509 pp., 69 Woodcuts, 4 Tinted Lithographs, and 


3 Maps, price lis., 


THE RUSSIANS ON THE AMUR; 


HISTORY OF DISCOVERY, CONQUEST, AND COLONIZATION, UP TO THE TREATY 


With a detailed Description of the Country, its Inhabitants, Productions, and Commercial Capabilities ; 
Together with Personal Accounts of Russian Travellers. 


By E. G. RAVENSTEIN, F.R.G.S., Corresp. F.G.S. Frankfurt. 


OF PEKIN IN 1860; 


With an Appendix, on the Navigation of the Gulf of the Amur, by Captain PRUTZ. 


*,* For a notice, sce Quarterly Review for July, p. 179, and following. 


LONDON: 


TRUBNER & CO, Go, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 





Price One Shilling ; Free by Post for thirteen stamps, 


“THE 


WAY 


O U T,’ 


A LETTER ADDRESSED (BY PERMISSION) TO THE EARL OF DERBY, 


IN WHICH THE 


EVILS OF THE OVER-CROWDED TOWN HOVEL, AND THE ADVANTAGES 
OF THE SUBURBAN COTTAGE ARE CONTRASTED. 


BY HENRY D. DAVIES. 


London: LONGMAN & Co., and all Booksellers. 





This day is Published, in foolscap 8vo., price 6s., cloth, 


; A T H E L S T A N: 


A POEM. 





LONDON: EDWARD MOXON & CO. 44, DOVER-STREET. 





THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


No. 24 (for DECEMBER) will be published on Thursday, the 28th iastant, Price ONE SHILLING, 


The Adventures of Philip on his Way through the , 
World. (With an Illustration.) 
Chap. XXV.—TInfandi Dolores. 
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MEN OF MARKEK.—No. XXIV. 


M. DE SCHMERLING. 


Tue great superiority of the State Minister of Austria is a moral not an 
intellectual one. It is not upon his political capacity, but upon his rectitude 
of character and his inflexible firmness of purpose, that his country has to 
rely. M. de Schmerling is not, like his colleague, Count Rechberg, pre- 
eminently, exclusively, a politician, a man to whom the being actively mixed 
up in the great political affairs of the world is one of the first—if not the 
first—of life’s necessities. M.de Schmerling has seen too little of what is 
called “ the world” —the world at large ; he knows too little of the political 
history and the political practices of foreign countries to be what is termed a 
statesman ; but he is a brave, honest, upright, high-minded man. _ Politically 
speaking, M. de Schmerling may err in judgment, but, a definite line having 
been decided on, no one will follow it up with greater vigour or determina- 
tion. He is largely possessed of that one great quality which helps men to 
be useful in the work of governing; of that species and that degree of 
self-reliance which makes others rely upon him. He is by no means over- 
bearing or presumptuous, but he is so perfectly persuaded of the success 
of what he is about to attempt—and which he only does attempt because he 
thinks it is the one right thing to do—that it is difficult to avoid being 
impressed by and sharing in his confidence. Of the applicability of all 
Schmerling’s views, of the perfect soundness of all his political opinions, 
men may be of different minds ; of himself, as a man and a public servant, 
there cannot be two estimates. He is not content to hold to an opinion and 
behave as if he held it not; he is pre-eminently a man of action, and his 
thoughts shape themselves at once in deeds; therefore has the wish to have 
recourse to Schmerling animated the large mass of his countrymen the 
instant something had to be done, and therefore will a short recital of the 
principal acts of Schmerling’s life teach the English reader what is to be 
expected from the Staats-Minister of constitutional Austria. 

Anton Schmerling belongs to a family of most respectable persons of the 
middle class in Carinthia. He is by birth as by nature and education a per- 
fect and thorough Austrian ; warm-hearted, but reserved ; not proud, but 
dignified and wedded to his own beliefs in all things ; having had one single 
dominant affection, and lost its object—his wife—whose memory has never 
faded from before him, but has been shrouded in sacred silence. There is 
nothing brilliant about M. de Schmerling, nothing “ engaging,” according to 
the ordinary notions of the world, but there is that power of attraction that 
power bestows. You cannot see that tall, spare, erect figure, especially v hen 
you note its resolute step, without feeling that the right to lead others is 
somehow revealed by it; and the pale, high forehead, the sharp nose, the 
compressed lips, and bright searching blue eye, all compel your attention ; 
and, if their sternness (we will not say their hardness) should strike you as 
their first characteristic, you are speedily led to acknowledge their unmis- 
takable stamp of earnestness and sincerity. Sincerity, indeed, is the vital 
principle of Schmerling’s nature. There is no consideration for which he would 
consent to serve any cause in which he did not believe ; none, for which he 
would hesitate to devote himself wholly to a cause in which he had faith. 
Of the two brothers, Schmerling, one followed the military, the other the 
judicial career, and General de Schmerling is one of the most highly respected 
of Austria’s superior officers. Anton Schmerling rose rapidly and deservedly 
in the legal profession, and it was as Minister of Justice that he became the 
colleague of Schwarzenberg in 1849. He was then not more than five or six 
and thirty, and had already behind him a valuable experience in the art of 
governing Germans, gained during his arduous ministry at Frankfort, under 
the Imperial guardianship (Reichsverweserschaft) of the Archduke John. 
Here, at Frankfort, in the “ September days” of 1848, must Schmerling be 
judged. Here he showed all that he was, and, in the face of the utmost and 
nearest danger, clearly proved what those qualities were which would force a 
large mass of men, a community, a nation, to turn to him naturally and 
trustfully in difficult times. 

A slight recurrence to the events of 1848 will set anew before the reader’s 
mind the picture of the frightful excesses committed by the populace in 
Frankfort, and culminating in the brutal murder of Auerswald and 
Lichnowsky. As usual, in cases of insurrection in continental towns (pre- 
Yious to the introduction of the totally new system of repression which 
dates from the coup détat of ’51), the violence of the mob seems to have 
been called forth by the opportunities afforded it from the carelessness and 
mal-organization of defence. First, there were only troops straggling here 
and there, un-officered, un-ordered. Then, there were officers who seemed 
hot to know what to set about. Then the aggressors began their tentative 
work by shooting down the young boys of lieutenants who strolled about 
‘mong the perfectly staunch but unutilized Austrian and Prussian soldiers. 
Unce blood drawn, the rabble took heart, fired again, brought down more 
men, picked them out, and shouted over their fall. The troops replied in an 
indolent, disorderly kind of way, to these attacks, whereof individuals were 
the victims, and the mob grew to believe its victory would be neither 
doubtful nor even difficult. 

Some one was wanting who should firmly stem the revolutionary torrent, 











and give to the defenders of society the assurance of their own strength. As 
yet no plan of resistance was organized, though a few orders had been 
despatched to this place and that to send troops and artillery. A few hours 
more were likely to decide which way the whole affair would end, and the 
leaders of the rabble were resolved to make every effort in order to secure to 
themselves the upper hand. Feeling that if a regular defence was organized 
they would have no chance, they determined to try and stop the reinforce- 
ments. Above all, their desire was to have the battery countermanded that 
was expected from Darmstadt. The demagogue chiefs, Blum, Vagt, and a 
few others, immediately resorted to the expedient which had but too well 
succeeded in Vienna and Berlin, that, namely, of asking for an armistice, 
during which defence became quite disorganised, whilst attack only recruited 
its forces. A deputation was sent to the Archduke John, who, with the 
want of decision so apparently natural to princes in these situations, 
actually wrote a recommendation to the Ministers to “ use all possible 
mildness” in dealing with the insurrection! Armed with this document, 
the insurgent chiefs rushed into the Paul’s Kirche, where the Parliament 
was sitting, and clamoured for the armistice ; practically, for their right to 
look upon Frankfort a few hours later as a conquered city. Heinrich von 
Gagern presided at the assembly, nor was his usual superb serenity one 
instant ruffled by the boisterous interruption of the sitting. Two men stood 
against this sudden upsurging of the mob immovable as rocks, feeling they 
were as rocks to the roaring wave ; these two were Gagern and Schmerling. 
The former, however, had nothing to do, or he would have done it on the 
moment. He contented himself with replying to some ‘“ reds,’ who 
appealed to him for support: “In what does not concern me I never 
meddle!” All eyes were turned towards Schmerling, who, as Prime 
Minister (Ministre Président), was the person to decide definitively. He 
was pale and sternly silent. The entire “‘ Left” made a dead set at him, 
with its whole force of lungs, frowns, and gestures. Schmerling grew 
quieter and quieter, and those around him calculated that by this time the 
guns from Darmstadt must be arrived. 

When some degree of calm was established: “I am here as Head of the 
Ministry which rules the State ;’ said Schmerling, “‘ and on me rests all 
responsibility. This Parliament represents the German nation. I will not 

for I must not-—allow it to be overruled by a faction in arms. I will 
not discuss with the insurrection. I will by all the means in my power put 
it down!” The storm was frightful, and curses rained upon Schmerling’s 
head. “The blood that is about to flow be upon you!” shouted Blum, the 
saddler’s apprentice, who had excited the crowd to butcher Lichnowsky. ‘I 
will take everything upon myself, M. Blum,” replied, coldly and gravely, 
Schmerling ; “ meanwhile (and he pulled out his watch) you have twenty-five 
minutes to warn your friends on the barricades to lay down their arms.” 
Kye-witnesses of these scenes describe how, when Schmerling’s firm behaviour 
was recounted a few moments later on the Zeil, one loud acclaim of ** Bravo 
Schmerling !” burst from the lips of the crowd. That night the insurrection 
was vanquished, at a smaller cost of human life than might have been feared, 
for in reality Schmerling’s inflexible attitude of resistance had taken the heart 
out of the revolt. Schmerling’s proverbial liberalism alone had won for him 
the post of “ Minister-President of the realm,” and it was as the champion 
of society that he thus inexorably resisted the violence of those whose only 
aim is destruction. The September days of Frankfort show us Schmerling 
in the face of the Revolution ; his conduct from 1851 to 1860 will show us 
what he was in the face of constitutional yovernment. 

It was, we have said, as Minister of Justice that Schmerling joined the 
Schwarzenberg-Bach Ministry in 1549, which Ministry, be it never forgotten, 
had lost its real chief and founder, when the overtasked brain of Count 
Stadion gave way. Austria who, in all her hours of need, has never—history 
shows us—failed of men, had met in Franz Stadion with the one very man 
she needed. As thoroughly a man of action as Schwarzenberg, Stadion had, 
beyond Schwarzenberg, the delicate statesmanlike tact which discerns the 
moment when it is wise to yield. Bold and firm, but not obstinate or self- 
willed, Stadion had no parti-pris against circumstances. Schwarzenberg had ; 
and he delighted in severing the knots that hung so loosely that they might 
have been untied. Stadion’s mind shrouded in darkness, Schwarzenberg 
alone could succeed, though he could not replace him. Now Schwarzenberg, 
in all the benefits held out by the “ March Constitution,” saw but one; the 
promise of equality of rights of all the races—the famous Gleichberechtiguny 
—of which so much has been said. 

This, too, is comprehensible enough; the origin of revolution and 
civil war in Austria had been the revolt of one race against another, 
the revolt of the other Hungarian races against the overbearing tyranny 
of the Magyars. It was not unnatural, therefore, that Schwarzenberg 
should attach an excessive importance to the cessation of this evil, and 
with his nature what was excessive exclusive. He was 
soon absorbed by the desire to put all the various races on the same 
level, and leave to no one race any advantage over another. This 
led to the system of over-centralization, and to the substitution of the 
“crownlands” to the old historic kingdoms, duchies, counties, &c. This 


was the principle of the Act of 1852, which overthrew the constitution of 
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March. It was, undoubtedly, an enormous mistake, but it rested originally 
on a notion of justice conceived by a somewhat narrow and very obstinate 
mind. The act itself of the abolition of the March constitution was intoler- 
able, arbitrary, despotic, and opposed in principle to whatever constitutes 
liberal policy ; but it was at the time by no means unpopular. Hatred of 
all revolutionary theories, which were regarded as the product of foreign 
lands, may be said to have pervaded every class of society in Austria, and 
this to such a degree that, when Schmerling, faithful to his political creed of 
“ constitutionalism,” seceded from the Ministry which had overthrown the 
constitution, he remained, literally, almost alone of his opinion, and was for 
several years even spoken of by his own friends as a sort of dreamer, as a 
man wedded to one idea, and that an idea of impossible application in 
Austria. 

The fact of being alone in his own opinion, however, had nothing in it that 
could daunt a man of Schmerling’s self-reliant nature. He persisted in his belief 
in constitutionalism ; and, leading a most retired, if not a solitary life, he 
waited. The Buol Ministry succeeding to Schwarzenberg, and the most re- 
solute-willed Minister who ever ruled making room for a man whose in- 
capacity and weakness of will were equal, matters began to alter, and 
soon it was apparent that Schmerling had been right, and “every body” 
else wrong upon the subject of liberal government in Austria. 
each successive mistake of the Buol administration (and how many were 
there not /) led to more and more discussion upon the possible modifica- 
tion in the form of government. In all classes it was talked over and 
thought over, and the Emperor, under the influence of Prince Metternich, 
was by no means the last man in his dominions to meditate upon it. Much 
was planned—much prevented. Metternich died ; an unsuccessful war broke 
out ; an irreparable error on one side, an impatience of unmerited suspicion 


disciple of the great Stadion school: embarrassment was everywhere—yet 
something must be done. It was done, and largely. From the moment the 
Emperor gave all power into the hands of Count Rechberg, those who knew 
intimately enough Austria’s policy and Austria’s politicians to have a right to 


judge them, knew that “ liberal constitutionalism ” only could be the ultimate | : : 
ses ‘ allow of the freest motion with safety to the spinal chord.’|| Prof. Bell 


result. 
The Reichsrath was convened, the diploma of the 20th October promul- 
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THE BACK-BONE OF THE MOLE. 


How properly students in comparative anatomy might look at home fo, 
illustrative examples of their pursuits was made conspicuously evident on g 
recent occasion by the lucid and novel character of a paper on some fea; 
in the structure of one of our commonest indigenous animals, by one of oy; 
most esteemed and ablest professors. The information was not only inte. 
resting from its novelty, but highly calculated to excite and encourage the 
student by showing him that much has yet to be done in investigating the 
anatomical structure of the animals we are familiar with in our daily 
and that in these homely fields he may still gain fame—the philosopher, 
reward—by the acquirement of knowledge of which science stands in need, 

Through the kindness of Professor Owen we are enabled to print his 
admirable paper in extenso, as read before the late British Association, “(), 
the Cervical and Lumbar Vertebre of the Mole (Talpa Europea, Linn.)” 

“Few of our native quadrupeds,” said Professor Owen, “ have had their 
osteology more frequently described than the common mole, by reason of 
the singular and extreme modifications of certain parts of the skeleton 
and their readily recognizable adaptation to the peculiar sphere and habits 
of life of the animal. I did not anticipate, therefore, in making a recent 
scrutiny of the skeleton, to find anything worth special notice that had not 
been noticed before, and can now scarcely persuade myself that the fac 
I am about to communicate has escaped all previous observers. Had jt 
been mentioned, however, in any special monograph on the Talpa Eu 
which may have escaped my research, I think it would have been considered 
worthy of a reference by the comprehensive and industrious Stannius,* and 
might have led the sharp-sighted De Blainville to a more rigorous scrutiny 
of the vertebral column than he has bestowed upon it in his monograph 
on the osteology of the mole,t the last, I believe, on that subject with which 
comparative anatomy has been enriched. 

“ Jacobs in his generally minute and accurate monograph,t when treati 


of the cervical vertebra, notices only their spinous processes, and, after 


describing the large one of the epistrophzus, proceeds, ‘ Vertebre colli 


. » . ° | > . “nh . 4 > * oy} ; ; ; 
on the other,: cost Austria her financial genius, M. de Bruck, another | C¢te"® processum spinosum habent nullum, et magis annulis similes sunt, 
| quorum interstitia asvere arteriz interstitiis similes sunt’ (p. 14) ; and this 


description has been generally repeated. Cuvier writes, ‘Dans les Taupes— 
elles (les cing autres cervicales) ne forment également que de simples 
anneaux entre lesquels il y a beaucoup de jeu.’§ So, likewise, Prof, 
Robert Grant writes, ‘The remaining cervical vertebre are behind, like so 
many loose rings shorn of their spinous and transverse processes, to 


| more accurately states, ‘that in the Talpide and the Soricide the cervical 


gated, Austria was governed on constitutional principles by representative | 


institutions ; yet the one man who had sacrificed all to this very object was 
left in his retirement, and uncalled to help in the great work. During the 
eighteen months following the war, M. de Schmerling had acquired a new 
force ; he was popular. It was seen that he was right, and the public 
wrong ; his inflexible firmness was recalled with gratitude, and popularity 
sought him, not he, popularity. 


vertebree have strong transverse processes, and, excepting the second, 
do not possess any spinous processes.“ Prof. De Blainville in a 
more detailed account of the skeleton, having express reference to the species 


under consideration (Talpa Europea), says, ‘Les quatre derniéres (vertebres 
' cervicales) se ressemblent en ce que leur arc, fort étroit, ne présente aucune 


This was really an element of strength. | 


Count Goluchowski, hitherto Home Minister, was intractable, and he left the | 


Cabinet. Hungary having her internal affairs confided to a Tavernicus, no 
Home Ministry was needed. The Ministry of State was organized, a new 
arrangement divided Count Rechberg’s duties, an Archduke was named 
President of the Council, Count Rechberg undertook the Foreign Secretary- 
ship, and to Schmerling devolved, as State Minister, the task of re-organizing 
and governing the Interior. Perfect confidence exists between the 
Emperor and Schmerling, as between Franz Joseph and all his Ministers. 
The trust on both sides is unbounded. These, then, are the principal 
acts of his career to whom Austria’s internal re-construction is chiefly 
committed. 

We have said already, and we repeat it, that the wide knowledge of the 
outer world, and familiarity with the political practices of other countries, 
which form a statesman, are wanting to M. de Schmerling ; therefore is it so 
beneficial that he should be as it were completed by Count Rechberg, who is 
possessed of these advantages to a singular degree. Firm, trustworthy, honest, 


trace d’apophyse épineuse ; les transverses sont également peu marquees, 
sauf le lobe inferieur de celle de la sixiéme, assez dilaté, du moins trans- 
versalement. ** 

“Tf the cultivators of other, and more particularly of the exact sciences, 
were to judge of zootomytt by the discrepancy of the testimonies of some of 
the highest names in the science, as to a simple fact, easily determinable by 
observation of one of our commonest native quadrupeds, they might conclude 
that the foundation of our generalizations in comparative osteology reposed 
on an insecure and a very sorry basis, and that the method of obtaining the 
materials for such basis, by the first process of induction—the simple exercise 
of the eyes—stood in need of much improvement. For, while one anatomist 
implies the absence of transverse processes in the cervical vertebree of the 
mole by his silence, and another directly affirms their non-existence, a third de- 
scribes them as being ‘ strong, and a fourth as being ‘little marked.’ The fact 
is, that these so-called ‘transverse processes’ are not only present in all the 
cervical vertebre, but are variously and peculiarly developed, so as to give 
the mole the same advantage in strengthening and stiffening its neck, and 


impeding its lateral inflections, which the crocodile derives from a similar 


bold, fitted to make head against any storm, there is that in the quality of | 


Schmerling’s Liberalism that we, as Englishmen, could wish modified. Count 
Rechberg is an English Liberal ; M. de Schmerling a Continental one—that 
is the whole difference. The one, like Englishmen, knows that perfect 
freedom can only spring from a perfect representation of all the forces of a 
nation ; the other, like all Continentals, confounds the notions of democracy 
with freedom. Here is the point on which we do not feel thoroughly con- 
fident in M. de Schmerling’s accuracy of judgment. We fear his being too 
theoretical, too “ logical!” We fear his small sympathy with England, his 
ignorance of the incomparable elements of success which lie at his disposal, 
and the possession whereof makes Austria the only country in the world 
capable of being another England, because she has all our constitutive forces. 
Here are our misgivings ; it would be but a poor compliment to so powerful 
a nature as Schmerling’s not to state them frankly. His superiority, we 
have said, is less a political than a moral one ; he has the governing gifts — 
those by which one man becomes a leader of others. Let him succeed, or 
let him fail, Anton Schmerling will none the less remain one of the most 
remarkable and important characters of our times. 





Poverty: Yourn anp Ace.—“A struggle with poverty,” observes Mr. 
Thackeray in his last novel, “is a wholesome wrestling-match at three or 
five-and-twenty. The sinews are young and are braced by the struggle. It 
is upon the aged that the battle falls hardly, who are weakened by failing health 
and perhaps enervated by long years of prosperity.” 








modification of what might with equal propriety be termed in it the ‘ trans 
verse processes of the cervical vertebre,’ viz., by their imbricated or recipro- 
cally overlapping arrangement, due to the shape and size of the costal ele- 
ments of such transverse processes ; the mole having so far the advantage 
over the crocodile in this arrangement, as that, whereas the costal part of the 
transverse process retains its foetal separation in the cold-blooded reptile, i 
becomes firmly anchylosed to the other parts of the transverse process in the 
mole. In a former memoir, on the processes of vertebre,tt the results of 
an analysis of the ‘cervical transverse process’ are given, showing it to col 
sist of the autogenous pleurapophysis combined with the exogenous para 
pophysis and diapophysis. In the mole, the pleurapophysis joins the diap 
physis, circumscribing the vertebrarterial foramen, and developing a short 
process from the point of junction ; in the third vertebra (Fig. L., 3), the plew 
rapophysis, or costal part of the “ transvers¢ 
process,” is compressed, and produced back- 
wards, and a little outwards and downwards, 
overlapping the anteriorly produced part . 
the pleurapophysis of the fourth cervica 
(ib. 4). This portion of the ‘ transverse p™ 
cess’ much resembles the corresponding, Dt 
Fic. 1.— Cervical Vertebre, Mole.—Sidé separate, element in the same vertebra 0 
tew, teice natural size. . ‘a ® . “ee 
the crocodile, except that it is sessile, insted 
of being supported on a short peduncle ; it is, for example, broad, compressé 
and produced downwards, forwards, and backwards ; its longer and large? 





* Vergleichende Anatomie der Wirbelthiere, 8vo., pp. 340, 341. 

+ Ostéographie des Insectivores, 4to., p.7. 

t Talpe Europee Anatome. 1816. 8vo., p. 14. 

§ Cuvier, Lecons d’ Anatomie Comparée, tom. i., ed. 1835, p. 192. 

Lectures on Comparative Anatomy, &c., delivered at the University of London by Prof. E. 

Grant, M.D., &e. Lancet, April 26, 1834, p. 133. 

© Op. cit., p. 7. 

** Art. Insectirora, Cyclopedia of Anatomy, vol. ii., p. 996. 

++ Op. cit., p. 7. 

tt Philosophical Transactions for 1851, p. 719. 
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posterior portion overlapping the anterior end of the pleurapophysis of the 
fifth vertebrae, as the same part of itself is overlapped by the pleurapophysis 
of the third vertebra ; the posterior part of the pleurapophysis of the fourth 
cervical of the mole is further interlocked between the pleurapophysis of the 
fifth cervical below and the anterior zygapophysis of the same vertebrae 
above. The pleurapophysis of the fifth cervical (ib. 5), resembles that of the 
fourth. In the sixth cervical (ib. 6), it is much more developed both for- 
wards, backwards, and downwards ; the pair forming the sides of a deep and 
wide channel on the under part of that vertebra (Fig. IL). “In the seventh 
cervical (Figs. I. and IL., 7), the pleurapophysis is not developed ; 
the diapophysis forms a small obtuse prominence below the ante- 
rior zygopophysis ; and, in the ordinary language of anatomy, its 
‘transverse process’ would be said to be imperforate. 

“With regard to the common description of the cervical ver- 
tebre of the mole as mere rings of bone, the term is applicable 
only to the neural arches of the five last vertebra, none of which 
have a spine except the third and seventh, and in these it appears 
as a mere tubercular beginning. The bodies of the vertebra are 
subdepressed, but otherwise are well developed, quadrate bones, 
closely united, so as to concur with the peculiar size, shape, and 
arrangement of the ‘transverse processes’ above described, to 
give strength to the neck, and impede any latent inflections. io Tt 

“Tt is easy to show on a recent mole when the cervical vertebrae Gppniul Vor. 
are exposed by removal of the enormous masses of muscles with tebre,Mole.— 
which they are surrounded, that the lateral inflections of the neck a Ba ; 
are confined to movements between the atlas and dentata, the — 
dentata and the third vertebra, and between the sixth and 
seventh vertebra ; but are as effectually impeded in the intervening verte- 
bre as in the crocodile itself. Nor is the movement upwards and down- 
wards between the same vertebre of more than a limited extent. The 
osseous style pers am in the ligamentum nuche, co-extensive with the 
cervical series, and placed parallel to the course of their undeveloped spines, 
stiffens the neck in respect of its vertical inflections beyond the atlas, as well 
as augments the lever of the muscles which raise the head. If the service to 
a mole of a stiff neck in the fossorial applications of the snout and head had 
been called to mind, the analogy of the more efficient modifications to that 
end in the burrowing armadillos might have led to an examination of the 
actual structure of this part of the skeleton of the mole, which would have 
rendered unnecessary the present communication on the subject. 

“One of the objects I havehad in view in troubling the section with what 
some may deem too trifling a matter, has been to encourage younger comparative 
anatomists to exercise their skill on indigenous subjects, which may any day 
be brought within their reach. They are far from being exhausted by direct 
and original scrutiny. And the highest generalizations in comparative ana- 
tomy may be tested and illustrated by the anatomy of our commonest fishes, 
reptiles, birds, and mammals, independently of rarities from foreign shores. 

“Tn conclusion I may further state, respecting the mole, that its loins are 
strengthened by superadditions to their vertebrae, precisely like those dis- 
covered by Sir Philip Egerton in the cervical vertebre of the ichthyosaurus, 
viz., by a series of ‘subvertebral wedge-bones, infixed into the inferior 
interspace between each of the six lumbar vertebra (Fig. IIL, a, a), as well 
as between the first lumbar and Jast dorsal, and between 
the last lumbar and the first sacral. These, which I have 
determined to be autogenous ‘hypapophyses,’ have their 
broad, rhomboidal, smooth, and slightly convex base down- 
wards ; and their narrower end wedged upwards into the 
lower part of the intervertebral substance. It is obvious a 
that the lumbar region, co-operating with the pelvis asthe @ 
fulcrum, during the vigorous actions of the hind feet, by 
which the loose earth is kicked out of the burrow, must 
derive an advantage from this superaddition for their 
hxation, analogous to that which the ichthyosaurus derived 
from the wedge-bones of its cervical vertebra. 

_“The lumbar hypapophyses of the mole had not escaped 
the notice of the sharp-sighted Jacobs, who speaks of 
them as ‘ossicula sesamoidea’ (loc. cit. p. 17); but this oa 
passing notice has not been recognized by any subsequent a 
Writer on the osteology of the insectivora ; and from no — Fre. {11,—ZLumbar 
‘ystematic work or monograph on comparative anatomy [ertelre, | Mole-— 
could the student acquire any hint of so curious a fact that rr a tony Miles 
the vertebral column of the mole combined two peculiar- 

ities which are separately given in the reptilian class, viz., to the Crocodilia 
and the Enatiosauria respectively.” 








PHOTOGRAPHY IN ITS RELATION TO THE FINE ARTS. 


“DEFINE terms,” it has been said, “and controversy will cease.” Unfor- 
tunately for the simplicity of this dictum, the uncertain relation of well 
defined terms to indefinite ideas constitutes the whole difficulty. The term 
~ fine Art” is one of the most common to be found in the works of writers 
on esthetic science ; its meaning in a general sense is understood by every- 
ody ; but for any precise definition, any accurate statement of the con- 
“tions involved, any unchallengeable landmarks pointing out its extent or 
limitations we may search in vain. The consideration whether photography 
possesses a legitimate claim to a position amongst the fine arts involves, how- 
ever, at the outset, that the conditions necessary to such recognition should 
be defined. All art may be broadly divided into two classes, the mechanical 
or industrial arts, and the beautiful or fine arts. The first has reference only 
to what belongs to the material facts—the physical necessities of man’s life. 
ia he discovers that he has a higher nature and nobler cravings 
rey h must be satisfied. The subjugation of matter to all purposes of mate- 
"a" use 1s the province of the industrial arts. The perception and embodi- 
nent of the beautiful in its various forms belongs to the province of fine art. 
—— distinction here drawn is a broad and obvious one, and has, in effect, 
been unive rsally recognized. .We shall have to inquire, then, to which 
“ategory photography belongs, whether it is a mechanical or a fine art. 

: He work of fine art is the embodiment of a pre-existing idea in the 
ind of the artist. Whatever the process used, none of its products can 











| can make that claim 


become works of art merely in virtue of that process ; its art qualities must 
entirely depend upon the skill of the artist. It is the artist who makes the 
art, not the art the artist. The time was when painting and sculpture were 
not known as fine arts ; they were not admitted into the sisterhood of the Nine. 
They had notat that time, we presume, become recognized methods of embodying 
the beautiful. Poetry, music, eloquence, dancing, and similar arts were the 
more natural and spontaneous expressions of man’s sense of the beautiful, 
while the plastic and graphic arts demanded some aid from science for their 
satisfactory culture. ‘The industrial arts, with science for their guide, needed 
to make some progress before sculpture or painting could make many strides 
towards perfection,—the art of working metals, the art of hewing stone, 
must precede sculpture, and pigments must be found and their physical 
properties ascertained and developed as a preliminary step to ‘painting, 
Photography, the latest born of the graphic arts demands still more aid from 
science ; but it claims not the less a position among the fine arts. Whatever 
of art-knowledge is required by the painter is required by the photographer ; 
and the same order of mental powers, developed by the same kind of training, 
is as necessary to one as to the other. Each must have the perception of the 
beautiful before he can embody it. The true artist, whether he be painter or 
sculptor, engraver or photographer, will stamp the impress of his powers upon 
his work ; while the mere mechanic to whose material perceptions the more 
subtle and higher beauties of nature have no existence, whether he use a 
chisel, a pencil, or a camera, will as assuredly prove that neither sculpture, 
painting, nor photography are necessarily fine arts. 

In a certain sense, however, it may be claimed for photography that a 
higher culture is necessary for its successful practice than is requisite for the 
prosecution of any of the recognized fine arts. To the natural endowments 
and education necessary for a painter he must add the education and habits 
of a first-rate chemist, and with these he must combine manipulatory skill, 
neatness, and order, each in their highest degree. In selecting his subject, 
his point of view, his time of day, and mode of lighting, he must exercise the 
judgment and taste of the painter. This done, his optical knowledge must 
decide the form of lens best suited to the perfect rendering of his subject. 
And now his results depend upon a series of chemical manipulations of the 
most exquisitely delicate kind. 

As regards the art itself, then, and the amount of skill and culture neces- 
sary for its successful practice, there is nothing to derogate from the claims 
of photography as a fine art. The question resolves itself into one of results. 
These entirely depend upon the artist. The rough sketches of a Raphael 
with a piece of charcoal are treasured as works of art, because they give 
expression to the beauty of form in the mind of the artist,—the true artist 
produces true art, no matter what his vehicle of expression, and the first ranks 
amongst photographers are already filled up by men who have been asso- 
ciated with art before they practised photography ; such as Bedford and 
Wilson, Lake Price and Rejlander. The new art needs, however, to be 
wielded by such men in order to receive recognition, for photography cannot 
create or idealize. It is not an imaginative art ; it must be literal. It must 
deal with the actual ; the world of imagination is to it a terra «incognita. 
What it sees of beauty or deformity it uncompromisingly depicts, and nothing 
more. ‘* But for Apelles,” Ovid remarks, ** Venus would still have remained 
concealed beneath the waves,” and to photography the goddess still remains 
invisible ; what its eye hath not seen it cannot depict. It cannot retine 
the vulgar or give freshness to the common-place. In all ages painters and 
sculptors have secured the most perfect and true types of beauty by judicious 
selection and harmonious combination from many models; but if photo- 
graphy cannot combine, it may still aid high art by the contribution of 
fragmentary truth; here, however, its sphere in the domain of high art 
ends, 

All this may be admitted without hesitation ; but it in nowise affects the 
question at issue. ‘“ True art,” remarks an able writer, “ has two legitimate 
divisions: high art and common art. The former includes all work which 
renders the spiritual—which appeals for its imterpretation to the soul ; the 
latter comprises merely the faithful representation of natural objects. Genius 
guides the first ; for the second, industry and clever imitation are sufficient.” 
In the highest ranks of the second division here described, photography 
may claim a place. Correctness of drawing, truth of detail in a degree 
unapproachable by the nicest manual skill, absence of hackneyed conven- 
tionalisms are at least amongst the merits of all photographs of average ex- 
cellence, while in portraiture photography may unhesitatingly claim pre-emi- 
nence. Undoubtedly there is more truth, more character, more vraisemblance 
in a portrait by Williams, Claudet, or Mayall than was to be found in nine- 
tenths of the “ portraits of gentlemen” that have for years past hung on the 
walls of the Royal Academy. In fact, wherever literal truth, accurate detail, 
perfect imitation is of value in art, there photography takes honourable 
prominence, for the most painstaking pre-Raphaelite may emulate in vain its 
wondrous precision. 

As regards the reproduction and multiplication of works of art, pho- 
tography may, unquestionably, in many respects claim precedence of engra- 
ving, which is, nevertheless, recognized as a fine art, and admitted within the 
walls of the Royal Academy. In the reproduction of the works of the great 
masters, for instance, not only is the drawing rendered with unerring truth- 
fulness, but the very touch, the precise handling is reproduced. 

Photography must nevertheless be admitted to be an art sui generis. It is 
more allied to science than any other of the graphic arts, and in some of its most 
beautiful phases it becomes a scientific process, scarcely dependent for its 
results upon any kind of manual, still less artistic, intervention. 

The recent controversy between her Majesty’s Commissioners and the 
Photographic Society regarding the classification of photography in the forth- 
coming International Exhibition, has illustrated, for the first time since the 
birth of the new art, the importance of having its position accurately defined. 
Recognized art authorities do not admit phototography to be fine art ; that 
was to be expected, on the other hand, photographe1 s disclaim the mechanical 
position. The Commissioners decide on a happy COMMpromise ; they offer Lo 
photographers a separate department, a kind of neutral ground. rhe question 
is not whether photography is a fine art per s neither painting nor sculpture 
but whether it is capable of artistic expression ; whether 
in the hands of the true artist its productions become works of fine art. This 
photographers have to prove, and await the decision of one of the largest 
juries ever empanelled since the world bevan. There is one other questio: 
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the Commissioners have yet to deal with. How will they modify the position 
of sae me in the catalogue! They can scarcely leave it in its present 
companionship. 





CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 

Tue severe frost which lately set in. with every prospect of a recur- 
rence from time to time, none 5 directs the attention of scientific thinkers 
to the effects producible by intense artificial cold upon different substances. 
The most obvious action of cold is to condense gases and vapours to the 
liquid state, and to cause bodies in the latter condition to assume the solid 
form, and it has always been a matter of interest with chemists to ascertain 
whether substances which were ordinarily known as gases at the atmospheric 
temperature, would, under the influence of extreme cold, obey the same laws 
as steam, and become converted into either liquids or solids. On this subject 
some remarkable results have recently been obtained. The first who 
thoroughly investigated the subject of the liquefaction of gases was Faraday. 
Between the years 1523 and 1544, this philosopher succeeded in condensing, 
by the united action of extreme cold and great pressure, most of the known 
gases into liquids, leaving, in fact, only six, namely, oxygen, hydrogen, nitro- 


gen, carbonic oxide, nitric oxide, and coal gas, which resisted the very | 


powerful means which he employed to effect the desired result. The purified 
gases were first pumped into strong glass tubes, until in some cases a 
pressure of fifty atmospheres was obtained, the gas being compressed by 
mechanical means alone into 1-50th of its original bulk. Simultaneously 
with the action, of the force-pump, the tubes containing the highly condensed 
gases were plunged into powerful freezing mixtures, formed of a mixture of 
solid carbonic acid and ether, in some instances placed in a vacuum under an 
air-pump, by which means temperatures were obtained as low as —i06° 
Fahrenheit in the air, and —-166° or —170° under the exhausted receiver. 

These pressures and temperatures were found amply sufficient to condense 
all gases with the exception of those above named. Chlorine yielded very easily, 
becoming reduced to a limpid fluid of a clear yellow colour ; sulphurous acid, 
and likewise cyanogen, ammonia, arsenuretted hydrogen, hydriodic acid, 
hydrobromic a¢id, euchlorine, and carbonic acid, were also condensed to the 
liquid state by means of the reduction of temperature alone, without any 
artificial increase in pressure. When pressure was added to extreme cold, 
further results ‘were obtained. Several other gases, such as fluoride of silicon, 
phosphuretted hydrogen, fluoride of boron, and nitrous oxide, were obtained 
liquid, and many of them frozen to solids. By employing a mixture of solid 
protoxide of nitrogen with bisulphide of carbon, and placing the bath under 
an exhausted receiver, M. Natterer succeeded in obtaining a temperature as 
low as 220°, but even then was unsuccessful in condensing oxygen, hydrogen, 
or nitrogen. These three bodies have since been subjected to every imagi- 
nable device whereby it was likely that their condensation could be effected, 
for not only was this desirable on purely scientific grounds, but their physical 
appearance in the liquid or solid form would be certain to throw considerable 
light upon their true positions in the scale of elementary bodies ; there being 
good reason to suppose that hydrogen, and perhaps nitrogen, would prove to 
be metallic bodies: this could only be definitely ascertained by ocular 
observation. Some of the most recent results in this direction have just 
been obtained by Dr. Andrews, whose researches on ozone are well known to 
nen of science. 

This chemist is engaged at the present time in investigating the changes of 
physical state which occur when the non-condensible gases are exposed to 
the combined action of low temperatures and far greater pressures than they 
have ever before been submitted to. The compressed gases are always 
obtained in the capillary end of thick glass tubes, so that any change they 
might undergo could be observed. By making use of the elastic force of the 
gases evolved in the electrolysis of water as the compressing agent, the 
author actually succeeded in reducing oxygen gas to 1-300th of its volume at 
the ordinary pressure of the atmosphere. Dr. Andrews has since constructed 
an apparatus capable of effecting the compression by mechanical means, and 
obtains pressures which are only limited by the capability of the capillary 
glass tubes to resist them. The gases are furthermore exposed in their 
highly compressed state to a freezing bath, capable of reducing their tem- 
perature to — 106° F. By this means atmospheric air was compressed to 
1-370th of its original volume, and by the united action of pressure and 
intense cold it was reduced to 1-675th, in which state its density was almost 
as great as that of water. Oxygen gas was reduced by pressure alone to 
1-324th of its volume, and by the joint action of pressure and cold to 1-554th ; 
hydrogen, by the united action of pressure and cold, to 1-500th ; and nitric 
oxide by pressure to 1-310th, and by pressure and cold to 1-680th. Not- 
withstanding these enormous pressures, none of the gases gave any signs of 
liquefaction, even at the greatest condensation. The amount of contraction 
was nearly proportional to the force employed, till the gases were reduced to 
from about 1-300th to 1-350th of their volume ; but beyond that point they 
underwent little further diminution of volume from increase of pressure. 

The reader will be reminded by these experiments of the efforts of Mr. 
Perkins to effect similar results ; by exposing atmospheric air to the pressure 
of upwards of 1,100 atmospheres, he succeeded in compressing it to such a 
degree that a small portion of fluid appeared at the end of the compressed 
column. This fluid, however, did not wholly recover its gaseous state when 
the pressure was removed, and was therefore most likely water. It had no 
taste, and did not act upon the skin. Speaking of this experiment and its 
result, Professor Faraday says that it resembled water, but that if upon 
repetition it be found to be the product of compressed common air, then its 
fixed nature shows it to be a result of a very different kind to the ordinary 
liquefactions by pressure, and necessarily attended by far more important 
consequences. 

We shall await with interest the publication of Dr. Andrews’ further 
researches in this direction. 


Nicket Corns.—Our readers have already been informed that the Belgian 
Government have passed a law that the halfpenny, penny, and twopenny 
pieces should be made of copper containing twenty per vent. nickel. This is 
considered to be a great improvement over the old copper coinage. Nickel coins 
look like silver ; they are small, light, and do not smell nor tarnish. 
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SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 
ASTRONOMY. 

Encke’s Comer.—The following is an ephemeris of this comet to the end 
of the month. At the present time its distance from the earth is slowly 
increasing while it is rapidly nearing the sun. 

Mean Midnight at Greenwich. 
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METEOROLOGY. 


Scintillation of Stars.—M. le Baron de Portal, whom we mentioned in 4 
late number, as associated with M. Liandier in this branch of science, has 
recently addressed a letter to the Abbé Moigno, in which he gives the regult 
of his observations on scintillation made with a doubly refracting prism. If 
the atmosphere be pure and dry, the ordinary and extraordinary images of 
the star as seen through the prism have the same intensity, but each twinkle: 
in an independent manner ; and when the ordinary image is invisible, the 
extraordinary one shines with more than usual light; it one is calm the 
other vibrates, with an extreme rapidity ; and in looking at Sirius or Antares 
for instance, if one image be red, the other will be green or white. Going 
further, and examining the image of a first-magnitude star through two 
doubly-refracting prisms, we get four images, which all scintillate in ap 
independent manner, except when the principal sections of the prisms are 
either perpendicular or parallel to each other. The rays, then, that form 
these four images are either in advance of, or behind each other, a certain 
number of vibrations or undulations, whence we gather that the pencil of 
light which proceeds from the star is composed of an infinite number of rays, 
all of which scintillate in a different manner; and that the effect produced 
on the retina is the resultant of all these scintillations. 

If, on the other hand, the air, instead of being dry and pure, be charged 
with elastic vapour, or the sky be particularly transparent, and the light of 
the stars brilliant and much subject to scintillation, entirely different phe- 
nomena present themselves, and the movements of the two images are 
simultaneous. When these elastic vapours condense into light mists or fog, 
or the atmosphere loses part of its transparency, or the stars shine with 
varying brightness proportional to the misty condition of the air, the images 
are again seen twinkling quite independently of each other, with this addi- 
tional circumstance, that the scintillations are separated by occultations, 
which vary in intensity and time with the thickness of the air. 

The celestial vault does not present everywhere at the same moment the 
same effect of scintillation: at the horizon the misty condition of the atmo- 
sphere prevails for the most part, and at the zenith, when the refractions are 
nil, the scintillations are nearly insensible. Towards one point of the sky 
the instrument sometimes detects the presence of mists, which do not exist 
in another. To obtain the mean of the general condition of the air, different 
parts of the sky should be examined ; the pole star region (which is elevated 
45° above the horizon at Bordeaux, where Baron de Portal made his 
observations, that being the latitude of the place) was found to give a fair 
general mean. 

Thus, what the hygrometer and psychrometer are to the degree of humidity 
of the air which surrounds us, the double-refracting prism is to the column 
of air traversed by the stellar, rays. 

PHYSICS. 

PHOsPHORESCENCE OF RAREFIED Gas.—M. Morren has communicated a 
memoir on this subject, from which we extract the following interesting facts 
in connection with the action of the induction coil to which of late so much 
attention has been directed. To obtain phosphorescence by means of the 
induction spark, it must be made to pass through a mirture of gases ; no gas 
in its pure state giving rise to this appearance. A mixture of oxygen and 
nitrogen in the proportion of 37 to 100, gives a slight phosphorescence, whi¢ 
is increased by the addition of hydrated nitric acid vapour, and render 
splendid and permanent by the further addition of a drop of sulphuric acid. 
A mixture of— 


RR 5x00 sin ccnseansvavaeuescs 200 parts. 
I. a sina sactekndcontxivxvens 100 —s—=4, 
Sulphuric acid .................. 150 ==», 


gives similar results. 

M. Morren states that this phenomenon is produced by the successiv? 
decomposition and recomposition of a singular body which, nameless, * 
known to chemists by the formula AZO* *S0*, and is produced in the man 
facture of sulphuric acid. Nitric acid, and probably other acids, posse* 
this property in common with sulphuric acid. In order to obtain the phen 
menon of phosphorescence in Geistler’s tubes, to great perfection, p&™ 
nitrogen, associated with mercury vapour, should be used, and the yacuull 
should be a barometric one, and not obtained by the air-pump. The spect™ 
of the gases produced in this way can be studied in broad day-light, W™ 
great facility ; a hollow prism filled with sulphide of carbon should be e® 
ployed. Ina barometer tube of sufficient length, with a vacuum as pe eet 
as possible, a great tension is required to pass the induction spark from 0 
electrode to the other, and the spectrum of the feeble light obtained sho¥ 
that this only takes place in consequence of the dislodgment, by the ei 
tricity, of metallic particles from the two electrodes, thus forming, * * 
were, a bridge of material molecules over which it can pass. 

GENERAL SUBJECTS. 
New Move or Tracie Drawryas.—Benzine, one of the Benzoyl 
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of volatile oils, which has of late become an extensive article of qe 
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transparency, Which sens res on the evaporation of the oil. M. Oelschlager, 
of Reutlingen, taking advantage of this, has lately introduced the following 
method of tracing, which is a great improvement upon the old process :—Fix 
the paper on which the copy is to be made on the original, and moisten it 


with a cotton tuft dipped in the purest benzine. The portions of the paper | 


which have imbibed the. liquid are at once rendered as transparent as pre- 
pared tracing-paper, and the original can be copied without the slightest 


injury to the rawing. Inks run freely without spreading, and the lines are | 


more difficult to remove from the paper thus prepared than from common 
paper ; lead-pencil marks being almost indelible. As the benzine evaporates 
the paper becomes opaque, assuming its primitive appearance. If the liquid 
he pure and fresh distilled, a little exposure to a current of air will remove 


all smell. If the drawing to be copied is of great size, the benzine can be | 


used as the work proceeds ; and if, from its extreme volatility, any portions 
become opaque before the tracing is finished, it is only necessary to apply a 
little more benzine on that part. 


PHOTOGRAPHY ON PuospHorvs.—Dr. Draper has just made known a 
curious photographic action which light possesses upon phosphorus. He 
found that ordinary yellow phosphorus on exposure to light became converted 
into the allotropic red modification of that element. He, therefore, formed 
some into a thin sheet by melting it between two plates of glass. On this 
surface he succeeded in photographing the fixed lines of the spectrum and in 
taking on it prints from negatives. Some of these prints have been preserved 
in the dark for five or six years. As the yellow modification of phosphorus 
js readily soluble in several media, whilst the red variety is almost insoluble, 
these prints could be readily fixed by pouring ether or bisulphide of carbon 
over them ; the unimpressed parts would thus be readily dissolved away. On 
account of the great inflammability of phosphorus these pictures can only be 
lvoked upon as chemical curiosities ; they are, notwithstanding, of great 
interest. 

Nove. Musker ror Successive Firine.—-A German mechanic has con- 
structed a musket with a barrel six feet long and without any lock, which is 
designed to receive forty charges at the same time, to be fired in succession, 
one after the other, by fusees running through the bullets. A fuse extends 
from the upper charge to the muzzle, and when the soldier is ready to com- 
mence his firing, he lights the fuse, and then has nothing further to do than 
to aim his piece at one enemy after another, the gun keeping up the fire till 
the whole forty charges are exhausted. The time between the discharges is 
regulated at will in the construction of the fuses which pass through the 
bullets, and experience has shown about two seconds to be the proper time to 
permit a careful aim to be taken. Thus thirty shots may be fired in a minute, 
ull with accurate aim. ‘The cartridges may be arranged in strings of five, ten, 
twenty, or forty, as shall be found expedient, and may all be driven into the 
gun by a single muvement. 


IuproveMENT IN Luctrer Marcues.—Sulphide of phosphorus has been 
suggested as a good substitute for phosphorus in the manufacture of lucifers, 
as it produces excellent matches with less efHuvia than the ordinary ones. 
The sulphide of phosphorus is liquid even at the freezing point of water, and 
inflames easier by friction than phosphorus. It is prepared by mixing 
together in a dish under warm water, fowr parts of phosphorus and one of 
powdered sulphur. Combination takes place in a few minutes ; the water 1s 


then to be poured off, and a thick mucilage of gum added, which quickly 


inixes with the solution. The mixture is then applied with the other ingre- 
dients in the usual manner to the tips of the splints. 


GREEN COLOURS FREE FROM ARsENIC.--The great danger which there is 
n the constant employment of the poisonous arsenite of copper renders it 
very desirable that other green pigments should be discovered, which, if not 
entirely harmless, are at least suiliciently so to be used with impunity for 
many of the requirements of commerce. As attention is again likely to be 
called to this matter, we give the composition and mode of preparing several 
green colours of great beauty and permanence, whilst they are free froin the 
great danger of arsenical pigments. The first is chrome green, which is used 
in Canada as a bank-note tint, owing to its being unaffected by chemical 
re-agents, It is prepared by calcining at a temperature of 500°C, a mix- 
ture of three parts boracic acid and one part of bichromate of potash. An 
evolution of water and oxygen gas takes place, and there is formed a double 
horate of sesqui-oxide of chromium and potash. This salt is decomposed by 
water, giving biborate of potash and sesqui-oxide of chrome. The latter, in 
the nascent state, combines with water and forms a hydrated sesquioxide of a 
remarkably fine colour. This, if separated from the biborate of potash, by 
decantation and washing, and the resulting chrome green, when dried, is fit 
ioruse. This colour is very solid and brilliant even by artificial light. 
Another, called the tin-copper green, is a stannate of copper, and possesses a 
colour almost equalling the arsenic greens. The cheapest way of making this 
's to heat fifty-nine parts of tin in a Hessian crucible, with 100 parts nitrate 
of soda, and dissolve the mass when cold in a caustic alkali. When clear, 


this solution is diluted with water, and « cold solution of sulphate of copper | 


isadded. A reddish-yeliow.precipitate falls, which, on being washed and 
dried, becomes a beautiful green. Another colour, called Elsner’s green, is 
nade by adding to a solution of sulphate of copper a decoction of fustic, pre- 
viously clarified by a solution of gelatine ; to this mixture is then added 10 
orll percent. of protochloride of tin ; and, lastly, an excess of caustic potash 
or soda. The precipitate is then washed and dried, whereupon it assumes a 
Zteen colour witha tint of blue. Perhaps the most interesting green of all 
is the titanium green, which is prepared by fusing iserin (bolaniferous iron), 
With twelve times its weight of sulphate of potash. When cold the fused 
Mass 18 treated with hydrochloric acid, heated to 50 C, and filtered whilst 
hot ; the filtrate is then evaporated until a drop, placed on a glass plate, 
solidifies, It is then allowed to cool, and when cold a concentrated solution 
of sal-ammoniac is poured over the mass, which is well stirred and then 
iltered. The titanic acid, which remains behind is digested, at 50° or 60°, 
with dilute hydrochloric acid, and the acid solution, after the addition of 
some solution of prussiate of potash, quickly heated to boiling. A: green 
precipitate falls which must be washed with water, acidulated with hydro- 
“hioric acid, and then dried under 100 C. Titanium green then forms a 
veautiful dark green powder. These colours, especially those containing 
“opper, are not sufficiently harmless to be used for confectionery. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


Zoological Society.—Tuesday, November 12. Dr. J. E. Gray, F.P., 
in the chair. Mr. A. White read a description of a new and very beautifully 
coloured species of shrimp from St. Vincent’s Gulf, South Australia, found 
by Mr. G. F. Angas, corresponding member of the society, and proposed for 
it the name Hippolyte (Angasia) pavonina. Mr. White also described three 
new moths from India and Australia, and some miscellaneous species of 
Coleoptera, Lepidoptera, and other insects from the British Museum and 
from Colonel Jeakes’ collection. 

A communication was read from Mr. 8. P. Saville, entitled “ Notice of the 
capture and discovery for the first time in the British Isles of the Marsh 
Warbler (Calomoherpe palustris).” 

The second portion of Mr. Morch’s “ Review of the Vermetida,” being a 
continuation of a former paper on this subject, was read to the meeting. 

Dr. J. E. Gray gave a notice of a new species of British whale, proposed to 
be called Globicephalus incrassatus, and of a large species of Toredo, probably 
referable to the genus Furcella of Lamarck. Dr. Gray also pointed out the 
characters of Helogala, a proposed new genus of Viverride, and gave a list 
of the mammals collected by Mr. Wallace in the island of Mysol. 

A paper was read on the ophidians of the province of Bahia, in Brazil, by 
Dr. O. Wucherer, Corr. Member, being a continuation of a former paper on 
the same subject. 

The Secretary read an extract of a letter from Edward Blyth, Esq., Corr. 
Member, in which he identified the Rhinoceros, described some years pre- 
viously in the society’s proceedings, by Dr. Gray, as Rhinoceros Crossii with 
R, sumatranus. 

Dr. P. L. Sclater exhibited a cast of the skull of the Aye-Aye (Chiromys 
Madagascariensis), taken from « specimen in the possession of M. E. Verreaux, 
of Paris, the fourth example of this rare mammal received in Europe. 

Mr. J. Stevens exhibited a portion of the collection of birds, recently 
forwarded by Mr. Wallace from Mysol and Waigion, amongst which were 
many rare and interesting species. 


Civil Engineers, Nov. 1!.—The discussion was continued on Mr. J. A. 
Longridge’s paper on “* The Hooghly and the Mutla.” The subject of this 
paper was divided into the following heads : First, a statement of the com- 
mercial importance of the port of Calcutta. Secondly, a brief account of 
the present mode of transport of the traffic to the port, and the modification 
of it, by works now in progress. Thirdly, a sketch of the physical features 
of the two outlets, the Hooghly and the Mutla. Fourthly, remarks on the 
past and present state of those rivers, as navigable channels, together with a 
consideration of remedial measures. 

The port of Calcutta was the emporiun of the commerce of a great part 
of the peninsula of Hindostan. It had been ascertained, from official returns, 
that during the five years ending 30th April, 1461, the imports had amounted 
to 626,800 tons, and the exports to 620,000 tons on the average annually, 
This, however, only gave an approximation to the trade of Calcutta ; for the 
amount of tonnage paying toll on the Kastern Canals was, in 1556, about 
1,700,000 tons, and in 1859 it was not less than 2,250,000 tons. ‘This traffic 
was wholly dependent on water communication, and was conducted under 
circumstances of great difficulty and danger, at considerable expense, prin- 
cipally by such rude modes of conveyance as nature, unaided by art, had 
provided. but, vast as was the present trade of Eastern India, it was as 
nothing compared with what it might be rendered, if a wise policy should 
encourage, and allow fall scope to the capital and energy of Great Britain. 

For about four months of the year, during the flood season, the traffic 
coming down the river Ganges, entered one of the three Nuddea rivers,—the 
Bhagiruttee, the Jellinghy, and the Matabanga—at Sooty, Jellinghy, and 
Sadassapore, respectively. These rivers ran in a southerly direction, and by 
their union formed the river Hooghly, about forty-five miles above Calcutta. 
During the dry season, from November to July, the Nuddea rivers were no 
longer navigable ; and then the trattic descended the Ganges to the point 
where it met the stream of traffic from the Brahmapootra. The delays and 
obstructions in this navigation had frequently been brought under the notice 
of Government. The average rate of travelling, by this system of navigation, 
might be stated at about fifteen miles per day, and the average cost of 
transport, including insurance and interest on outlay, had been carefully 
calculated by the author to amount to O°644 of a penny per ton per mile. 
When the East Indian Railway, intercepting the traftic of the Ganges at 

tajmahal, and the Eastern Bengal Railway meeting it at Kooshtee; were 
completed, the average cost of carriage per ton would probably be, taking 
the proportion of traffic passing by the Nuddea rivers, at about one-third of 
the whole. 

With regard to the engineering points involved in the comparison of the 
two rivers, both ran through a precisely similar country, both were remark- 
ably alike in their courses, and both were subject to the same tides ; yet 
one was dangerous and difficult, whilst the other was safe and convenient for 
navigation. The great physical distinction was, that in the Hooghly there 
Was a vast, though greatly varying supply of fresh water, acting simultane 
ously with the tidal flow ; whereas in the Mutla there was tidal water alone, 

and not only that which filled its own bed every twenty-five hours, but a 
vast body which passed through it, and flowed into and ebbed from the great 
reservoir channels of the Biddiadhurree and the Attara Banka and their 
branches at the head, and other Sunderbund Creeks. This was the distine- 
tion in the conditions to which the differences were due in their state as 
navigable channels, The comparison of these two rivers appeared decisive 
as to the value of tidal water alone versus fresh water and tidal scour com- 
bined. By tidal scour alone there was a deep and unchanging channel free 
from bars and shifting sands. By the combined action of fresh water and 
tidal scour there were shoals, shitting sands, variable channels, anda gradual, 
and it might even be said, a rapid shoaling of the lower channels of the 
estuary. 

Respecting the presumed rivalry between the old port of Calcutta and the 
new one of the Mutla, as the trade of India was striding onwards, and as the 
railway system would pour an enormously increasing stream of traffic to 
Calcutta, commerce would, no doubt, attain such a development as to “afford 
an abundant business for both ports, and confer an incalculable benefit upon 
this magnificent country.” 
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Ethnological Society, 19th Nov.. 1861.—The President, J. Crawfurd, 


! 


Eeq., read a paper “On the connection between Ethnology and Physical | 


Geography.” The principles of the paper were that man will be found 
savage, barbarous, or civilized, in proportion to the quality of the race to 
which he belongs and to the physical character of the place in which his lot 
has been cast ; and beginning with the conditions least favourable to his 
progress and rising to those which are most auspicious, the author selected 
very numerous and pointed illustrative examples. 

Mere intemperance of climate, independent of any other obstacle, is suf- 
ficient to prevent man from making any advance towards civilization, and to 
hold him permanently in the savage state. The conditions of the inhabitants of 
the arctic and antarctic regions are examples, and of them the Esquimaux 
is the most striking ; dwelling where the year consists but of one day and one 
night ; where snow and glaciers are substitutes for the green earth ; where no 
cae yielding food for man will grow, and, save the dog, no domestic animal 
ive, advancement is impossible ; and under such adverse circumstances we 
can only wonder at the progress they have made in the arts, with stones, 
bones, sinews, skins, and dnift-wood as their sole materials. Moreover, 
there are lands which, from inclemency alone, seem incapable of supporting 
human life at all, and which apparently have never been inhabited ; such are 
the islands of Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla within the arctic, and New 
Shetland within the antarctic circles. Even more temperate Iceland had no 
aboriginal inhabitants and was unpeopled until colonized about a thousand 
years ago, and jthis by one of the most highly-gifted races of man, the same 
which twice over has conquered France and England. If, instead of being 
Scandinavians, they had been Esquimaux or red men, they would have been 
wandering fishermen and hunters ; as white men they would probably not 
have been able to live at all had they not brought with them the rude arts 
of the Scandinavians of the ninth century. 

Australia illastrates the effects of a country of very different character. 
The climate of that portion which has been tested is the finest in the world, 
and the land isnot encumbered with forest,—always a formidable obstacle to 
the early advancement of civilization. It has no great rivers; no range of 
high mountains ; while, from the same cause, a great part of its surface is an 
arid desert of sand. 1t contained no native plant available to cultivation for 
human food, and no native animal amenable to domestication, except the dog. 
Under such discouragements, and without communication with strangers, 
any advancement in civilization would have been impossible, even had its 
inhabitants been of the highly-gifted races of man; but, mentally and 
physically, they are, on the contrary, amongst the feeblest, consisting of 
hordes of black, ill-formed, unseemly, naked Savages, possessed of no arts 
except those which enabled them to maintain a bare existence from the spon- 
taneous productions of the earth and the water. Equal in extent to China, 
the whole native population of Australia did not exceed in number that of a 
single town in that empire. 

The tropical Andaman Islands, in the Gulf of Bengal, are an example of a 
land even more inauspicious than Australia itself. Its aborigines are small, 
feeble, black negros ; and these abject savages are found at no great distance 
from the handsome and long-civilized Hindoos, and still nearer to the well- 
fed and well-clothed Burmese. 

In the southern hemisphere with Australia lies a land of less extent, but of 
far higher attributes, New Zealand. The soil is fertile, and high mountains 
secure a perennial supply of water. With these natural advantages, how- 
ever, it possessed no native plant amenable to cultivation, or animal 
capable of domestication. For lack of animal food the inhabitants—emi- 
grants from the intertropical isles of the Pacific—had destroyed the great 
struthious birds of their country before they were known to Europeans ; and 
the New Zealanders betook themselves to eating one another, and were the 
most open and avowed cannibals on record. Notwithstanding this, our 
experience of the New Zealanders has shown them to possess more courage 
and capacity than Europeans have ever found in any other wild race, and 
in these qualities they are a contrast to the feeble and effeminate people from 
which they sprang—a difference of character which can hardly have arisen 
from any other cause than that of a comparatively rigorous climate, neces- 
sitating exertion. The vast continent of America, temperate, tropical, and 
equatorial, possesses many of the essential properties requisite for a high 
civilization. It was, however, for the most part covered with forests un- 
conquerable by the feeble efforts of savages, and, instead of the many cereals 
of the old world, it had but a single corn. It had but one single beast of 
burden, of about a sixth part of the power of the camel, and even this one 
confined to a mountain region, for which alone it was fit. But the greatest 
defect in America consisted in the race of man; below the negro of Africa 
in physical strength, and below the Malay in intelligence, the same race, 
with inconsiderable varieties, pervaded the whole continent from Tierra del 
Fuego to the contines of the Esquimaux. The highest civilization reached 
by the American race was that which existed on the high plateau of the 
Andes ; but even that was far below the degree which had been attained by 
second and third-rate nations of Asia. Before the white man, the red one in 
his rudest state disappears, much as do the beasts of the forests ; but when 
the inferior race is in too advanced a state to undergo this process, the two 
races intermix greatly to the detriment of the highest. 

The huge mass of land we call Africa, extending over 70° of latitude, 
although almost an island, has a coast less indented than any other of the 
great quarters of the globe. It has no high mountains, and no great navi- 
gable rivers ; it wants inland seas and lakes. Much of its area consists of 
wild sandy, deserts, and much of primeval and perennial tropical forests. 
These are natural hindrances to intercommunication, and therefore to social 
progress; and the races of man which inhabit Africa correspond to its 
physical geography. 

Egypt, like Ba bary, has the advantage of até rhiy rate climate, and of the 
peculiar and perennial fertility conferred by the Nile; without which its 
narrow valley would, like the country on both sides of it, be a mere desert 
of sand. The race which inhabited it was less European or African than 
Asiatic, and in so favoured a locality and with such a people an early social 
advancement was inevitable, but the Egyptian civilization was not a vigorous 
or an enterprising one. 

In the like manner the author passed under review the countries and races 
of Abyssinia, the Malayan and Philippine Archipelagos, New Guinea, 
Persia, Hindostan, China, Japan, Arabia, Turkey, end Russia, in each case 





question ; at all events it’s not considered so by the most seare 


—————— 


pointing out the relations which are apparent between the physical y 
of each of those countries, and the state of their inhabitants, con uding by 
noticing how Europe possesses a superior physical geography and a supe- 
rior quality of races, which have attained to the highest measure of 
civilization. 

The superiority of its races is a quality attested by an experience of three 
thousand years. But for the European race China would have been know, 
to the rest of the world only by report, and Japan and the great Indian 
Archipelago would have been as unknown as America was to our ancestors. 
A mongrel section of the race whom we call English, conquered, in a shor 
century's time, two hundred millions of men, comprising one of the mog; 
civilized races of Asia, and holds them in permanent subjection by a ciyjj 
and military force, which has never exceeded one hundred thousand in nup- 
ber. Last year two of the nations of Europe sent a small army to a distanee 
of sixteen thousand miles, which, at the capital of the country, dictated g 
treaty and levied a heavy contribution on the lord of four hundred millions 
of subjects. 

The races of Asia (and it affords incontestable evidence of incapacity ang 
inaptitude) have borrowed little from Europe,—but two notable exceptions 
can be quoted, firearms and tobacco. They reject the printing-press, anq 
obstinately persevere in the slow and expensive manuscripts, which in Europe 
impeded the progress of knowledge 500 years ago. ‘They very rarely use the 
mariner’s compass, but steer along the shore, or trust to the stars and the 
monsoons. The European races, on the contrary, have borrowed freely from 
every country that had anything good to give. From Asia the list of our 
adoptions is large: for from it we have derived cotton and the cotton manv- 
facture ; silk and the silk manufacture ; paper, without which the printing 
press would be worthless ; the art of distillation ; the sugar-cane and its 
extract ; tea, coffee, spices, opium. Nor must the domestic towl be omitted, 
for that valuable acquisition is of Asiatic origin. To America we owe the 
potato, maize, tobacco, and the turkey; and w Asia and America jointly, 
most of our valuable dyes. To Africa our obligations are smaller, but 
palm-oil, the gallini, and the ass may be named. 

The nations of Europe now the foremost in letters were (the Runic 
characters excepted, which, probably, never extended beyond the priesthood), 
as ignorant of them 2,000 years ago as were the Mexicans when first seen by 
Europeans. In this respect, as, indeed, in architecture, they have been but 
dexterous imitators. And this is a striking contrast to the precocious races of 
Asia, many rude tribes of whom, less civilized than the ancient Gauls, 
Germans, and Britons, have been in possession of alphabets of their own 
invention from time immemorial. But the most favoured parts of Europe, 
even those which are now the seats of the highest civilization, afford, hke 
India and China, examples of civilization retarded through disadvantages of 
physical geography without any proved inferiority of race. Our own island 
affords two signal instances,—Wales, and the Highlands of Scotland. Had 
the whole area of Britain been no better than they, it is quite certain that we 
could not have been what we are,—powerful, opulent, populous, and great. 
it is only by slow degrees, and the influence and example of a more advanced 
nation, that a people so circumstanced is brought within the pale of civiliz- 
tion. The process is at present in rapid advancement in the mountains of 
Wales and Scotland, and even to the beneficial extinction of their barbarous 
although masculine and forcible tongues. But it has taken eighteen centuries 
to bring the Welsh and the Highlanders to their present state from that they 
were in when Gibbon describes one of them—and the other was, probably, 
little better—as consisting of “troops of naked barbarians who chased the 
deer of the forest over cold and lonely heaths, amid gloomy hills and lakes 
covered with a blue mist.” 

The discussion on the paper was very animated, and numerous speakers took 
part in it. . 

Dr. Hunt also read a paper “On the Papers read before the Ethno- 
logical Section of the British Association at Manchester,” in which he com- 
mented very severely on the paucity of good papers read on that occasion- 
remarks which were received with applause. 

The following gentlemen were elected fellows :— 


Sir W. Clay, Bart.; Sir J. F. Davies, Bart,; J. Dickenson, Esq. ; Capt. h. 
Erskine ; C. tl. Fox, Esq.; Capt. D. Galton; E. Lloyd, Esq.; Lord Kdward Si. 
Maur; H. Paget, Esq.; G. Pollard, Esq.; Lieut. H. C. Rowcrott; 5. . Solly, 
Esq.; Dr. Spence; H. Sandwith, Esq., C.B. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE ISLE OF THANET. 


Srm,—Having read your able review of Mr. Haigh’s work, and you 
criticisms on his theory as to names of places being named after persons, 
and being a gleaner of information, without any pretence to being a critic, 
I thought—I who live in tLe parish in which Ebbs Flete is situated- -[ could 
state that we have nothing hereabouts named after Hengist or Horsa. Cer- 
tainly a few years since, about two miles from Ebbs Flete we had a Horse- 
fold, but that I and others presumed was merely an inclosure for horses to feed 
in; but still, I can see no reason why the original invaders of Englana 
should not have been named Hengist and Horsa, or why the names should 
be considerered mythical, as it is evident Saxons landed here, and that eM 
leader or leaders had names ; and why should Mr. Bullock or Mr. Lamb > 
myths merely because their names refer to four-legged animals ! 

“As to Ebbs Flete being named after some martial leader, I think this 15 2 
hing local an 
tiquary that I have met with. Domnera was the founder of a monastery @ 
Minster, of which she was abbess. Her professional name was quas! eer 
Eva, the Lady Eve; she was also known by her official of Aebba—t 
Abbess ; this last was applied to the ancient landing-place, Ebbs Flete ; pos 
one of our old chroniclers stated “that the stone on which she stepped whe! 
she landed at Ebbs Flete retains the impression till this day.” _ ie 

I was rather struck with one name in your review, as having a om 
sound to the name of a farm adjoining Ebbs Flete, at that time I bene ” 
one property. The name by which it is now called is Sevenscore. Do me 
think it probable that this is a corruption from Cymenés-ore { — If so, we? 
understand its meaning? Joining this property we have Cottington. 7" ° 
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former number of your “Review” you examined the derivation of this 
word, and although I have the number by me, I cannot yet find this par- 
ticular artiele ; but here it is considered as a corruption from Cot or ul or 
Good Man’s Land. What is your opinion on this ? 
"In Thanet we have a farm-house by the name of Hengrove ; it may be 
possible that this is a corruption of Hengist, as time alters names as all other 
things. I can recollect no other name, either in words or sound, relating to 
Hengist or Horsa. At Minster, we have a Watchester farm, Sheriff's court, 
Pouces, and Thome,—how derived I must leave. We have some fine 
remains of a monastery, but there is a doubt about its being Domnera’s, 
which is supposed to have stood on or near the present site of our parish 
-hurch. 
: There is pleasant work for an earnest antiquary here for a week or two in 
the summer season, and I should like to accompany such a man for a day 
or two as @ learner. Hoping to, some day, read more in your Lonpon 
Review respecting these places of mark,—I remain, yours ae % - 
. Buss. 
Minster, Thanet, November 15, 1861. 


TEMPERATURE OF THE AIR. 


Sin,—The temperature of the air from the 16th to the 19th inst. has been 
so remarkable, particularly in contrast with the preceding month of October, 
that I beg to send you the following account :— 





Nov. 16 the highest was 38°6, the lowest was 25°5 


« = 35°9 4 27-0 
» 18 x 31°5 23°5 
» 19 ss 41°8 23-2 


The mean temperature of the whole day was,— 


32:0 on the 16th, being 10} below its average. 


310 ” 17th ” 11} ” 
1 060 6h GthCi«y\aleséi‘iéM“SS ” 
1 6Cl«,:«€©618hhCC«C 8 9 


We must go back to 1858 for a similar cold period in November ; in that 
year— 


On Nov. 19 the minimum temperature was 261, the mean 29, being 13 too low. 


” 20 ” ” 243 ” 32, «104 
” 21 ” »” 28 ” 34s, 8 
” 22 ” ”» 26 ” 33 5 8} 
” 23 ” ” 21 ” 264 4, 15 

2 . 20} 3, «26k («15 


Mr. R. P. Greg, of Manchester, tells me that on the 18th his thermometer, 


the night. 


Blackheath, Nov. 20. JAMES GLAISHER. 


THE GREAT METEOR OF THE 121n INSTANT. 


Sir,—-Will you do me the favour to publish the inclosed accounts of the | 
If this | 


Great Meteor of the 12th inst., which have been forwarded te me ? 
meteor has been seen by other observers, I should be glad to be furnished 
with particulars, as far as can be relied upon, so that I may be able to caleu- 
late its size, distance from the earth, velocity, &c. &c.; and also of the 
meteor seen on Tuesday, November 19, which seems to have been one of a 
remarkable character. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Blackheath, Nov. 20, 1861. JAMES GLAISHER. 


“My pear Sir,—Last night, being on the Observatory grounds, my atten- 
tion was arrested, as I was looking in the neighbourhood of the moon, by a 
most magnificent meteor, I should think nearly a quarter the size of the 
moon, carrying behind it a splendid-coloured train emitting sparks. The 
meteor appeared to pass from a point between a Orionis and Aldebaran, 


pursued its course slowly northwards below Castor and Pollux, and finally, | 


at about 10° or 15° to the north of those stars, broke into three our four 
fragments, and vanished. The duration of visibility was nearly ten seconds. 
Immediately after the disappearance I looked at my watch, and subsequently 
compared it with the normal clock of the Observatory, I thereby ascertained 


(rreenwich time 
“T am, my dear Sir, faithfully yours, 


“Royal Observatory, Greenwich, Nov. 20, 1861. “W. T. Lyx, B.A.” 


The following account of the same meteor is from Mr. Wedgwood, who 


saves it at Barlaston, 2} miles from Stone, and 5 miles from Stoke-on- 
rent :—— 


_ On Tuesday, 12th November, between 11 and 13 minutes to 6h. p.m., 
Greenwich time, my eye caught a bright light among the clouds, at an eleva- 
tion of about 40 degrees from the horizon, to the W.S.W. It was a brilliant 
neteor, of a greenish-white tint, the shape of a rocket, leaving behind it a 
trail of light. Its course was from W.S.W. towards the west, 
downwards, at an angle of from 70 to 60 degrees to the horizon. It seemed 
to break into two or three heads, and disappeared at about 20 degrees above 
the horizon, just above and very near where Venus appeared shortly from 
behind a cloud. It seemed to me to increase in brightness as it 
fell. . Its course was so short and its appearance and disappear- 
“nce were so close together, that I speak with diffidence as to its looks, except 
Just as it disappeared. It was then the size of the largest rocket, within 
“) yards from the spectator, of a greenish tint, leaving a trail which was 
reddish, possibly only from contrast. I heard no noise.” 


From Mr. Penn, of Stone Vicarage, near Aylesbury :— 


| _ evening of Tuesday, November 12th, 1561, was very foggy, and 
“Tze loose masses of cloud concealed the heavens from the view. 








| near the S.W. by S. horizon. 


ally the bright moonlight streamed through some opening in the clouds, and 
showed the traveller the thick silvery mist in which he could feel himself 
enveloped, stretching far away, and apparently mingling high up among the 
fleecy clouds. ; 

“ T was driving from Aylesbury to Stone, and at about a few minutes before 
six o'clock was noticing the beautiful effect of the moonlight which had 
suddenly streamed forth on the fog. All at once everything seemed brilliantly 
illuminated by a light from another source. I looked quickly round, and in 
the north saw a beautiful meteor of a bright blue light, somewhat resembling 
the firework known as a Bengal light. Tt was oval in sha , and travelling 
as near as I could make out, in a straight line from the Pole Star to due 
west,—towards the point of sunset in fact. In size it was nearly equal to the 
moon , it lasted about fifteen seconds ; in which time it passed over a space 
about equal to the apparent distance between é and y Urse Majoris ; it then 
burst, throwing out large illuminated pieces in every direction. No noise 
was heard, and the light was very intense. “'W. Penn.” 


R. P. Greg, Esq., Manchester :— 


“It would seem to be vertical over Penzance ; if seen in the S.S.W. here, 
and also in the S.W. of England. About 15° 20’ above the horizon here, and 
and 70° in S. Wales. . . . It certainly nearly went due E. to W., 
dipping down towards the sea before bursting. It was not seen exactly to 
burst here, but rather to suddenly disappear. My brothers say it looked 
very like the picture in the Lonpon Review.” 


The following are the particulars of this meteor from the same source :— 


“ Railway time, 5h. 49m. p.m. The nucleus, pear-shaped and yellowish 
flame, very sharply and well defined. The long conical part behind also per- 
fectly sharply defined, and of a brilliant blue ; very few sparks or breaks ; no 
permanent streak left. The long tail quite kept up with the nucleus. 
Length of course, 25° in 34’. First appeared about 35° above the S.S.W. 


| horizon ; disappeared suddenly about 8° above horizon.” 


The meteor was seen at Weston-super-Mare by W. H. Wood, Esq., who 


writes :— 


“The meteor was first seen by me 2 or 3° above a Herculis, and disappeared 
A train extended through this distance, about 
50°, and remained ten seconds. The meteor was three seconds passing 
through this 50° ; it must have passed some distance before I saw it, my 
attention being first arrested by perceiving my shadow suddenly thrown 
before me, and describing a curve. I consider it started from the head of 
Draco. I estimated its apparent diameter as equal to the moon, and the 


| time 5.45,” 
near Prestwich, was 15° at 84 p.m., and afterwards decreased to 125° during | 


It was also seen by the Rev. A. M. Hoblyn, of Mylor Vicarage, Falmouth, 
from whom we have received a communication ; and by a friend of the Rev. 


| John Wild, of East Drayton, Newark, Nottinghamshire. 


The Meteorological Society have printed tables for observers, who can 
obtain the forms of Mr. Glaisher, Blackheath ; they are requested to transmit 











| copies from time to time to one of the members of the committee. The 
| form of these tables is given below, with the directions for observing. 
Table for recording Observations on Luminous Meteors. 
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DIRECTIONS, 
1. Compare with magnitudes of stars, or diameter of moon. 
2. State whether brightness increased or decreased during the appearance. 
3. Distinguish the kind of streak or train, whether continuous, broken, or 


| afterwards becoming curved; if stationary for many seconds, examine it with a 
. ' | telescope, if possible. 
that the time of disappearance was, as nearly as possible, 9h. 38m. 20s., 


4. If possible, state precise time of appearance and disappearance, especially 


if larger than Venus at her brightest. 


5. Give the direction, as from one star to another; or the altitudes of appear- 
ance and disappearance ; and when crossing the observer's zenith, or moving 


| horizontally, to note especially from what point of the compass to another it 


moved ; also length of path. 

6. Note any unusual peculiarity, or whether it bursts, 

7. In case of the bursting of very large meteors, listen attentively for any 
noise for some minutes, noting the intervening time. 

8. In such cases, make special inquiry in the neighbourhood as to whether 
anything has been seen to fall. 

9. If many seen on any one night, state general direction, average length of 
path, and note the radiant point. ° 

10. It is desirable to make especial observations at as uniform hours of the 
evening as may be convenient, say from 9 to 10 p.m. in winter, and from 10 to 
11 p.m. in summer; and if on any night large meteors should be found to be 
more than usually numerous between these hours, to extend the watch on that 
night somewhat longer. 

11. The days in each month most favourable for seeing meteors may be stated 
to be as follows :—January 2nd and 10th; February 6th; March Ist; April 19th; 
May 18th; June 6th and 20th; July 17th, 20th, and 29th; August 3rd, 7th to 
13th ; September 10th; October Ist and 23rd; November 9th to 19th, 28th, and 
30th ; December 8th to 14th, especially 11th; at which times it is very desirable 
to notice as accurately as possible their proper direction as compared with that 
of the earth, in accordance with the instructions noted in No. 5. 

The Committee appointed by the British Association for collecting information 
respecting meteors consist of James Glaisher, Esq., F.R.S., Blackheath, London, 
S.E.; Robert P. Greg, Esq., F.G.8., Ontwood Lodge, Prestwich, Manchester ; 
E. W. Brayley, Esq., F.R.S., London Institution, Finsbury-circus, E.C. ; Alexander 


Occasion- | Herschel, Esq., Collingwood, Kent. 
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— — = = ————<———— 
The Right Hon. Sir James Robert George Graham, Bart., MP 
| ~P.C., G.C.B., F.R.8., F.R.G.8., of Netherby Hall, near Carlisle, Cumberland” 


NECROLOGY. 
SIR T. BUTLER, BART. 


On Friday, the 8th instant, aged 78, Sir Thomas Butler, Bart., of Ballin 
Temple and Garryhundon, co. Carlow. Sir Thomas Butler was the representa- 
tive of a younger branch of the house of Ormonde, his ancestor, Sir Thomas 





lineal descendant of Sir Edward Butler, second son of the ninth earl. Sir 
Thomas entered the army at an early age as cornet of Light Dragoons, and 
served under Sir Ralph Abercromby in Egypt. After his father’s death, he 
retired from the service, being then a captain in the 6th Carabineers, and from 
that time he devoted himself entirely to the management of his property in 
Ireland, where he constantly resided. Although his family had represented co. 


| 
| 
i 
| 
i 


| 


and 46, Grosvenor-place, died at his seat, Netherby, on the 25th ult., aged 69 
His will bears date 19th March, 1858, to which are added two codicils, executed 
respectively August, 1860, and July, 1861. The executors nominated are his 
brother, Major George Graham, Registrar-General, and James Laman, £ 


[= —s ; vamnee _ Esq., 
Butler, of Cloughgrenan, who was created a baronet in 1628, having been a | Sener, LARS S TESS, Wao ROGTeL TD ke See Slee ee Eee eee 


registry on the 12th inst. The personal property was sworn under £35,009 
Sir James, who leaves a family of three sons and three daughters, has disposeg 
of his property amongst them. To his eldest son, now Sir Frederick Graham 
Bart., he has devised his real estates, and bequeaths to him the residue of the 


personal. To his other sons, and to each of his daughters, there are left, 


_ settlement and otherwise, sums of £10,000; and to his unmarried daughter hyp 


date for a seat in Parliament ; but as an active magistrate, a just landlord, and a | 


zealous protector of the poorer classes, he rendered more real services to his 
own county than has ever been effected by its representatives at St. Stephen’s. 


. 1 he pl i . havi he ¢ allan 
Carlow for more than two centuries, Sir Thomas Butler never became a candi- | caves the plate at Grosvence.place, having the cress of Colonel: 0 der (her 


maternal grandfather), also the furniture there, and any books. To his son, the 
Rev. Maline Reginald Graham, he directs his trustees to present the next ayoiq. 


| ance to the living of Arthuret, Cumberland. The trustees are also empowered 


lived was testified to by the thousands who followed him to his last home. By | 


his personal friends, Sir Thomas Butler will long be remembered for the genial 
and socia] qualities for which he was eminently distinguished. Happy would it 
be for Ireland did she possess more landlords like the late Sir Thomas Butler. 
The late baronet was married on the 30th January, 1812, to Frances, daughter 
of John Graham Clarke, Esq., of Sutton, co. York, who survives him, and is suc- 
ceeded in his title and estates by his eldest son, now Sir Richard Pierce Butler, 
Bart., born in,1813, and married to a daughter of TT. Cookson, Esq. 


SIR J. FORBES, M.D. 


On Wednesday, the 13th inst., at Whitchurch, Oxon, aged 73, Sir Jolin Forbes, | 


M.D., F.R.S., |D.C.L., &c., Physician to Her Majesty’s Household. He was the 
fourth son of'the late Alexander Forbes, Esq., of Banffshire, and was born at 
Cuttlebrae in that county, in 1787. He was educated at Aberdeen and Edin- 
burgh, where he graduated M.D. in 1817, taking high honours, together with 
Sir James Clark, Bart. They entered together into the naval medical service, 
and were intimate friends through life. At the close of the war, Sir John Forbes 
settled at Penzance, where he practised until he removed to Chichester, and 
eventually settled in Old Burlington-street, London, where he resided till increas- 
ing years and.ill health compelled him to retire, and to take up his abode at his 
son’s house in Oxfordshire, where he gradually sank. Sir John Forbes was the 
author of several medical works of a high order, as also of ‘* A Tour in Ireland,” 
“A Physician’s Holyday,” &c. He also edited, from 1836 to 1847, the British 


| benefit of his younger sons. 


| Herbert, M.P. 


and Foreign Medical Review, and was one of the editors of the Cyclopedia of | 


Practical Medicine » 


He was appointed Physician to the late Duke of Cambridge | 


in 1830, to H.R.H. the Prince Consort in 1840, and to Her Majesty’s Household | 


in the following year. He married, in 1819, Eliza Mary, daughter of William 
Burgh, Esq., E.1.C.8., but was left a widower in 1851. 
T. S. DUNCOMBE, ESQ., M.P. 

On Wednesday, the 13th instant, at South House, Lancing, Sussex, aged 66, 
Thomas Slingsby Duncombe, Esq., M.P. for Finsbury. He was the eldest son 
of the late Thomas Duncombe, Esq., of Copgrove, co. York (brother of the Ist 
Lord Feversham), and was born in 1795. He entered the Coldstream Cuards 
at an carly age, just as the war drew to a close, and, therefore, never saw active 
service. He represented Hertford in the Liberal interest in the Parliaments of 
1826-30, 1830-1, and 1831-2, and had sat for Finsbury since Mareh, 1834, when 
he succeeded to the vacancy occasioned by the acceptance by Sir R. Grant of 
the Governorship of Bombay, having been returned on each occasion at the head 
of the poll. 








A. H. Ciovecu, Esq.—On Wednesday, the 13th inst., at Florence, aged 42, 
Arthur Henry Clough, Esq., M.A. He was of Welsh extraction, and was 
educated at Rugby under Dr. Arnold (who always regarded him as one of his 
favourite pupils), and at Balliol College, Oxford, where he obtained a scholarship, 
and was subsequently elected Fellow of Oriel College. This post, however, he 
resigned on account of religious scruples, and became a professor in the Univer- 
sity of London. He had held some years the appointment of an Examiner in 


the Educational Department of the Privy Council Office, and was the author of | 


several able works. 

Lapy M. Saunperson.—On Thursday, the 14th instant, in Clarges-street, 
aged 61, the Lady Maria Saunderson. She was the only surviving daughter of 
the Right Hon. John Luttrell Olmius, third and last Earl of Carhampton (whose 
title became extinct at his death, in 1829), by Maria, eldest daughter of John 
Morgan, Esq. She was born in 1799, and married, in 1821, Colonel Hardress R. 
Saunderson, of North Brooke House, Hants, by whom she has left surviving 
issue. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

Charles Prater, Esq., of Portland-place, died on the 3rd ultimo, at his resi- 
dence, having executed his will in 1856, appointing his two sons, Charles Prater, 
Esq., and the Rev. Thomas Prater, M.A., executors, to whom probate was granted 
by the London Court on the 5th instant, the personal property being sworn under 
£200,000. The will was attested by Stephen Garrard, Esq., solicitor, Suffolk- 
street, Pall-mall, and G. Stebbing, his clerk. This is a will emanating from a 


gentleman who, by following the course of an honourable and lucrative pursuit, | 
_ personal, to his relict absolutely. 


| Major’s will. 


attained to affluence. The testato® Mr. Prater, has bequeathed his very con- 
siderable property, which is formed of realty and personalty, amongst his family, 
with the exception of some legacies. The bequests are numerous, and the direc- 
tions appear to be equally so. To his son Charles the testator has devised a free- 
hold estate, situate at Charing Cross. To his son, the Rev. Thomas Prater, he 
leaves certain leasehold estates, and having the patronage of the living of Leighton, 
Salop, he has presented to him the advowson thereof, the reverend gentleman 
being the present incumbent. Mr. Prater has bequeathed to his unmarried 
daughters his furniture, jewellery, carriages, &c., and to two of his grand-daughters 
the sum of £10,000 equally between them. The testator directs the residue of 
his entire estate, both real and personal, to be divided into tive equal parts, be- 
queathing a fifth part to each of his two sons and three daughters. There are 
legacies also bestowed of £200 each upon the trustees nominated in the will, and 
Mr. Prater has been kindly mindful of all his domestics, leaving them legacies of 
various amounts, all of which are directed to be paid, free of legacy duty. 


' 


“va PO - ‘ | to inspect all his official correspondence, which is preserved and num in ti 
The estimation he was held in by all classes of the community among whom he | —" ae , P bered in tin 


boxes in a room at Croft’s Head, to deal with them as may be deemed expedient 
and, should any be published, the emolument arising therefrom to be for the 
The trustee nominated in the will, in conjunction 
with the major, was the late Lord Herbert, therein described as the Hon. Sidney 
To each of his executors he has left a legacy of £200. [Fo- 
memoir of Sir James Graham see our Journal, November 2nd, No. 70. | : 





George Henry Littledale, Esq., of Crick, Northamptonshire, died at &. 
James’s-street, Westminster, on the 15th of last September, having executed his 
will only two days prior thereto, nominating his half-brother, the Rev. Charles 
Litchfield Swainson, B.D., rural dean, Rector of Crick, and Charles Henry Per. 
ceval, Esq., of Liverpool, merchant, executors, to whom probate was granted by 


| the London Court on the 8th instant. The personalty was sworn under £7,0(X), ] 
Mr. Littledale was the nephew of the late judge, Sir Joseph Littledale. The 
testator has died possessed of property apparently of a mixed character. To his 

mother (who was twice married) he has left the bulk of his property, consisting ‘ 
of realty and personalty, which he had in possession, including also any property H 
derivable from the estates of his late uncle, Sir Joseph Littledale, and his sister, ’ 
Mrs. Bolton. The testator has bequeathed to the Rey. Charles L. Swainson the s 
' sum of £4,000 on the decease of his (the testator’s) mother; and to his godson, d 
George Henry Trench, on his attaining the age of 24, a sum of money acquired | 
under marriage settlement, also to be paid on the decease of the testator’s of 
mother; but should this gentleman not attain to the age specified, the amount ec 
is to devolve to the testator’s sister, Mrs. Trench. There are no other legacies . 
or directions mentioned in the will. _ sil 
01 

Charles Tilt, Esq., of Pembridge Gardens, Bayswater, died at his residence, ; 
28th September last, leaving personal property which has been estimated at pe 
£180,000, having executed a will in December, 1859, and a codicil in February, en 
1861. These documents were attested by gentlemen in the house Of Messrs. inf 
Hatchard, Piccadilly. The executors appointed are William Henry Dalton, Esq., ye 
of Cockspur-street ; George Gladstone, Esq., Clapham Common ; and the testator’s ma 
cousin, Benjamin Brecknell Turner, Esq., of the Haymarket, to whom probate ane 

was granted by the London Court on the 25th ult. This gentleman, by a career 
of successful enterprise, attained a large fortune, which he has left principally to tem 
his daughter. ‘The bequests are an immediate legacy of £500, and £300 at a Nev 

short interval, to this lady, and she takes a life interest in the entire residue of 
lav 








‘ 


| 


the testator’s estate, real and personal, which, on her decease, is bequeathed to 
her husband, John Hall Gladstone, Esq., for his life, and then to their children. par: 
Mr. Tilt bestows an annuity of £200, with a legacy of £300, on his sister, and a 





bequest of £200 to the testator’s cousin, residing with him. To the executors can 
the testator has bequeathed a legacy of £150 each. gove 
In o 


Richard Whitaker Nutter, Esq., of Wanstead, Essex, who died on the 





5th of April last, at his country residence, had executed his will in the month Wise 
of January preceding, appointing his relict, together with his two brothers, ‘usti 
John Whitaker Nutter and Whitaker Leighton Nutter, and Richard Windle, Justi 
Esqrs., executors, to whom probate was granted by the London Court, the the ¢ 
personalty being sworn under £18,000. This gentleman appears to have realized indio 
the property of which he dicd possessed in active business pursuits in London; 8 
| this he has bequeathed entirely to his relict and children. To the widow, be ju 
| Mrs. Jane Nutter, he leaves an immediate legacy of £3,000 and all the furniture empl 
' and household effects, pony, carriage, &c., absolutely, and a life interest 
arising from the dividends and proceeds of the residue of the entire estate. The restra 
testator has directed the sum of £500 to be paid to each of his daughters gover 
the event of their marriage, and upon the decease of the relict the whole of the r 
property is to be equally divided amongst them. h 
_ gence 
Major Henry Carmichael Smyth, of the Hon. East India Companys of an 
service, formerly residing at Albion-street, Hyde-park, and late of 52, Bromptot- say th 


— 


' 
; 


' Court on the 11th instant. 





_ William Marris, Esq., Gray’s-Inn, and T. H. Hicks and Charles Daniell, clerks 
| to Messrs. Hicks & Marris. This gallant officer, who was attached to the India" 





crescent, but died at Ayr, North Britain, in September last, executed his will 8 
far back as 1837, which has been in no way altered, appointing therein his relict, 
Mrs. Anne Carmichael Smyth, together with her son, William Makepeace 
Thackeray, Esq., joint executors, to whom probate was granted by the London ; 
The will, which is very brief was attested by 
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army, from which he had retired on half pay, has left all his property, real = 
This is the only bequest contained in the 
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Commander William Hornsby Thompson, R.N., formerly of Bovisam, permit 
near Plymouth, but late of East Stonehouse, Devon, where he died on 16th ult. eley 
had made his will in 1858, and added thereto a codicil in January, 1860. = “ne 
executors and trustees appointed are the Rev. Robert Mills Inskip, Chaplain, R» count 
and the testator’s stepson, Thomas Bourchier, R.N.; to them probate was granite’ 


































A age 2. : < €Xasne 
by the London Court on the 12th inst. This gallant officer has left a life ine , pe 
in all his property to his relict, and upon her decease he has bequeathed it Xs Conseq 





The gallant testator’s services appear to have 


he will - The 
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son George, absolutely. ; 
appreciated by Her Majesty, as we find the following statement in t : 
“The watch, which was presented to me by her most gracious Majesty the Que” 































is to be given to my son George, on his attaining the age of 17,” to — to infla 
has left other effects, including all his nautical instruments, telescopes, books, &* att 
—— “temp 
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